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.\rt. I. — Ok M. a. Bbrnhahd's Patsnt ron 
Raising Water:— CSfee f^ol. HI,) 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, Ifc. 

Gbntlbuen, — The difficultiea which have arieen in discussing 
the principie upon which water is raised and discharged by 
Mr. Bernhard's machiue, contrary apparently to received 
theories upon the subject, induce me to submit the following ex- 
planation to the attention of your scientific readers. Taking 
the fact as stated — that a column of water is discharged d vacuo 
from a height of forty feet above that of the torricellian expe- 
riments — the immediate causes of that result appear not to have 
presented themselves to your correspondents. Both the caiisee 
and the result are perfectly consonant to established theories, 
and serve indeed ti> eoMfivm the accuracy of principtrs founded 
npoti experiments. 

VnL. IV. SECHHn St'RlF^, B 
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2 Original Communications. 

An extensive knowledge of chemistry is of importance to 
those engaged in the construction of hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic machines^ in order to insure a proposed effect from the ope- 
ration of combined causes ; without this — a discovery, however 
valuable, may be deemed rather the effect of accident than the 
result of intellectual skill. 

As I purpose making experiments only the foundation and 
the conclusion of my argument, I trust my observations may 
prove conducive to the interests of science, and to the improve- 
ment of hydraulic inventors in the principles of their specific 
branch. 

Mr. B. supposes " that the column of water in the experiment 
must have increased more than double " by expansion of the 
water, by means of heat applied to the column in vacuo. To 
this position you and your correspondent Observator naturally 
demur — as being " contrary to all established theory, and incon- 
sistent with all previous experiments upon that subject.'* In 
order to render it perfectly clear — ^I will first shew the com- 
position of water, and the effect of fire, in altering its chemical 
combinations ; and then treat of the expansion and elasticity of 
liquids, and vapors — or the mechanical effect produced by the 
action of caloric. 

Pure water, that is, water not containing any earthy, alkaline 
or metallic solution, can be obtained by distillation only, ex- 
cepting it be formed iProm its component principles by means 
of the electric spark, or by fire. Water is composed of oxygen 
gas, which is the principle or matter by which flame is supported, 
and of hydrogen gas, which is a substance highly inflammable. 
These two substances, when in chemical affinity with a certain 
portion of caloric, which constitutes the fluidity of the com- 
bination, form water. The proportion of these two gases in the 
formation of water is 85 of oxygen, to 15 of hydrogen gas by 
weight. If pure oxygen and hydrogen gases be mixed together 
in a close vessel, they remain unaltered ; bat upon being fired 
by a lighted taper, or an electric spark, the whole is reduced 
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[If mixed in the above proportion, to a body of water preciaely 

|'.equa.l in weight to that of the gases employed. 

Now the specific gravity of o.xygen gas ie .00135, the specific 

l<Kravity of water being always cousidered as l.OOClOO ; and the 

' specific gravity of hydrogen gas is about .00010 ; consequently, 
the usual bulk of an equal weight of hydrogen is as 13S to 10 
of oxygen, or thirteen and ii half times greater. iVIultiply then 
15 by 13.5=202.5=the bulk of hydrogen gas to 83 parts of 
oxygeu. One hundred parts in bulk of water, consist therefore 
of 30 parts of oxygen, and 70 of hydrogen in round num- 

Ibere. 

I All water, whatever solution or extraneous matter it contains, 

[jp composed of this proportion of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 
Of the waters used for domestic and hydraulic purposes — 
snow and rain waters are the most pure, then follow the waters 
of rivers, lakes, and ponds, (saving alluvial deposits and im- 
pragnations); then pump waters ; and lastly sea water, which 
besides mechanical suspensions of various matters — hoMsinchc- 
nical solution dift'ercnt salts to a great extent, 

Tlie specific gravity of sea water to river water, is as 1.158 
toI.OOO; from the greater specific gravity of sea water — ships 
heavily laden which have pejfonned their voyages well in the 
ocean, have sometimes sunk in rivers.* 

All waters exposed to the atmospheric air largely absorb it, 
and retain it with great strength of affinity ; — indeed, the entire 
expalsioD of atmospheric air from water is a matter of great 
difficulty — the fiercest fires only eff'ect this object partially. 
Carbonic acid, and carb urate d hydrogen gases impregnate 
almost all waters, in consequence of the continual decomposition 
therein of animal and vegetable matters. These gases are like- 
wise strongly retained in chemical solution. These are all ela- 
atie compressible fluids, water itself is an unelastic incom- 
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presHble fluid. The specific gravity of atmospheric air (not 
close to the ground), is .00120; carbonic acid gas is heavier. 

Tlie knowledge of these facts is esseotial to hydraulic engi- 
neers, and to the just decision of the question — what are the 
immediate cuuses of the rai.sing and ejection of water in vacuo, 
by M. Bcrnhard's macliine, at an elevation of forty feet, or any 
other, above the torricellian column ? 

The raising is not effected by expansion of the water, in con- 
sequence of the application of heat, ns supposed by him ; nor 
is the discharge iu any cnnaiderahle degree effected by the con- 
densers, which for any practical purpose upon a larste scale, may, 
considering tlieir expense, be dispensed with. 

This leads us to the consideration of the effects of fire, iu 
altering the chemical combinations of water. The first is the 
separation of the atmospheric and other elastic gases accidently 
absorbed or formed in the water, and retained by solution, i. e. 
by chemical affinity. This separation as to rapidity, and com- 
pleteness, is governed by the intensity of the heat applied ; as to 
quantity of gases evolved — the result will depend upon tbe 
quantum absorbed by a given bulk, and the renovated supplies 
of the fluid. The second chemical effect of fire acting, as in 
this and similar cases, npon iron boilers, tubes, or retorts, which 
are occasionally, by the intensity of the fire, heated partially to 
a red heat, is the decomposition of portions of the water, first 
converted to steam, and then forced into contact with the ignited 

This decomposition reduces the water, then in a state of 
elastic vapor, to its original elements ; its oxygen gas, in conse- 
quence of its strong affinity to iron, is rapidly combined with the 
heated metal, which becomes oxidod, that is reduced to a calx. 
The hydrogen of the water decomposed is at the same moment 
disengaged, and evolved with amazing force, in consequence of 
itR specific gravity being only one ten thousandth part of that 
of the particles of water destroyed. 

These evolutions by the action of fire upon water, namely the 
disengagement of elastic gases held in solution, and the decom- 
position of portions of the water itself, produce no mcrhanical. 
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W very perceptible effects when water is boiled bowerer vio- 
lently, in open vessels, under the usual atmospheric pressure. 
This pressure is ascertained to be at a medium abont 16 pouDds 
avoirdupois npon the square inch, or above 2100 pounds upon 
every square foot considered as the basis of a perpendicular 
columu of air of the entire height of the atmosphere. The 
effects, therefore, of the evolution of gases in the open boiling 
of water upon the body and surface of the liquid, are ouly the 
successive production and discharge of an immense number of 
air bubbles, and a. partial rising of the body of the boiling 
water in the vessel, in consequence of the evolution of the gases 
being more rapid at the bottom of the vessel, than is their dis- 
charge at the top. 

But from the same causes very different effects — as to mecha- 
ults — are produced in close vessels, and above all in 

wis, or tubes, in which a partial vacuum is formed. This 
mds ns to the consideration of the expansion and elasticity of 

uids when in vapor, or the mechanical effects produced by 
"tbe action of caloric, and the general application of the prin- 
ciples developed to the subject of Mr. Bernhard's invention. 

In one sense — the mechanical effects of the action of caloric 
upon clastic fluids, and upon liquids, may be deemed the im- 
mediate results under certain circumstances of the previous 
chemical decompositions, and evolutions described. But besides 
these, there are certain effects purely mechanical, occasioned 
by the action of caloric upon bodies. The expansion of solids, 
and liquids, and the elastic power produced by accessions of ca- 
loric, areof this nature. I beg adistinction maybe kept constantly 
in view between the meaning of the terms, tire, and caloric. 

Fire, according to the usual acceptation, is the vLible flame, 
or body of ignited matter, — caloric is one of the results of com- 
bustion. In all cases of combustion, oxygen is destroyed by the 
burning body, — light and caloric are evolved, and new gases and 
substances arc produced by the decomposition of the ignited 
mass. We put fire to a mass of inflammable matter, the atmos- 
-pUcTB stipplica the oxygen, and that all pci-vading substance, 
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chemically termed caloric, which is the immediate agent in pro- 
ducing the effects we are ahout to notice, is disengaged. 

The expansion of unelastic incompressible fluids, such as 
mercury, oil, and water, by any given accession of caloric, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the expansion produced by the 
same cause^ in cases of elastic fluids, and liquids when in vapor. 
Expansion of an unelastic incompressible fluid cannot be effected 
by the removal of atmospheric or other pressure, nor can a con- 
traction of such take place, so as to alter its specific gravity by 
the application of any mechanical power, — except by caloric 
only. But in cases of gases and other elastic fluids, and of 
liquids in vapor — ^besides the action of caloric in augmenting or 
diminishing the bulk, similar effects are produced by abstrac- 
tion or addition of pressure. 

This distinction is founded upon an invariable principle of 
nature ; the particles of liquids are in a state of mutual attroQ" 
Hon, the degi'ee of which pressure cannot alter, — the particles 
of all elastic gases are invariably in a state of mutual repulsion, 
always inclined to recede and take up greater distances. 

Attraction and repulsion, like magnetism, appear to be quali- 
ties inherent in different modifications of matter impressed by 
the will of the First great Cause. Human reason is reduced to 
the necessity of treating what it cannot comprehend, as a prin- 
ciple or cause, in order to apply visible and tangible results to 
the purposes of life. 

A question arises, what is the quantum of expansion which a 
given bulk of water may receive by the accession of any given 
quantity of caloric ? 

Now, the maximum of density of water, that is, its greatest 
specific ^vity, is not at or below the freezing point, as gene- 
rally supposed ; but at 42^.5 Fahrenheit. This result, by expe- 
riment, agrees with the fact, that ice is specifically lighter than 
water ; although it is certain that there is a continued abstrac- 
tion or evolving of caloric from water, from the temperature of 
42^5 to 32".0 the freezing point — otherwise the water could 
not freeze. 
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The expansion of n'ater by Heat, under the 
of the atmosphere, which. 
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supposed Tftciuini, I shall 

consider in this machine, 
Conceive 100,000 oz. ai 
into an open vessel or tube. 
jMlbtilre occasioned — the: 
• Temp. Bulk in cubic fl. 

^•ht. anddecl. parts. 

©•JS — 100,000 maximum . 
82.5 — 100.273 

122. 5 — 101.006 increase of one cubic foot, by enpansion. 

142.5 — 101.495 expansion ai the lop nf Mr. B.'s hot fluid ascendiiiE- pipe. 

172.5 — 102.2G0 

212.0 — 104.500 expansion at the baiting point of water, which is fAe maxi- 
mum I tor at Ihia point, the absorbed gases are strongly expelled or evolved, 
and the particles of the fluid are scpajated by the action of the caloric absorbed, 
and rapidly form gleam, an elastic vapor subject to the same general mechani- 
cal laws that all gases and other elaalic vapors are subjected lo- 

The expansion, therefore, of a column of water heated evenly 
throughout to the temperature of 212°.0 under the pressure 
of the atmosphere, cannot exceed, as Observator remarks, one- 
twentieth of the original column, at its maximum of density. 

Bnt Mr. Bemhard produces a vacuum, (we will give him the 
beneiit of supposing it nearly complete) and he places his fire 
under a torricelliau column of water in vacuo, at the temperature 



> Faiitcnbeit's therinumeter is useil bj the English, Dutch and some other 
nonhern nntioos. Reamur's la used in France, Russia and by Iho southern 
nations of Europe ; his icale pkres l)ic freeiin«: point of walei at zero, and 
munis SO degrees to the bniling point. 

Rule to find the number of degrees of Reaumur's Kale equal to agivennom- 
ber on Fahrenheit's :— 

' F" — 32 
2.25 ^ 
't> find the number on Fahrenlioit'B equal to o given number of Reamur'a 



'R°.k2,25+32=F°.' 
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of 40" to 60*. Now, whal is Ihe first effect* Tlie water in the 
boiler and bottom of tbecoluniii, instead of requiring to be raised 
to the temperature of il'l" before the adventitious ^ases are 
evolved, and elastic vapor rapidly formed — requires only tho 
teniperatmre of 132" to I4'2° to destroy the chemical affinities, 
and the attraction of the particles of the water itself; which 
being raised to a state of ebullition in vacuo, by this lower 
temperature, is rapidly converted to clastic vapor. 

This material point — the ditfereiice of the boiling points of 
water in vacuo, and under the ordinai'y pressure of the atmos- 
phere, has not been adverted to by any party, in discussing this 
novel subject, although the mechanical effects of the machine 
arise m the first instance from this circumstance. 

But it is not a heat of 140" or 212° applied evenly to the 
entire column of viAter; but a heat of 600" to 800" Fah'. applied 
exelwively to the boiler or retort, which acts powerfully upon 
the water therein, and upon the lower strata only of the torri- 
celliau column. 

Now, to judge rightly of the effects which must be produced 
by such a powerful agency upon the column so circnmstanced, 
we must recur to the chemical principles which we have deve- 
loped, and to the mechanical laws which govern elastic fluids 
generally. 

Besides the rapid evolution of the atmospheric air and elastic 
gases contained in the water, and the generation of clastic 
vapor, we have noticed the occasional decomposition of particles 
of that vapor into their original elements, in consequence of parts 
of the iron boiler or retorts being heated to a red heat, about 860 
Fah'. When this happens, the hydrogen formed, suddenly 
occupies 10,000 times the space of the particles of water de- 
stroyed, or about six limes the space of the elastic vapor from 
water ; for heated steam occupies about 1,800 times the space 
of the bulk of water from which it was raised. The other 
evolved gases occupy from 1,000 to l,i500 times the space of 
water. 

Now, upon all these gases and vapors, each additional Uose of 
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operates to produce a grpatpr degree of expansion ; that 
e «IaaticfCy of all elastic fluids increases with the tempera- 
tore ; the repnlsive power, and the distance of their pnrticlesi 
*« proportionately increased.' 

Iifthe open air, the elasticity of vapor at 212°, is just eqnal to 
that of the atmosphere ; it oidinurily balances a column of 
mercury 30 inches high ; but at 300" it will balance a column of 
ni.'S inches ; and at 326" one of i40.''7 inches. The effect, 
iheretore, of GOO to 800 degrees of heat upon the elastic gases 
snd vapor^ evolved and formed at the bottom of a torriccllian 
dolnmn, these elastic fluids being themselves produced at the 
tew temperature, 132" to 142° — must be beyond all calculation. 
The expansion thus produced, may properly be called the 
utechatiical effect of the agency of caloric. 

Now, by the general laws of elastic fluids, their par- 
tides do not touch or come within the reach of mutual 
attraction, for if they did, the repelling force, and consequently 
die elasticity, must cease. This is the case, upon the condensa- 
tion of the steam in cnginCK. In ail eases, the re-action from the 
ades of vessel*,' containing elastic fluids, must be equal to the 
spring or elastic power of the fluid, or they would burst. Any 
. ^ren elastic fluid acts with equal force upon eqnal surfaces, 
nle. it acts equally upon every point of the surfaces exposed to its 
JBntion. All elastic fluids, when at rest, press equally in every 
ffirection at the same moment ; and, finally, when any force 
presses upon an elastic fluid, it presses in all directions at the 



From these general preliminaries and laws, I form the follow- 
ing conclusion as to the modus operandi of Mr. Bernhard's 
machine ; if I should be in error, I shall feel obliged for any 
rectification, founded upon established principles. If these be 
found sufficient for a satisfactory explanation of the effects 
produced by any invention, I apprehend we need not look out 
lt>r new theories. 

The rapid evolution of gases, and the formation of elastie va- 
^ Vol. IV. SKroNi) Sehiei. c 
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pora at the bottom of Mr, B.'a torricellian column, raised at a Imo 
temperature, and theirelasticity suddenly aDdimmenscly increased 
by large and constant accessions of caloric, are Ihe proximate 
and amply Buffieient causes of the effect produced, namely, the 
discbai'gc of a stream of water at the height of 70 or VtlO feet, 
if you please. These elastic powers act against the boiler or 
retorts, where they find a re-action equal to their force. They 
are formed in such abundance, that they cannot be discharged 
but ill an insignificant degree, through the super-iucumbent 
column of water, upon whose base they act with a force propor- 
tioned to the square surface of that base, the quautum of elastic 
fluid and the degree of expansion. Fart of those gases and 
vapors are, again reduced, or condensed in their 'passage through 
the water of the column, heated on the average to about 140° 
only. But the great expansive force of the elastic vapors 
formed, and not discharged nor re-condensed, raises bodily the 
super-incumbent column, and forces it into the descending pipe, 
whence it is discharged. A partial vacuum is from time to tima 
farmed in the boiler or retort, which is instantaneonsly filled up 
by the admission of freah supplies of water fr«m the cistern 
below, hy means of the atmospheric pressure upon its surface ; 
and the operation continues at intervals, so long as the supply 
is continued, and the boiling temperature kept up. 

Jlfler the first junction of the ascending column with the 
torricellian column in the descending tube, the boiling point 
during the remainder of the operation, is 212' F'. From the 
moment of that junction, supposing the vacuum between the two 
colanins to be nearly complete, the ascending column forced 
into the descending pipe, displaces the column in that pipe, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface 
of its supplying cistern. There is therefore an end of the tor- 
ricellian part of the operation, from the period of the first action 
of the ascending column of water upon the other, the whole of 
which latter column must necessarily be farced out of the de- 
scending tube, before one particle of the column from the hot 
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Pflnid ascending pipe cnn be discharged, fodeed it appeal's to 
B that the formation of the second torricellian column in the 
deecendicg pipe, and all the expense of that part of the machine, 
may be saved ; fov when the discharjfe takes place, the oppos- 
lag weight of the atmosphei'ic pressure must be overcome 
equally, whether the discharge be made into a cistern, through 
a valve in the descending pipe, or in any part of the ascending 
pipe; for by the rule the quiescent atmospheric pressure is 
equal upon any given surface, and in all directions at the same 
moment* 

The material advantages of the vacuum and torricellian co- 
lumn in the hot fluid ascending pipe, are — that the water ia made 
to boil at 70" or SO" degrees lower temperature ; that conse- 
<]uently a more immediate, rapid, and abundant evolution of 
elastic fluids is produced ; and that when the discontinuity of 
the discharging stream happens (which is owing to the uneveness 
of the action of the fire, and the consequent unequal production 
of the several gases and vapors) the pressure of the atmospheric 
column may not impede the most advantageous manner of 
reaewing the discharge. 

A few observations upon the expansion of the water in the 
ascending pipe, and the condensation of the elastic vapours pro- 
duced may he necessary. Mr. Bemhard observes, p. 2SS, that 
" it is evident that such column of water must have increased 
more than double." I have given the actual experiments which 
prove that the expansion of water, an unelastic and incompres- 
sible fluid, raised to the temperature of 212" Fl. does not exceed 
mider the pressure of the atmosphere, one twenty-fifth part of 
its bulk at a maximum of density, and this one twenty-fifth 
is the maximum of ewpansion produced by the mechanical ac- 
_ tion of caloric. One foot therefore is the expansion of a column 
I 25 to 26 feet high under the most favourable circumstances, 
I namely, the even and simultaneous heating of all parts of the 
I column. Now even this degree of expansion in a torricellian 
Eeolumn of equal height can scarcely take place in Mr. Bernhard's 
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machiup. Tbe base of fats coliiinn in vacuo, rests upon thu re- 
servoir of water vontniued iu the boiler or retort. The fire is 
applied to a much larger surface than the base of the cuiuiuQ, 
and acts powerfully upon the body of water in the numner we 
have described ; and has effected the evolution of elastic fluids 
and gases from that portion of the water, before the eoluma 
can possibly be affected to any height. Now the pressure upon 
the upper surface of tbe column by those vajiors which have 
passed tbroug;h tt xoithout condenKation, must be at least equal 
to the pressure of the outward atmospheric column, prububly 
much greater, for their average spring or elastic power is 
greater. Consequently the expansion of a given column of w»- 
ter in vacuo, when piesaed by an elastic power, suddenly gene- 
rated, equal to the atmospheriu pressure, cannot he greater 
than the expausiun of a similar column under the atmospheric 
pressure, other eiroumstances beiug equal. The discharge of 
ike water by the eadt valve ia therefore not the cOHSequence of 
its earpansiott, — that is imfossidlb. 

Indeed Mr. Bernhard's own experiment settles the point. He 
say8,p.284,that hefiiedathermometernearly at the top of the 
ascending pipe, " by which it will be perceived that the tem- 
perature of the water, when at that height, is one hundred OMd 
forty only." The specific gravity of water at 140" ia .984 ; 
I. e. nearly the same as water at 40° or 50". 

We have shewn that the pressure upon Mr. Bernhard's tor- 
ricellian column must, by the action of the elastic fluids raised, 
become greater than that of the atmospheric pressure upon the 
discharging valve, otherwise no water could be emitted by tbe 
descending pipe. Mr. B.'s fluid at the top of his pipe ia there- 
fore, at least, of the same specific gravity at any given temper- 
ature, as a similar fluid would be under atmospheric prea- 
•ure, consequently it cannot have been reduced in its specific, 
gravity one half; and as specific gravity and the 
liquid^ are only inverse rules (supported by experiments) pr« 
ing the actual bulk of any quantity, Mr. B.'s coluniin of waf 
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could not hatfs ineretKB^, ate ho aaf a, " mobb th4n double," 
nor in ang other ratio tlian the uiiivorsal laws of nature, regu- 
latiug natter uiidjer th(! several modifiuatious, admit. Tbwe 
lawB have been diseovered and settled as prindpleii, in coose- 
quBDce of the unnargiiti; accordance of all exverihentb 
hitherto made- Mea of science iiniveiaally acquiese in receiviug 
certain eslablished principles as the only sure guides upon 
which to found their conclusiuns ia tracing effects to sufficient 
iind proKimute causes ; which pioxiaiate aud adequate caiisaB 
again rciiolve theim-elvea into more remote and higher priuci- 
plee or causes, till we at last arrive to tliat great, unfathomable, 
unsearchable, and incomprehensible source of all powers and 
ageocies, before whose immeaBurable wisdom, the utmost grasp 
of the highest hn ID »n intellect, is hut as a mathematical point 
in the boundless regions uf uncontinabla spaue, yet uutillcd with 
revolving spheres. 

H P.S. — The interest exL'ited by this subject has extended this 
tetter lo a small treatise, but it may prove extensively useful. 
The condensation by Mr. Beruhard's machine, and a general 
view of ita efficacy, as a new mechanical power, are rcsery^ 
for a future number. .. 



Art. H. — On Bervhard's Patent for Raising Water. 
To the Editort of the London Journal qf Arts, §c. 

SiRB^Yoar correspondent, Mr. M. A. Bernhard, has olEered to 
the public, through the Journal of Arts, Stc. &c. for September, 
some explanation of his " Method, Principle, or Apparatus," 
lor raising water or other fluids ; referring also to an experi- 
mental exhibition of an apparatus in the Kent Road, which you 
had inspected, and witnessed the fact of raising volumes of wa- 
ter to the top of a shaft seventy feet high. 
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It IB far from my intention to qucHtion the exiBteuce of fattsi 
that respectable parties have been witness to, bnt I must beff 
leave to observe, by the way, that Mr. Bernhard's explanations 
are far from being satisfactory — indeed the facts stated are at 
variance with the received opinions on this subject, and their 
seems but little analogy between the effective means and the 
end proposed to he accomplished. 

Your correspondent must distinctly state his " Principles 
and Method," and more accurately describe his " Apparatus," 
before he can expect the common sense of mankind and tbc 
judgment of scientific men to concur in conclusions so anomalous 
to experience. 

A few years ago an eminent engineer proclaimed to the 
world that he had invented a hydro- mechanical principle, by 
which he was enabled to raise water many thousand feet high, 
and that he had an apparatus exhibiting the fact on his own 
premises, in the vicinity of London,* this invention however, 
passed away, and has long since slept with its predecessors of 
the same character. Mr. Bernhard's pretensions do not, how- 
ever, raise water so high as the engineer above refered to, he is 
satisfied with raising water to the height of seventy feet, which 
is in itself a fact of sufficient importance, not only to entitle it 
to the attention of engineers and men of practical science, hut 
to the public at targe, who are interested in so valuable an in- 
vention. Your correspondent ought therefore to give a clear 
and lucid statement of the general principle of his method and 
apparatus, and a full detail of their application, by which he 
can raise water to the height of seventy feet. If the facts 
stated arc correct, the most rigid scrutiny will only establish 
their character. 

Mr. Bemhard himself must be deeply interested in establish' 
ing such important results, for if the assumed facts are clearly 
made out, he may depend upon having opened as rich a. mine 
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«f wealth, and found as important a secret ae crer tLc al- 
chyuical Doustei'swivel proposed to the deluded hopes of Sir 
Author Wardour.* 

Aa a man of science, Mr. Bemhard will of conrHe feel himBelf 
called upon to gire a full elucidation of his plan. Id real 
science there is no mystery, and facts speak their own peculiar 
langnage. Such evidences, when clearly stated and justly ap- 
jlieciated, will convey conviction to the mo!<t scrupulous minds. 
After what has been said by yourself, Mr. Editor, and others 
oa this subject, your correspondent's next communication will 
doubtless place the facts of this case on the most decided grounds; 
waiting which, 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. Bayker. 
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Axr. III. — On the Parallel Motion op a Stkam Bnoine. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Artt, Sfc. 
GesTLEMBN, — The very useful paper on the parallel motion of 
a steam engine by Mr. Aris, which appeared in the last number 
of your Journal, has induced me to offer one connected with the 
same subject. The rules I have proposed for producing a paral- 
lel motion are, I believe, more accurate than any which have 
heretofore been ajiplied, and have not before, to my knowledge, 
appeared in print. 

Tub following rule for connjtuting the proper lengths or radius of 
the bridle rod of a parallel motion, for any radius of the back 
links, is given in Mr. Farey's treatise on the ateam en^e ; it is 
attributed to Mr. Stevenson, of Newcastle. 



(See 



[, figure 1.) 



Rule. — Square the distance in inches A. D. from the centre of 
the great lever to the joint D, by which the back links are sus- 
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pe^ded ; dMcfe> *a^ %^e by fftte^ leiigftb <if th<? j^ar^ftfel' fods 
B, C/ inatijbhes'j ^ qud^^ent is ^e radius 6^ th* Wdlfe rbd^F; Br 
in inches. 

Bwmqiigi-^*^Thff tffe^t le^tf A, Br is 111 la:' radiiur; the 
jbint (rf'the btt^tBd^ £>, £, 66^ iri : liidkis; and th« lengjth 6f the 
peaollel rods^ £^ Cy 45 incheB. Tlien 

(0& IB : 8(ptfi3!>edt=^> 4SM y> : 

in r .i 1 11 f -1 I ■ i fi i iit . irtrin ii •. 96«8 in z fbr tiie 

mdius'of the lengfb of pfefraHisl'Vodfl, 4d in': bridle rod^. 

This rule applies with sufficdent aecurao^F for mo^ practical 
oases^: bttt^itib Bbt strictly eorrect^ atid althoug)^ the ^nor is not 
sensible, within the limits of the proportions usually 'gitFen- to the 
paraUel motion of a steami engine, it would become considerable 
if it were required to proportion a parallel motion, having the back 
linkS'Suspendedat a much shorter radius, than half that of the great 
lever. 

The following rule will apply in extreme cases, with a very 
trifling deviation from accuracy: — 

Having. given the> vibration* of the end of tJie great lever, 
and also of the joint by which the* back links are suspended ; the 
leng^ of stroke of the piston,, (or the chord of the arc which the end 
of the great lever describes) and the same of the joint of the back 
links, take the difference between the vibrationa,^, of the great lever, 
and the vibration, c, d, of the j^oint of the back links, for the proper 
vibration oi^,/, of the bridle rods, (or the versed sine of half the 
arc, their moveable ends, £, should describe) ; the sine E, f^ of 
the .arc i^, Cy must be equal to D9 Cy half the length of stroke of 
the back links ; 

Then to find the Tradius* of the bridle rods — 

ttule, — Square the half" stiroke 2), c,* of" thie bacfe links'; add to 
that square^ the squaredf the vil>fa^]l Cyfy of the bridle rods, aiirf 
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iVo^.^^The vibration df tl^ 6Bi>of tlie^gfeat4Ker, or of senr joiint, iJioVing 
in a similar nanner^dsthe versed 'sine of' \M thtf arc described by that joint ; 
thus, a, by is the vibration of the end of the great lever A, B, and c, d, is the 
vibration of the joint D. 



^^ 
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ie ihe mm so obtained by twice the vibration e, f, of tbe 
e rods ; tbe quotient is the proper ladius for tbe bridle roda. 

SMOmple /. — Tbe great lever A, A, being 111 in : radiua, witb 
G in : Tibration ; then the vibration e, f, of the bridle rods li 
3 in : if the back links are suspended at half stroke ; and tbe half 
atrcJce of the back links (which is equivalent to the sine of half 
deecribei] by tbe bridle rods) = 18 inch. Then by rule ; 

(IS in: 9quared=) 324 in: + (3 in: 8quaied=) 9 in:=333 
J. (3 ia:.2)=55iin: or half the radius of tbe great lever 
the radiua of the bridle rode. 

Example II. — For on extreme case of the back links sufipended 
at one-rixtb of the radius of tbe great lever, or at 1 foot radius ; tbe 
vibration of die back Unlm = 1 in : tbe variation of the bridle rods 
>B (6-1) = 5 in : and the half Btroke of the back link = 6 ui : 

Then by Rule i (6 in : Bquared=) 36 in. + (5 in : squared =) 
3fi in : = 6 1 in. -f (5 in : k 2) = 6. I , in : for the radius of the 
bndle rode. 

This rule, and Mr. Stevenson's, have been tried on a diagram, 
tile great lever being as above stated. 111 in: radius and 6 feet 
stroke ; the vibration of tbe end of the great lever 6 in : the back 
links suspended at j stroke or 27| in : radius ; the half stroke of 
the back links was then 9 in : their vibration 1^ in ; and the vibra- 
tion of tbe bridle roda 4^ in : tbe parallel rods 83^ in : long. With 
these prc^oitione, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 9 J in : for the iBdius 
gf the bridle rods, and would oRow the piston rod to depart about 
9.83 in : from the vertical line; tbe other rule gives 11^ in: fortlie 
radius of the bridle rods, and would allow the piston rod to depart 
about ^ in : from the vertical Use. 

When the bock links are suspended at one-third stroke, or 
37 in: radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 18^ in: radius of bridle 
rods, and would allow a little more than ^ in : deviation in tbe 
piston rod ; the other rule gives 20 in : for the radius of the bridle 
rods, and allows about one-sixth In deviation in the piston rod. 

In extrerae cases, in the other sense, that is, when the back links 
are suspended very near the end of the great lever, the two rules 

1^01.. IV. Ssmno SiRiw, D 
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give considerably different radii for the bridle rods ; but from the 
great length of those radii, tlie vibrations of the back links and 
bridle rods bear a small proportion to half the length of their strokes, 
and the results of both rules are very nearly simila^r. For instance, 
with a beam of the above proportion, when the back links arasos- 
pendedat § stroke, or 74 in : radius, Mr. Stevenson's rule gives 148 
in : radius for tiie bridle rods ; the other rule gives 145 in : radiuft 
but with either radius, the bridle rods will not suffer the piston rod 
tb depart more than one-tenth of an inch from the vertical line. 

The piston rod of a steam engine will only move in a truly 
vertical line, when the radius of the back links of the parallel motion 
is = the length of the parallel rods, because then the bridle rods 
and back links have equal radii and equal lengths of stroke, and 
therefore in every stage of the arcs they describe, they will deviate 
exactly the same quantity in opposite directions, frt)m the vertical 
line ; and the sum of their vibrations will, at all times, be equal to 
the corresponding vibration of the end of the great lever ; but, in 
all other proportions of the parallel motion, that is, whenever the 
radius of the back links is not = the length of the parallel rods, 
the radii of the back links and bridle rods are of unequal lengths, 
while the sines of the arcs they describe are of equal lengths, und 
the sum of their vibrations will not at all times be equal to the 
corresponding vibration of the end of the great lever ; the succes- 
sive deviations of the piston rod from the vertical line, throughout 
fht kngdi of its stroke, will be equal to the differences between the 
VibradGaifl of the great lever, and the sum of the vibrations of the 
back finks and bridle rods ; and by calculating those differences at 
several places in the length of the stroke, a curve may be laid down» 
which will be the real path of the piston rod. 

I am, Genthnen, 

Y^ur's &c. 

PLUMB. 
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Accent patents. 



•To Samuel Walker, of Beeitonin the pariih of Leeds, 
in the county of York, Cloth Manufacturer, for his hav 
tag invented or found out an improved apparatus tcliick 
he denominates an " Operameter," applicable to machi- 
nery far dressing Woollen and other Cloths. — [Sealed 
20th February, 1829.] 

I The apparatus wliicli forms the Bubjoct. uf this Patent ia a 

f'triun of wheels aod pinions eoclosed in u bux, having indexes 

k er hands attached to the central arbur like a clock, and a dial 

^ face by which the number of rotations of a shaft projecting 

from the hinder part of the box is shown ; aud this projected 

ehaft being connected by any convenient meaGS to the working 

parts of a gig mill, a flhearing frame, or any other machinery of 

that kind for dressing cloths, the uumber uf rotations made 

by the operating machine nill be shown by the indexes on the 

dial plate of the Operamater. 

In dressing cloths it is often found that too little or too much 

work has been expended upon them, o»ing to the idleness or 

want of Bkill of the workman. By the employment of the 

Operameter this will be avoided, as the master or overlooker 

will be enabled to direct the workmen to givu a certain quan- 

. tity of work to each cloth, and this will be readily known by 

ftiaspecting the dial. 

F SPECIFICATION. 

" My improved apparatus, denominated an Oferaueter, is 
a peculiar construction of counting machine intended to be 
connected to a gig, for raising the pile of woollen cloths, or to 
a shearing machine for cropping the pile, or to any other ma- 
chine employed for the dressing of cloths ; by which the num- 
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ber of rotations made by the gig barrel, or by the cutter, or 
by any other of the operative parts of an^ anch machines, may- 
be fcuown by inspecting the face of a dial. 

" The object of this apparatus is to measure, ascertain and 
register, the quantity of work done ; that is, the number of 
rotations of the worlting parts of the gig, or other machine, to 
the operatioDH of which the cloth has been submitted ; by the 
attachment therefore, of this Operameler to any of the machines 
employed for dressing clolh, the requisite quantilyof work may 
be apportioned to each piece, withont dependinR on the fidelity 
of the workman ; and the actual work done will be shown with- 
out the possibility of deceiving the employer. 

" The shape in which I have lisund it most conrenieat to 
coDstractthe apparatos is exhibited in the dra\vings; sec Pl&t« I. 
Figure 1, represents the e^itemal appearance of the Opera- 
meter, which is enclosed within a box or case of metal, having 
partitions within, and a dial plate without, on its face, nith 
numbers similar to a clock, and handB attached to tbe outer 
extremities of arbors moved by wheel work within. Fig. 2, is 
a side view, exhibiting the internal mechanism, the outer case 
with the internal partitions being partly shown in auction. 
Pig. S, represents the wheel work as seen in front, the face 
plate being removed, and the front of the upper compartment 
also. Fig. 4, is the back part of the Operamcter,Vith a email 
dial corresponding to the small dial in front. Fij, 3, exhibits 
the wheel work in the back compartment of the case (shota-n 
also in fig. 2,) which is exposed to view by removing the back 
plate and dial -, seen in fig. 4. 

" The machine, whether a gig, ashearing frame, a bmaher, or 
any other machine for dressing cloth, whose movements are to 
be registered by this apparatus, may be connected to tiie Oper- 
ameter at several pointa, that is, at the sides, the top, the bot- 
tom, or the back, as convenictice may require. 

" I shall first describe the most simple mode of communicating 
U.e rotatory movement of the machine to the wheel work of the 
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register, and tbat which I uBuallf eHiploy wlicn conQCHtiiig the 
Operam^ter to a gi^ ; a, is a Shaft paesed through the side of the 
case into the baek eompnrtnient, shown at fig. 5 ; the outci' 
extremity of this shaft a, is to be coonocted by coupliug to thr 
drawbg roll^ or nay other suitable part of a gi;, or to the 
worm shaft, or other coDvenieot part of a sliearing frame. 

" At the inner extremity oF tftia shaft an endless screw 6, is 
fixed, which takes into a toothed wheel e, and on the saihc 
arhor behind c, there is a smaller toothed wheel d, taking irtto 
a conespondiug wheel e. The arbor pf e, 68 may be seen in fig. 2, 
carries a bevel-toothed wheel /, which drives t*o corres- 
ponding bevel-toothed wheels g, and A, and these turn loosely 
on the Tertical shaft «, bein|; connected threto by hanging levers 
or catches, through the medium of the drum it, fixed on the 
shaft I, shown in section in ihe auxiliary fig 6. These catches 
turn in opposite directions, so as to cause one of the wheels only 
at a dnkB to he locked to the shuft, and consequcmtly which ever 
way the wheel /, tarns, the vorlical steft i, will be driven round 
by the locking of one of lite wheels g, w i. This coutiivuncc is 
for tlic purpose of registering the movements Of a rccijirouaJiiflg 
machine which ever way it otay turn, by 9 cootiaued rotaXton 
of the vertical shaft )'. 

" At the lower pnit of the vertical Shaft i, therO is an «Hdt«s3 
screw ^, taking into the wheel m, oa the long shaft n, H,ttva.y' 
ingat its extremities what may, for distinction's sake, be Called 
the mionte hands o, o, acting upon the small dials at the busk 
and front of the Operameter. The same endless screw I, tAeo 
takes into another wheel p, fixed on acroSs shaft (f,{BaC '6f. 3,) 
on which shaft there is an endless screw r, taking intoa tooVhed 
wheel «, the outer extremity of the arbor of which carries wfeat 
may he called the honr hand /, acting on the face of the other 
dial, (see fi^. 1.) 

" It will now he perceived by the train of wheel work described, 
(bat a certain number, say 1400 rotations of the tlrawiog roller 
of thogig, or (^ the worm shaft of the shearing frame, or iany other 
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actuating part of a dressing machiDc to which the shaft a, of 
the Operamctci' may be attached, will cauee the indexes o,'o, 
to traverse once entirely round the small dial plates, every ro- 
tation of which is represented by the advance of the index t, 
through one division of the circle on the large dial at the face 
of the Operameter. 

" It may be necessary here to Observe that an additional or idle 
hand is placed upon the same arbor, and made to turu roand 
loosely as a check for the use of the overlooker. It is scarcely 
requisite to add that any variation in the diameters and teeth 
of the wheels may he made suitable to the speed of the work- 
ing machine. 

" As it may be necessary, according to the situation and con- 
struction of the gig, or shearing frame, the operatioDS of which 
are to be registered, to attach the coupling either at the top, 
or bottom, or opposite sides of the Operameter to that already 
described, I have made the side pieces, w, w, «, w, at the back 
part of the case, (see fig. 6,) to shift their situations, in order 
that the shaft a, may be placed in either of the positions 
shown by dots, in all of which the endless screw b, will take into 
the wheel c, and drive the train in the manner above described. 

" If it should be desirable to drive the Operameter by a coup- 
ling at the back part, I should in that case dispense with the 
shaft a, and its endless screw b, and in place of them introduce 
a shaft V, carrying a toothed wheel lo, shown by dots in fi^. 2, 
4, and 5 ; the shaft being passed through a sliding plate, as in 
fig. 4. 

" The shifting of the plates affords the means of putting the 
Operameter in and out of gear, and of adapting a larger or 
smaller wheel w, according to the speed with which the meter 
is required to register. Or instead of the shaft v, and wheel w, 
a shaft *, and wheel y, likewise shown by dots, may be em- 
ployed, both of which take into and drive the wheel c, which 
produces the movements of the Operameter in the way above 
described, and registers the number of revolutions of the work- 
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iog machine connected thereto. — InroUed 
Office, August, 1829. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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Thomas Bonner, uf Monhwearmouthskore, in the 
County of Durham, Merchant^for his Invention af certain 
Improvements on Safety Lamps. — Sealed 4th December, 
1827. 

This invention is an improve me nt on the Miner's Safety Lamp 
invented by Sir Humphrey Davey, in which the burning wick is 
inclosed within a cylindrical shield of wire gauze, in order to 
prevent the communication of flame from the lamp to the in- 
flammable air or fire damp, as it ia called, which frequently 
occurs in mines, and when ignited, produces such destructive 

The wire gaaze shield considerably obstrncts the light of the 
lamp when in use, and from that cause, the miner is often tempted 
to remove the shield, which consequently exposes all aronud to 
imminent danger. 

To increase the intensity of light given out by these lamps, 

without uncovering them, is tliercfore a desideratum, and such 

is the first object of this improvement ; the second is a mode of 

extinguishing the light without opening it. 

SPECIFICATION. 

" My improvements consist, first, in a means of increasing the 
light of the lamp ; and, secondly, in methods of extinguishing 
the flame. Plate I, fig. 7, is a section of the lamp exhibiting the 
improvements. Figs. 8, and 9, are plans of the top of the lamp, 
shewing two covers of peculiar form for extinguishing the liglit. 
'. 8, the covers are exhibited open, and in fig. 9, shut. 

' My first improvement for increasing the light of the lamp. 
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ia efFccted as follows. Instead of iDlrtxlnelng a wick )ij the cpntre 
of the lamp, as is usually practised, I iDtroduce several small 
wicks round a central tube, as shewn at a, S.g. 8, by whioh 
means, by lighting one or more wicka, as occasion may require, 
I obtain either little or much light. 

" These wick tubes are fixed in a metal ring, whose inner 
diameter ia rather larger than the outer diameter of the fixed 
open tube in the centre of the lamp, and the outer diameter of 
the ring, ia rather less than the diameter of the opening for the 
light un the top of the lamp ; so that this ring, with the wick 
tubes fixed tu it, slips easily in and goes round the centre tube, 
the inner edge of the ring resting upon a narrow ledge left on 
the centre tube to aupport it ; or the outer edge of it rests on a 
ledge left round the opening for the light, as shewn at c. And 
fLS the ring is thereby at perfect liberty to revolve, the wicks 
are carried round by the trimming iron. 

" The ring may either be level with the top of the tamp, or a 
little below it, hut those parts of the wick tubes having the slits 
for triiomiug, roust be above the ring, and a slit made on each 
side of them, hut not opposit« each other in the same tube. 

" My methods of extinguishing the light, are as follows. First, 
d, d, shews two covers of peculiar form for extinguishing 
the fiame while unscrewing the gauze t«p, which is enlarged 
in diameter at bottom, as shewn at /,y, to allow room for these 
covers ; the light by means of these covers is thus prevented 
from being improperly exposed. 

" The covers are formed of two pieces of thin metal, placed 
upon the upper side of the lamp, upon studs or otherwise, so as 
to traverse on the piu or screw o. The covers arc carried over 
the light so as to extinguish it, by any mechanical means that 
may be preferred, hut t adopt one or more catches affixed or 
the screw ring, as shewn at e. 

" Secondly, f extinguish the light by an extinguisher, as ahswn 
at q, suspended at the top of the gauze cylinder by a combustible 
substance, such as a piece or slip of wood, or paper, or other- 
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wise, which extiugatsher falls upon the light, when the com- 
bustible substance is either bnrat or broken, by pressing upon 
the driver i. 

" This extinguisher is formed of a thick circular piece of metal, 
of the same diameter as the interior of the gauze cylinder, or 
wlyso; it is shewn at ^, fig. 7, and separately at fig. 10, It is 
ladewith two grooves to slide on two wires, A, A, fig. 7, to guide 
I on its ascent and descent, which wires are secured at the 
?nd to the brass top/j, of the cylinder, and at the lower 
1 ta two of the outer wires. 

' This extinguisher may also be suspended by a pin k, to be 

Krted at /,or m, or it may be any otherwise suspended. In 

[. 7,n, shews apiece of metal or wire, to be used as a trimming 

I, to which, however, I make no claim. — \_Tnrolled in tha 

PeUy Bag Office, June, 1829. 

Specification drawn by Ihe Patenlea. 
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'o William Story, of Morfey, in the parish of Batley, ia 
the comity of York, Plumber and Glazier, nnd Samuei, 
Hirst, of the same place, Clothier, for their having dis- 
covered certain materials, which tchefi combined, are 
suited to be employed in scouring, milting or fulling, 
cleansing, and washing of cloths, and other fabrics, and 
by the employment of which materials considerable im- 
provements in those processes are effected. — [Sealed 
10th March, 1829.] 

This is an alkaline liquor, to be employed for extracting the 
grease in sconring wool or woollen cloth, and also as a sapona- 
ceous material in milling or fulling. It is prepared by the 
distillation of urine, which produces a strong ammoniacal Uquov 
in which a cert^n quantity of soap is afterwards to be dissolved, 
and then the liquor being secured from the air, may be stored 
by for use, 
_ Vci. IV. Srcokh Samss. s 
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SPECIFICATION. 

" The material which we employ for cleansing, 'washing, h 
itig, and milling woollen and other cloths, is a saponaceous nu'x- 
ture, compounded of alkaline matters, trith a small quantity of 
fat, which we prepare in the following manner, viz. — 

" Take a large cistern, and fill it with human urine, in which 
cistern it should remain for ahout six weeks, in order to 
ferment. When that has taken place, take from the cistern 
ahout four hundred gallons of the fermented urine, and put it 
into an iron still, having a hlock tin worm passing through a 
refrigeratory vessel, as commonly constructed. 

Add to the urine, in the stilt, ahout one pound of tallow pre- 
pared form heef suet, which tallow is for the purpose of pre- 
venting the froth that would otherwise arise in the ebullition. 

" Distill these materials, and from the still when in operation 
take over into a cask, through the worm, ahout sijt hundred 
weight of ammotiiacal liquor, or as it is chemically termed aquo 
ammonia. Add to this ammoniacal hquor Id the cask, about 
sis founds of the best mottled soap, previously dissolved i 
which will give the liquor an opaque appearance, and is design- 
ed by its substance, to assist the adhesion of the fibres of 
the woo] in milling ; and also the scouring and removing of 
any foul matters, which may have attached to the wool during 
the manufacture. 

" Mix the dissolved soap well with the liquid ammonia, and 
then let the material thus prepared be carefully closed up in 
the cask by a bung, in order to exclude the atmospheric air. 

" This liquor is then fit for the purpose of being employed 
as a saponaceous material for scoorbg, milling or fulling, 
cleansing, and washing of woollen and other cloths and fab- 
rics." — [InrcUed in the Inrolment O0ce in Chancery, Septem- 
ber, 1B29.] 
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7u Edwahd HearDjO/ Devonshire Street, Vauxhall Rvad, 
in the parish of Lambeth, and county of Surrey, Chemist, 
for his incenlioji of a certain improvement or improve- 
ments ill Illumination or producing artificial Light, — 
[Sealed 12th Februiiry,1829.] 

This mvenCioii consists principally injbe employment of a va* 
riety of refuse mliterials of oily, resinous, and carbonacious 
natures, for the production of je;as for illumiiiatiou. It is also 
proposed to make candles of margaric acid, or a miirtui'e of tliat 

tterial with other substances. The Patentee describes his iu- 
itioD in these words, 
SPECIFICATION. 
• Uluininatioii or artificial light bein^ usually produced from 
I decomposition of solid and fluid bodies, which are converted, 
by the agency of heat, into a gaseous state, and on ignition 
afford light, I therefore take from the class of those solid sub- 
stances which have not been heretofore used for making inflam- 
mable gas, for that purpose a residuary matter obtained in the 
manufacture or preparation of tallow from raw fats, known in 
nmmerce by the name of greaves or graves, as also the resi- 
species of fats commonly called 
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from other 



" I likewise take the residuary or refuse substances, which are 
obtained in manufactories where hortis, hoofs, bones, bides, 
skins, leather, or other greasy or inflammable matters are em- 
ployed, as also those left after the expression of oils from the 
seed, such as are known in commerce by the name of linseed 
oil, cake, rape seed oil cake, mustard seed cake, almond oil 
cake, poppy oil seed cake, and all others so produced ; I also 
use beech nuts or mast cocoa nuts, and all others abounding in 
ail, which have not hitherto been generally or publicly known 
to have been employed for this purpose. 

" I employ these solid bodies either separately or in combi- 
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iiatidn with each other, and in such proportions as may be found 
most suitable for the production of light, of the best quality, 
and with most economy. - 

^^ These substances are to be placed in retorts or other proper 
vessels, and exposed to the requisite degrees of heat, eliminat- 
ing or setting free their gaseous products, and which are after- 
wards to be collected an(l purified for the purposes of illumina-" 
tion, in any of the usual and well known methods. 

^^ From the class of fluid inflamitiable bodies, as well as those 
of a bituminous nature, I take coal tar, the black oil obtained in 
the distillation of bones, and other animal substances, cocoa nut 
oil, and other similar inflammable bodies, and mix two or more 
of them together, in those proportions which maybe found most 
advantageous for the production of a good light, and at the 
least possible expense, and which of course must necessarily 
vary according to the fluctuations of their prices at different 
periods of time, as well as the intentions of the operator. 

" This compound oily mixture is to be decomposed by the ap- 
plication of heat, in a similar manner, and by the employment 
of similar apparatus to those usually made use of in the pro- 
duction of oil gas. 

^^ In coal gas works the period at which I would introduce 
the oily mixture above named, into the usual retorts employed 
for the production of coal gas, would be that in which the coal 
has ceased to afford gas suitable for the purpose of illumination, 
and is producing the light carburetted hydrogen gas, which 
possesses but little illuminating power, the coke being then in 
a state of incondescence which is favourable to the immediate 
decomposition of this oily mixture, and for facilitating the for- 
mation of heavy carburetted hydrogen gas. 

''' As candles are also used as a source of artificial light, so 
1 hereby claim the exclusive rights and privileges conferred by 
this patent to the application of a well known substance dis-» 
covered by a French chemist, and termedby him " Margarine,'^ 
to the manufacture of candles, to be used either separately, or 
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in combination with wax, spermaceti, tallow, or etearine, m any 
proportions of one or more of these substances, as may be found 
must eligible to employ with reference to the intended quality 
or price of the candles bo manufactured therewith. — ^Jnrolled 
in Hie Inrobnent Office, Augutt, 1823.] 
SpeciJicalioii drafii by tlip I'alenlee. 



^o David Napiek, 0/ WaTren-street, i-'Hzroy-square, in the 
Comity of Middlesex, Engineer, for certain Improvements 
I in Machinery, applicable to Letter-press Printing. — 
\ Sealed 2d October, 1828. 



^H SP]i:ClFICATION. 

^^B" The improvements on letter-press printing machines, or presses, 
intended to be secured by this patent, are two in nninber; 
First, (in cylinder printing) the application of four feeding 
apparatuses to a machine with hut one printing cylinder and 
surfaee ; and, secondly, (in surface printing) placing the power 
for giving the impression centrally between four surfaces, and 
two forms of type, the outer surfaces being fixtures during the 
impression. But that my meaning may be more clearly under- 
stood (see the diagrams in Plate 11. attached), and seeing that 
the nature and construction of printing machines are so univer- 
sally known, it is obvious that any explanation which 1 may 
chance to give, beyond the said improvements, will be super- 
abundant. Fig. 1, represents four feeding boards and appara- 
tuses a, adapted to one prujting cylinder b, which cylinder is in- 
tended to print both ways, consequently paper and ink must be 
supplied at both ends ; the printing cylinder receives its motion 
from the surface, being connected thereto by the racks c, in the 
usual way, and tlie surface is impelled by a crank underneath, 
or in any of the ordinary ways ; the inking apparatuses d, are 
the same in eveiy respect with those adopted to " Napier's 
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xasiichines'' (which machiiies are well known to the puhlic) with 
the exception^ that in this case they are moved hy the wheel 
and piinions e from the cylinder, and in the other, hy rack and 
pinion, from the surface. 

'^ The feeding apparatuses are the same in principle with 
those adapted to my single and double imperial machines (which 
machines are equally well known), with the exception that in 
this case they are removed to a distance from the printing cylin- 
der, and therefore have their motion conveyed to them by means 
of the strong gut band /, in the following way — (But let it be 
here observed that both ends of the machine are alike, there- 
fore what is said of the pne, will be equally applicable to the 
other) viz. One end of the guty, is wrapped twice round, and 
made fast to the rigger g, which is a fixture on the end of the 
printing cylinder b, from thence it is passed once round the rig- 
ger hy which is loose on the spindle of the feeding cylinder i, and 
from thence conveyed inside of the frame (see the dotted line) 
and round the corresponding rigger en the opposite end, and 
again made fast to the rigger g, 

" It will now be obvious, that as the cylinder b, revolves hack*- 
ward and forward by the action of the surface, so will the loose 
riggers A, which riggers are each provided with a ratchet or 
catch, so that though they go loose in one direction, they be- 
come fixtures th^ other, and bring round the feeding cylinder i, 
with them at every return : which feeding cylinder i, gives motion 
to the feeding cylinders k, hy means of the endless tapes which 
conveys the paper to the printing cylinder (see the arrows.) 

The feeding bar /, is brought down to take a sheet every alter- 
nate revolution of the cylinder i, exactly as it is in my imperial 
machines, as stated above ; but the feeding bar /, is attached to 
the feeding bar m, by the connecting rod n, therefore, both come 
down and take a sheet at the same time ; hence, the advantage 
of having the one feeder further removed from the printing 
cylinder than the other. Both sheets, it will be observed, pass 
to the printing cylinder between the same tapes as shown by the 
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arrows. The fpit-band o, which passes round the rigger p, upon 
the spindle of tlic feeding cylinder k, is for the purpose of com- 
miinicating motion to the rollers q, with their endless tapes, 
which convey the paper from the printing cylinder to the board 
r, (see the avro^) where it is discharged with the printed 
aide upward. The eudless tapes which conduct the paper to 
the printing cylinder, return round the rollers s, and (, (see the 
returning arrows) ; there is therefore three tapes which pass under 
the printing cylinder, over the rollers a, and round the rollers w, 
where the ends are also made fast, end on which they wind 
alternately, as the printing cylinder revolves to and fro; which 
lapes are kept to a proper degree of tension, by means of a 
pulley, line and weight, on the opposite end of the rollers ; 
which line winds on aa the tape winds off, and vice versa. These 
lapes are for the purpose of receiving the sheet from the endless 
tapes, of wiapping it round the periphery of the cylinder, while 
itreceivestheimpression, and of conducting it out at the opposite 
end. There are besides, tliree endless tapes which pass round the 
printing cylinder and the small pulliea v, which are for the pur- 
pose of parting the printed sheet from the cylinder, and of in- 
troducing it between the rollers 9, with their endless tapes, 
to be conveyed to the receiving hoard r. 

" The second part of my invention, is represented by the 
diagrams, figs. 2, 3 and 4, the same letters denoting the same 
parts in each ; a, 6, c, and d, represent four printing surfaces, 
with thepowere,appliedbetwecn them, the only piece of framing 
here represented, is for the purpose of showing what is meant 
by the upper and under Burfaces, a, and d, being fixtures during 
the impression, one form of type/", is laid upon the under sur- 
face rf, and the other form g, upon the intermediate surface b, 
the intermediate surfaces b, and c, have perpendicular guides h, 
to prevent side deviation, and are suspended on levers 1, (see 
fig, S.) so as mutually to act as a counterbalance to each other ; 
tlie upper surface 6, having rather the preponderance. Theyare 
ilso each provided with four flat bearings t, against which the 
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rollers /, of the power e, are intended to act. The power re- 
presented at e, is two shafts m, with projecting arms and rollers I, 
(see fig, 4), which are connected by the wheels n ; it will there- 
fore be obvious, that if either of the wheels be forced round by 
means of a lever or otherwise, the two intermediate surfaces 
h, and c, will be pressed with eqnal force in opposite directions, 
as power and resistance, bo that two impressions will be ob- 
tained with the same expense of time and power as is necessary 
in the ordinary way to obtain one. 

As there is some novelty in the method which I purpose to 
adopt, for passing the paper from one form to the other, &c. 
I shall first state, that the cylinders o, and p, have an endless 
weh of thick machine cloth (being single on the impression) 
passed round them, encompassing the upper surface a — The 
cylinders q, and r, have a web of thin cloth (being double on 
the impression) passed round them with the double passing 
between the surfaces c, and tl ; the upper part of which cloth 
is brought down to its proper level by the rollers «. 

There arc also endless tapes, in number correspoiidisg to 
the margins in the forms, passed over the cylinders o, p, t, «, v, 
and returned under q, through between the surfaces c, and rf, up 
round r, through between the surfaces a, and b, and up round the 
feeding roller w. There are besides a corresponding number of 
tapes passed round the cylinders x, q, r, going through between 
the surfaces a, and S, and returning between the surfaces c, and 
d\ the cloth and tape are intended to pass sufficiently close to the 
under side of the surfaces a, and c, to allow the inking rollers to 
pass, it being intended to ink without moving the surfaces on 
which the forms lay. 

" The paper is supplied from the board y, in any of the 
usual ways, and by one revolution of the cylinder q, a sheet is 
brought in between the surfaces a, and J, by means of the end- 
less tapes and cloth. A second revolution brings it round to the 
back of the cylinder r, whilst a second sheet fills up the place 
of the first. A third revolution brings the first sheet between the 
surfaces c, and d, and a third sheet between the surfaces g, and 
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b, and after every revolutios of the cylinder q, an imprcasion is 
taken as before described, and the paper ia successively dis- 
charged on the receiving board z, printed on both aides. 

" The improvements contained in these diagrams, and herein 
iiescribed, which are intended to be secured under this patent, 
o respect to any particular kind or construction of feed' 

g apparatus, inking apparatus, delivering apparatus, power for 
living the impression, or any other movement, further than has 
D stated above, namely, the adaptation of four feeders to one 
^ntiug cylinder and surface, and the application of power for 
giving the impression centrally between four surfaces and two 
forms of type, the outer surfaces being fixtures during the 
impression." — \_InroUed in the Inrolmcnt 0_^cc, in Chancery, 
Dec. 1828.] 

Specification driwn by the Paienlce. 



yo WiLLiAN PocL, of the Pariih of St. Michnel on the 
Mount, in tkecili/of LiTicoln,Smith,forhishaving invented 
certain improvements in machinery for propelling vessels 
and giving motion to mills and other machinery. — [Soaled 

^ 26th May iSig.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

L " These improvements in machinci'y for propelling vessels, 
|iid in giving motion to mills and other machinery, consist in 
a pecnliar mode of turning and guiding rotatory paddles or 
float boards, mounted in their carrier wheel upon horizontal 
axles, which improvements are designed to enable Ihem to en- 
ter into and pass out of the water edgewise. 

" The disadvantages attendant upon the employment of the 
ordinary fixed radical paddles, both for propelling and for un- 
dershot water wheels, by their pressing upon the surface in en* 
tering the water, and being impeded by lifting the back water 

■ VuL. IV. Second SRRiEi. t 
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rii quitting it, are so well understood bv engineers that it is u 
cesaary to point oat the theoretic defects of their constrDction. 

"The Patentee has adopted in conneciiou with bis improvement, 
square or ohlon^ paddles attached to the rims of the carrier or 
paddle wheel, by meaas of an axle crossing the middle of each 
paddle, and its pivots bearing and turning in the rim of the 
wheel near its periphery, 

" The improvement consists in affixing to the end of the axle 
of such paddle a lever, with a bnss or stnd, near its extremity, 
which boss or stud is intended to act in an cxcentric cricular 
l^roove made stationary at the side of the vessel, or affixed to the 
frame work of the mill or other machinery. By means of these 
■tuds or bosses near the extremities of the levers traversing 
in the excentric groove as the carrier wheel goes round, the 
paddles are respectively turned upon their axles at certain 
parts of the rotation of the wheel, by which contrivance the 
paddles are made to descend into the water edgewise in nearly 
perpendicular positions, and after making the propelling stroke 
at right angles to the surface of the water rising, edgewise out 
of the water in the same position, and thereby avoiding the re- 
sistance to which the ordinary radial fixed paddle is exposed, 
and consequently acting with considerably increased effect. 

" Plate I, fig. 2, is aside view ofa propelling wheel, with the im- 
provements adapted thereto. Fig. 12, is a front view of the 
same; a, a, is the beam or bearing affixed to the side ofa 
vessel, or to the frame work of a water mill, on which the axle 
of the carrier or patldle wheel is supported and turned ; b, b, 
are the plummcr blocks ; c, the axle of the wheel ; d, d, d, d, 
the rims of the wheel, carrying the paddles ; c, e, e, c, are the 
axles of the paddles, the pivots of which turn freely in the rims 
''i /,/,/, are levcre affixed to the ends of the axles e, with a 
stud or boss, at the extremity of each lever; A, A, are two 
rings connected together by loops or staples, and forming the 
groove for the bosses or studs of the levers to act in, as the 
carrier wheel goes round. 
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These rings are securely fixed to the aide of the reBsel, or to 
the &&me work of the mill, in a situation exccntric to the axle 
of the carrier or paddle wheel, and by nieanB of the studs or 
boraes gaide the levers, so as to confine the paddles in every 
part of their course to the desired positions. 

Having described the construction of a wheel for propelling 
ships, boats and other vessels on water, with the improvements 
attached thereto, the Patentee deems it unnecessary to particii- 
Inrise the variations which might be required in adapting the 
same contrivances to the wheel of an undershot water mill, as 
his claim of novelty and improvement consists in the following 
particulars, viz. the attachment of a lever to the axle of each 
paddle, with a stud boss or anti-friction roller acting in and 
confined by a fixed excentric channel or groove formed by rings, 
or by any other means that might be found desirable. — \_In- 
rolled in the Petty Bag Office, July, 1829.] 



To John Nicholls, ofPershall, in the County of Stafford, 
Gentleman, for his Invention of certain Improvements in 
the Lever, and the application of its Power. — Sealed, 
25 July 1829. 

The subjoct of this Patent is founded on one of those mistaken 
projects for obtaining power by compound leverage, which bo 
often emanate from persons unacquainted with the true prin- 
ciples of mechanics. Wc give the explanation in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPECIFICATION. 

'■ Mt said invention of improvements in the " Lever and the 
application of its power," consists in applying weights to the 
opposite sides or ends of a lever suspended at the centre, (the 
centre of gravity being below the point of suspension) so at 
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when acted upon to produce a vibratory or oscillating motioDi 
' which may be applied like any other force or power to tb« 
ipoving of machinery or other useful purposes^ where force is 
ic<j[uired. The construction is represented in Plate III, figs. 1 &2^' 
This lever may he made of cast iron or any other suitable niate-. 
rial, and may be of any given form or dimensions, as to its lengthy 
breadth or thickness at certain given points. Near each end; I 
attach weights, as represented in the drawing, or I so form the^^ 
arms of the lever as to act themselves as weights. These weights 
are placed in such a position as to balance each other, and at ■ 
a given distance below the line of the axis of motion, and by the' 
alternate elevation and depression of each end in succession^ I 
obtain a vibratory action, by which an accession of .power is. 
obtained. I find, by experiment, that when the lever is ^incbet. 
frpm the axis of suspension to the centre of the weights, that Aei 
line of the centres of the said weights, should be about fifteen 
one-eighth or thirteen one-fourth of an inch below the centre of 
the axis of suspension, making an angle with the centre of about 
sixteen degrees. I also find, that it is beneficial for the im- 
proved lever to have an elevation above the axis, of about two 
and three-quarter inches, and of about four and a half inches . 
above the line of the centres of the weights, making an angle 
with the centre of about 25 dgrees. The suspended weights 
which I have applied in these applications, are about 2lbs. ^ach, 
and the vibratory action of the lever about 36 vibrations, or 
double strokes, per minute. These lines of construction, and 
given dimensions, and the statement of weight, as applied in 
practice, I lay down and recommcfnd as general data, for the 
proportional construction of all apparatuses on a larger scale, 
and which I consider as best adapted to obtain the most effective 
power from the application of my said improved lever. But I do 
not confine myself to any particular form of construction, or.to , 
these proportions, for if a greater speed is required, I use larger . 
or heavier weights, and if a slower ' speed is wanted, I use 
lighter weights, and adapt the construqtion of the improved • 
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lever and its mftcliinery, to the object to wliich it ia intended to 
he applied. 

'* 1 now proceed more particularly to describe the nature of 
my said invention and improremeuts ; figures 1 and 2, ace geo- 
metrical elevations and side views of the two sides of the iiu- 
proved lever, showing the application of its power to move 
machinery and other useful objects, to which the said improve- 
ments may be found apphcable a, a, in, each figure reprGsest 
one side of the improved lever, which may be made of wood or 
of cast iron, or of any other suitable material ; b, b, arc weights 
attached to each end of the lever, which should be equal o^ 
nearly so ; c is the axis on which the lever a, a, is suspended ; 
d, d, are columns of cast iron or other suitable material, which 
support the improved lever ; e, is a crank or lever fixed firmly 
in the axis c, and moves with the lever ; y, is a connecting rod, 
whichjoinsorconnects the crank e, with the cranky, on the axis 
h ; 1, i, is a wheel fixed on the axis h, which operates upon, and 
moves the pinion k, h, wtiich is firmly fixed on the axle / ; m,m, 
is a fly wheel, also fixed to the axle / ; n, is an iron pin to which 
a rope u, is attached, for the purpose of putting in motion the 
mproved lever and suspended weights ; o, o, o, o, are stays or 
braces, whicji connect each side of the suspended lever firmly 
together ; /j,y,7), are frames of cast-iron or other material, 
made to support the wheel i, i, and the pinion k, k, and their 
axis c, and k. 

Figure 3, represents asectional view of the suspended lever ; 
fl, a, a, a, represents the wood on cast iron sides; i, 6, the lead 
or iron weights ; e, the crank on the ajiis ; c, c, o, the axis of 
the improved lever ; o, o, o, o, the stays or braces, by which the 
sides of the lever are firmly held together. 

" Figure 4, represents a sectional view of the ha,mep,p,p, p, 
on which the fly wheel m, m, on the axis I, and the pinion k, k, 
rest, and are supported, also the wheel i, i, on the axis h, on 
which the crank g, is fixed. The improved lever and machinery 
'Jierewith connected, and which have been hevei 
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may be put in motion by any power acting npon it in sncb man- 
ner as to produce a vibratory action on tlic end of the lever 
a, a, &c. Forynatance, a pulley and ratchet wheel, may be 
attached to the frame p, p, which being caused to act with 
sufiicient force on the end of the lever at n, through the niediani 
of a rope or any other connecting means, a depreSBJon at one end 
of a lever will occur, and the gravity of the weights will in- 
stantly produce an effort to regain an equilibrium ; and the effect 
will he a vibratory action or motion of the improved lever ; which 
operation being repeated, a rotatory movement of the machinery 
may be produced, and the power thus obtained, applied to use- 
ful purposes. Thus motion may be communicated by the force of 
a man acting directly upon the rope «, by a pull downwards, or 
in any other convenient mode, by which the vibratory action 
will be communicated to the improved lever a, a, and suspended 
weifihts 5, S, which will operate by the axle c, upon the crank e, 
communicating motion by the connecting rod/", to the crank g, 
and the axle h, to the wheels i, i, which operates upon, and 
moves the pinion k, fc, iixcd on the axle /, and the fly wheel m, m, 
being thus put in rapid motion, will enable the crank g, to pass 
the liue of centres or neutral points, and the motion and power 
thus originated by the action of the improved lever and weights, 
may be communicated to a corn mill or any other machine or 
machinery requiring rotary motion. The power originated by 
the vibratory action of the improved lever and weights, may 
also bo advantageously applied to working pumps and many 
other useful purposes, which will be obvious to every practical 
raecbanist. Having thus described my improvement generally 
and particularly, and having given an example of the mode of 
constructing my said invention of the improved lever, and the 
particular details of the application and manner of operation 
by which the power of its_vibratory action may be communi- 
cated to machinery, and by which description and drawings 
any conipetent mechanist may construct or manufacture, and 
appty the same to useful purposes, I proceed to state my ape- 
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cisl claiiQB to the hivention of the improvemcDts herein described, 
Biid the application of their power 

" First, — 1 claim as my inveation, the application of the 
TJbratory motiOD of suspended weights actiiig on opposite sides 
or ends of a lever, having a common axta to the production or 
application of force as a moving power, as herein described. 

" I claim as my invention, the described application of the 
improved lever, and of the mechanical power originating from 
the vibratory motion of suspended weights, acting as aforesaid 
under any other similar form of construction, by which the same 
can he manufactured, produced and applied ; but 1 do not claim 
the wheels, cranks or axis, or any other mechanical apparatus 
in common use, as any part of my invention, except in connec- 
tion with the construction of the ' improved lever, and the 
application of its power,'" — InroUed in the Inrolment Office 
in Chancery, Sept. IS29. 

Specification drawn by Mt. Rayiicr. 



The following observations on this invention are forvarded by 
K Correspondent : — 

" The Patentee has availed himself, in this case, of that pro- 
perty or disposition in matter to a state of rest — termed the 
inertia of matter — to obtain a force or power, which he pur- 
poses to apply to various useful purposes. 

" The vis inertife of matter (or power of inactivity) has been 
detined by Sir Isaac Newton to be a power implanted in all 
matter — by which it resists any change to be in a state of rest,, 
and by which when disturbed it endeavours to recover that 
state of rest to which it naturally tends. 

" Inthe construction oftbe improved lever the Patentee places 
the suspended weights' below the axes of motion, and at the 
extremities »i the arms of a lever of considerable length. By 
acting upon the end of the lever, the position of the weights is 
rferauged, and the force of inertia combined with the gravity 
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of the weight operates to restore that rest aiid t^quilibrium 
which has been distiirbod, and the successive alternations, arc 
picsDined ao to operate in the action of the lever, that a forcp 
will be originated which may be applied advantageously to 
more machinery, and to other objects where power is required. 
" Aserieaof well conducted experiments appear needful to 
perfect this invention, anJ to place the improved lever before 
the public in a shape not to be questioned by the cavils of 
objection B." 



To AuQusTtis Applegarth, of Crayford, Kent, printer, Jw 

improvements in Block printing. — [Sealed 26th January, 

1828. 

These improvements apply principally to the printing of 
shawls or gquare handkerchiefs of silk or cotton, and 
consist, first, in the constructioD of a suilabic bench or 
table for laying out a piece or length, of tlie material to 
receive the impression of the blocks ; and, secondly, the 
construction and mode of applying the blocks for ginng 
the impression. 

Plate Hi. fig. 6, represents a plan or horizontal view of 
the table. Fig, 7, an end elevation of the same. The table 
is placed upon brick work or other solid fouudation, and 
consists of fiat stones, a, a, each, equal in size to the 
square of the shan'l or handkerchief to be printed ; oyer 
these the felt or blanket is to be spread and stretched 
tight by tenter hooks on the sides, and by rods placed 
across the table, and held down between each stone by 
hooks or staples. 

Upon the blanket so fixed the length of the piece of 
silk or cotton is extended and confined in a similar way 
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to the blanket, the Trame b, b, b, which turns upon hinges 
■t c, c, c, is tben shut down over the table as seen at 
fig'. 6, by which the piece is divided into suitable squares 
for printing shawls or handkerchiefs. 

If the pattern of the shawl or handkerchief is intended 
to consist of four corner pieces, as in the first square coiR- 
partoients of the table, then a bh>ck il, in to be employed 
fitting* exactly one fourth of the area of the square, on 
which block the pattern of one fourth of the shawl with 
the corner of the design is to be engraved. The block 
being very carefully placed close against the angle of the 
frame as in the second compartment, four repetitions of 
the impression perfect the design. 

If a border only is intended to be printed round the 
edge of the shawl, as shown in the third compartment, 
then a block with a pattern is prepared extending along 
one side as at e. If a centre piece alone, as at the fourth 
compartment, is to constitute the subject to be printed, 
then the frame must be divided by cross pieces as in the 
fifth compartment, and the block introduced into the cen- 
tre, fitting the space exactly. 

It is obvious that in this way any pattern may beprinted, 
and several persons may be employed at the same time 
upon the table, the colouring or inking of the blocks hetng- 
performed in the usual w^ys, and when one length of tlie 
material has been completed, the frame being raised, 
allows the finished portion to be drawn off, and another 
length placed upon it in like manner to be printed in the 

me way, — Inoolled May, 1828. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Natitial 'Vheolugy , forming- part 2, of tlie Lihrari/ of 
Reli-gioiis Knowlctige, I -ino. 1829, 

All our roaders must havo heard of Paley's Natural 
Theology, indeed it has found a place in almost every 
library, and yet it abounds in faults both of science and 
theological illustration. Neither is the present work »!• 
tog:etbeT free from censure on the latter score, though 
that is a department with which we have little to do. 
The science is, however, eseellent, the rcaconing: clear 
and logical, and the arrangement of the subjects as good 
as could have been adopted. One or two extracts will 
show that we have not over praised this cheap and valu- 
able little work. " We may commence with showing how 
the circulation of the blood serves to convey the nutrimen- 
tal part of our food to every portion of the body, and it 
will be necessary to remind the reader, that the circulat- 
ing system consists of a heart at the centre, and of blood 
vessels, which, as it were, grow out of the heart in large 
trunks, and then send out large branches, called veins and 
arteries, which divide and subdivide till they at last become 
as small as hairs. 

" These are so thickly spread over the whole body that 
we cannot prick the point of a needle into any part of the 
flesh without drawing blood ; that is, without pricking a 
a blood vessel. They enter into the substance of even 
the bones themselves. 

" Now tfu: coiiTse of the nutriment is as follows; — Id the 
mouth, as we know, it is ground down and mixed with 
the saliva. It then descends down a wide passage, and 
falls into a bag or pouch, called the stomach, situated 
in an ioojining position across the chest. 
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^B •■" There it meets with a liquid, called the gftstric juice, 
r which is secreted, that is, separated from the blood, by the 
glands situated in the internal coat of the stomach. 

" By the actioo of this powerful solvent it is reduced 
■till further into a sort of thick g;rey pulp, which is called 
chyme. 

" The stomach, byiitr<jmulou8,undulatingrootion, emp- 
ties its contents, thus altered, into a large intestiDe, which 
ii, in fact, only a continuation of the stomach itself, called 
the duodenum. In its passage throug-h the bowels the 
milkif or nutritive part of the mixture becomes entirely 
sepBTated iiom ihe grosser part, either by the action of 
the bile, which is poured upon it as it passes throug-h the 
dsodeDum (which was the opinion held till lately), or by 
ilc being attracted by the inner coat of the bowels, which 
a supposed to possess the curious property of making 
tlte selection. (The latter account is a recent discovery.) 
Be this as it may, the milk-like fluid is in this stage of the 
process called chyle. Along the whole course of the in- 
teslines, which in a man are about thirty-two feet in 
length, mvriads of tubes, called lacteals, present their 
mouths, and absorb the chyle as it passes over them. 

" These tubes, which are so small as scarcely to be vi- 
sible unless when full of chyle, soon unite into larger 
branches. 

" The pipes formed by this union terminate in glands 
from \vhich still larger pipes arise, and carry the chyle, 
thus collected from ail parts of the intestines, into a com- 
mon reservoir or receptacle. 

" This reservoir holds about two table-spoonsful, and 
from this vessel a main pipe or duct proceeds, climbing 
up the back part of the chest, then creeping along the 
gullet, till it reaches the neck. Here it empties itselj'iala 
a large vein, which soon carries the chyle, now mingled up 
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whh the old bloody io the hearty apd thence it is districted ,, 
through every^ even the minutest yessel in the wfaol^.r-^ 
system. Thus th^ &>od which we U^ in at an apectim. . 
of the body- is. di^(rjyt)uted to every: npqk and corner -^f it, 
WbM ^^ f^oeive with our moutha findt^jits wajr to» tb#^/ 
fingers' ends; which was the^r^^ use of the circulatiiif(:;ini 
system we proposed to explain. i 

'^ While we^ are upon the subject^ we may be permitted 
tq puike a f^w obseryatioos respecting that part of the o 
contrinance, alsq, which serves to convey the nutrimenL j 

^* Thifi immense leng^ of intestines is superfluous^ coa-, ^ 
sifjer^d ^mply as;a passage ^ but the most evident desigi^, .. 
i^ hebel<|,in it when considered as allowing more^i9i^« and, 
spqceio^ tli^^eaftracitiau of the chyie^ which if not taken up , 
by the lacfei^fi or ^|in^te tubes in one part, may he tftke^, < 
up by. tho^ of. some other pi^rt, 

'^ The n^xt observation if^ that since it was of the Utqa,o;st 
i(npprtance th^t the lapteals should take up nothing but 
chyie, it was necessary that they should be exceedingly 
fiqe and slender,: yet if it is also necessary, which it 2>.in 
the human frame^ fpr them to^e.xtract as much as three of 
four qin^rtsinfidciy for th^ support of the body, their 57i%a^<^, 
ness xx^u^\ b^.niade up by their number \ a^d accordingly, 
their number is incalculable. 

*' Again, that tube or duct^ which we have described as 
eouv^ir^g tbe^l^le from the reservoir, in ord^r to ee^pty 
it in^>. the bl^Q^x being strxiight, and being furoished 
w.itb no force to propel its contents, it contains a supcessipn 
of valves or doors, all opening one way, that is, up- 
wards. 

** While the chyle continues in the ascending direction, 
thesie valves offer no resistance, but lie back upon the side 
of the tube. On the contrfiry, whenever the chyle attempts 
to descend, for the want of sufficient force to push it on. 
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the valves are thrust out from the side of the Tesael by ihe 
chyie g-etting behind them, and are shut down. Thus the 
chyle itself is made to prevent its own escape. 

" Canitbg doubted whethertbegreHtleng-th of the intes- 
tines is precisely adapted to the office and size of the 
lacteals? Are not these valves strictly mechanical con- 
trivances, both as it respects their use and construction ? 

" But the second use of the circulation is Lo carry a supply 
of material, for secretion or separution, to the liver, the 
kidneys, the stomach, and to every other part of the body 
which is furnished with glands. It is true that secretion 
is a process which is but imperfectly understood ; but its 
importance is clearly attested in the human frame by the 
circumstance, that a single secretion being wrong is often 
enoug-h to make life miserable, and even sometimes to de- 
stroy it. 

" We can also clearly distinguish the result, which we 
call the secretion, although the mode by which it is pro- 
duced may be entirely concealed from our enquiries. 
" What we know of the subject is this: — We seethe 
^^tlood carried by a pipe or duet to little round bodies 
^brfiich we call glands, and in which the secret, whatever it 
^Hhay be, seems to reside. We see a part of that blood, 
^^fter having undergone the action of the gland, coming 
out of it by another pipe ; and at the same time we see a 
totally new and dissimilar substance coming by a third 
pipe from the gland. This last material we call the 
secretion. 

" Now when it is considered thatfrom one and thetame 
blood so many dissimilar substances are secreted, for io- 
stance, the tears which keep the eye moist, the saliva 
which is spread over the seat of taste, the viscid substance 
which defends the ear, the slippery liniment wliicb keeps 
the joints supple, the powerful solvent in the stomach 
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winch digests the Food, the second use which was assigned 
to the circulation is sufficiently obvious. Uuless these 
different glands are supplied with blood, from which they 
separate these various substances, they would no longer 
be deposited in the places where tbcy serve such invn- 
Uiable uses." 



Conlinued from Vol. HI. piige W2 

To Mr. Denis Francois Pouchiii, residing in Paris, ^up, 
d'Ecole, for 3 years, for an iuventiOn and imiitovement ,6pi 
scour cloths, casimeres, aud all other stuffs capable of being 
scoured, with indestructible preparation, and without creases. 
23d April. 

To M. Aiidr6 Delcourt, manufacturer, residing in Pariay 
Rue Neuve Saint Croix, for 5 jears, for an invention and iiii-, 
provenient to break hemp and flax. '23d April. 

To Messrs. Andrg Delcourt, manufacturer, and Van d^^ 
Wei^h, mechanic, residing iii Paris, Hue Ncuve Sainte Croii,, 
for 10 yeai's, for a machine to heckle honip and Flax. 35tb 
April. 

To M. Charles Antoiue Thiehant, founder, residing in Paris, 
Bue Fanbourg Saint Denis, for 10 years, for an iuvendoit foi- 
casting and making hallow rollers of brass, and a composition 
of copper and other metals. 25th April. 

To M. Alexandre Francois Selligue, engineer and letter- 
press printer, residing in Paris, Rue des Jeaniera, for 5 years, 
for the invention of a rolutive printing press of two eccentric 
cylinders, and capable of receiving any moving power. 25th 

To Messrs. Marccllin, Legrand, Plassan and Co. residing in 
Paris, Rue du Petit Vaa Girard, for 5 years, for improve- 
ments in casting types by the polgamatyp process, invented by 
M. Henri Didot. 23th April. 

To M. Andr^ Louis Edouard Hirier Bonnefont de Puycousin, 
sojourning in Paris, in the school of M'Guilleman, Advocate 
of the Court of Cassation, residing at the place Sainte Andr^ 
des Arcs, for 10 years, for an improvement on a patent granted 
December 11th, for a method which he calls " instantaneous 
tecimigraphy," to teach in six hours the orthography of 40,000 
words, most usual in the French language. 27th April. 
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To M. Louis Roth, residing in Paiis, Rue d'Eiifer, for a 
second pateut and improvement on a patent granted Nov. 22d, 
for an appa.rutns and tnetliod lo evaporate and boil syraps 
nithout injuring them. '27th April. 

To Messrs. Verity and Moisset, mcrchantB of Beauvais, re- 
presented in Paris by M, Bezet-Sellier, grocer, residing Rue de 
la Michaudi^re, for 10 years, for a method of printing from 
engraved and carved plates, on every kind of woollen cloth, 
even on carpeting, all designs of one or many fast colours. 
27th April. 

To M, Adrian Joseph Dtipeuty, residing in Paris, Rue 
d'Enghicn, for 5 years, for acaac which he calls baguedrandine, 
for both fan aud screen. 27th April. 

To Bl. Maurice Daniuos, merchant, residing in Paris, Rue 
dp Faubourg PoiHsouniferc, for an improvement on a patent 
granted Feb. 7th, for finishing men and women's hats of cotton, 
and in unplatted thread, imitating Italian straw, equally light 
and perfectly waterproof. 27th April. 

To Messrs. Toaron and Co. represented in Paris by 
M. Coreille, Rue de Tournelles, for fl years, for a method of 
printing on hair-cloth fast colours. '27th April. 

To M. Autoine George, of Lyons, represented in Paris by 
M. George, builder. Rue Papillon, for 5 years, for a machine 
to mix and prepare earths for pottery. ^Stb April; 

To M. Jean Boitin. cutler, Paris, Rue Favart, for 5 years, 
for a razor sti'op. 28th April. 

To M. Charles Louis Petit, mercer, Paris, Rue Saint Denis, 
for 3 years, for an instrument which he calls " filif&re," to 
thread needles. 2Sth April. 

To Messrs. Parent and Vallet, clockmakers, Paris, Bue de 
I'Arbre Sec, for 6 years, for an iustruMent which he calls 
" coupe-ID feuhe," to cut the wicks of lamps. 28th April. 

To M. Augustin Hatan, Paris, Place Royale, for 5 years, 
for a new form of a carriage, which he calls " imperial ogive," 
28th April. 

To M. Jeaa Palle, mechanic. Saint Eticnnc, department of 
the Loire, for 5 years, for an escapement loom lathe, which be 
calls " iV la palle," to be employed in the manufacture of silk 
ribboas. 28th April. 

To M. Aiidi'6 Millet, tirc-grate maker, Paris, Passage 
Saulnicr, for S years, for an improvement of portable fire- 
grates. 29th April. 

To M. Gargon Malar, Paris, Rue Taitbont, for 15 years, for 
a cylindrical mill. 29th April. 

To the anonymous Royal Society of Savonnerie, represented 
by M. Camillc Beauvais, manager, Paris, Quay dc Billy, for 
I & years, for an apparatus to vuiiogate colours. 30th April. 
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'fo M. Philippe Taylor, civil engineer, Paris, Bue du Tau- 
bATtrg Saint Martin, for 10 years, for an imprOTed windlaM. 
301li April. 

To M. Antoine Leopold Cli^radame, metcliant, Paris, Bon- 
levard des Italiens, for as improvement on a patent granted 
Dec. 13th, for 16 years, for a new method of illmoinating. 
1st May. 

To M. Jean Bapttste Godart, engineer of Amiens, depart- 
ment of the Somme, lor 10 years, for a machtne to clean bcmp 
and flax, and finish its preparation. Ist May. 

To Messrs. Fran 9018 Meyet and Jean Andv6 Vallat, mechanics, 
of tSaint Ktieune, department of the Loire, for 5 years, for a 
loom lathe, for the manufactuie of figured and open-worked 
ribbons. Ist May. 

To M. Cesar Louis Oudinot Lutel, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^re, for 10 years, for a hair cloth, which he calU 
" tissu crini^re. 1st May. 

To M. Cfiaar Louis Oudinot Lutcl, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Poissonni^re, for 10 years, for the application of hair-cloth to 
wearing apparel. 1st May. 

To Messrs. fiouveret, mechanic, and Cordier, professor of 
mnaic, Paris, Rue Saint Denis, Passage Basfour, for .10 years, 
for an barmouical flute. lOtb May. 

To Messiis. Francois George Hyacinthe and Francois Leva- 
vasseur, brothers, manufacturers, Paris, Rue Montmorency 
Saint Martin, for 10 years, for a new lamp burner, which h« 
calls " bee & bouchon superpoafi," 7th May. 

To M. Ponce de Paul, director of the clock manufactory of 
Saint Nicholas d'Halicrmout, Paris, Rue de la Barillerie, for 
6 years for different instruments in clockmaking. 8cb May. 

To M. Jean Francois Guatave Mallat, living at Pny, depart- 
ment of the Haute Loire, for 15 years, for an expeditious and 
cheap earth borer. 8th May. 

To Messrs. Raingo, brothers, clockmakera, Paris, Vielle 
Rue du Temple, for 5 years, for many improvements in pEHdo- 
luma. 9th May. 

To M. Maelael, mechanic, of the United States, represented 
is Paris by M, Wagner, clock-maker. Rue du Cadran, for 
5 years, for an instrument, which he calls " mfetronome. 9th 
May. 

To M. Anguste Dnbrunfaut, professor of chemistry, Paris, 
Rue Pavfic, nu Marais, for 5 years, for the application of sul. 
phuria acid and sulphate to beet-root, for the production of 
crystallized sugar, illh May. 

To Messrs. Dumont, brothers, Pont dc Bordes, department 
of liot-et-Garoime, for an improvcntcnt on a patent granted 
the loth of February, 1826, to tlkr :r rW unction with 
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M. PoilPvin, fiT lu ypars, (at a Jistilliiig a]>pni'alii». I5tli 
May. 

To Af. Godiu, maiinfantiirer. Petit Bagneux, deparlment of 
llie Seine, for 10 years, for a machine, wliic;h ho calls " tn^tro- 
bare," to weigh carriages. 15th May, 

To M. I'Bpine, Paris, Rue Saint Laxare, for an improve- 
ment on a patent for 10 yeare, granted the 30th of Oct. 1S27> 
for a portable apparatus for lighting apartments, manufactories, 
workshops. &c. by hydrogen, gas from the heat of any kind of 
grates. IBth May. 

To M. Ambroiae Michael de Saint Denis, literary man. Hue 
du Loup, Bourdeaux, department of the Gironde, for 5 years, 
for a method, which he calls " sonography," of writing more 
correctly and expeditiously than stenography. 16th May. 

To M. Auguste Haton, Paris, Place Royale, for 5 years, for 
a carriage, which he calls " pyrum-rotans." 16th May. 

To M. Pierre David, mechanic, C6te Saint S6bastine, No. I, 
Lyons, department of the Rhone, for 10 years, for a cheap 
machine to wind silk, cither simultaneously or separately, either 
for bobbins or shiittle-caiies. 2.'5th May. 

To M. Bernard Romaiu, instructor, Bagnols, department of 
the Gard, for an improTcmnt on a patent granted Febrnary 5tb, 
for 10 years, for a method which he calls " graph iaraaWgy," 
fnr teaching to read and write at the same time. 2.'>th May. 

To M. Roche, mnnufiicturer, Saint Etienne, for an improve 
meat on a patent to him jointly Olagnon, sen. granted the 23th 
of November, 1828, for 5 years, for a roller for ribbon -making. 
26th May. 

To M. Van Houtem, merchant, Paris, Rup de Tracy, for 
5 years, for a cylindrical box to grate sugar. 25th May. 

To Messrs. Joseph and Claude Guyon, brothers, locksmiths. 
Dole, department of Jura, for 5 years, for a. kitchen stove. 
25th May. 

To Miss Caroline Deacroizillcs, sojourning at Paris, M. Gar- 
din's, Rue Hautcfeuillc, for 5 years, for an apparatus to baste 
tissues without pneumatic and ventillating pumps, 25th May. 

To Messrs. Oudet and Arnaud, mechanics. Saint Etienne, 
rlepartment of the Loire, for 5 years, for a roller, which they 
call " battant brocheur," for weaving ribbons from many 
shuttles. 25th May. 

To M, Hervieu, refiner, Nantx, department of the Loire Inf6- 
rieure, for 10 years, for a new refining liltre. 25th May. 

To M. Auguste Touron, cutler, Paris, Rue dc Richlieu, for 
5 years, for a fixed and moving cylindrical instrument to 
sharpen razors. 28th May. 

To M. Brnn7.ac, iron master, Paris, quay \'oltaire, for 13 yearii 
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for an apparatus which he calls " a moveable fire-grate." 
28th May. 

To Messrs. Biirnot, Pionnier, Decroiiy et Botherel, Paris, 
Rue Papillon, for 15 years, for a method of burning plaster of 
Paris by means of hydrogen gas, and purifying coal witKoiit 
any other combustible, and pulverising it. 28th May. 

To M. Jean Pierre Valdeiron, Rue Silvabelle, Marseilles, 
department of Bouches-du-Rhone, for 5 years, for a syphon, 
which he calls " k ^coulement perp6tu61," for watering land 
from pits on sloping ground, and for making jet d'eaux. 
28th May. 

To M. Alexandre Lefranc, goldsmith and jeweller, Paris, 
Rue Taitbout, for 5 years, for a coffee-pot with a chafing-dish, 
which he calls " cafetiere Lefranc.'^ 28th May. 

To M. Haetjens, merchant, Paris, Rue d'Echequieur, for 
an improvement on a patent granted 19th August 1828, for 
5 years, for a machine which he calls " porte-encre auxfliaire, 
ou pbrte-couleur auxiliaire,'* for supplying ink to printing press, 
and colours to every other impression on stuff and paper. 
28th May. 

To M. Frederic Athanase Lebreton, Bel Air, Commune de 
Gentilly, aroiidissement de Sceaux, department of the Seine, for 
5 years, for a composition to destroy ants. 29th May. 

To M. Folquin Fraugoix Leclerc, Paris, Boulevard du 
Temple, for 5 years, for a machine to clean and black shoes 
and boots. 30th May. 

To M. Pierre Louis Nicolas Conquerant, physician, Cou- 
tances, department de la Marche, for 15 years, for a series of 
safety cocks for liquors and gas, and for a new gauge to measure 
the contents of casks. SOth May. 

To M. Antoine Leopold Cheradame, merchant, Paris, Boule- 
vard de» Italiens, for an improvement on a patent for 15 years, 
dated 13th December preceding, for anew method of lighting. 
80th May. 

To M. Alexandre Frangois Selligue, engineer, Paris, Rue des 
Jeuneurs, for 6 years, for a kneading trough. 2d June. 

To M. Eugene Garnier, mechanic, of Boubers, represented 
in Paris by M. Garnier, Rue de Bourbons,, fffr 5 years, for a 
machine for making ices. 2d June. 

To M. Antoine Dominique Jisco, locksmith, Paris, Rue Le- 
pellier, for 5 years, for an instrument which he calls " monte- 
ressort'-boite,'' containing all the utensilsi to mount and dismount 
fire-^rms, 4th June. 

To M. Segundo, represented by M. Mans, librarian, at 
Termes, near Paris, Rue des Acacias, for an itnprovement on a 
patent for 10 years, dated 30th October 1829, for curbs .and 
bits for horses. 5th June. 
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niecbaitic. Saint Etienne, department 

for a roller for making silk ribbons. 
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To M. Paul Planchel, 
of the Loire, for 3 years, 
Slh Jim p. 

To Messrs, Pitray and Viel, merehants of Cbarlestowii, rp- 
presented in PariB by Messrs Perrier, brothers, Bue Ncuve dt- 
Luxembourg, for 13 years, for a rice-mill. Stii June, 

To SI. Both, Paris, Rue d'Enfer, for 15 yeaas. for ati appa- 
ratiiB to evaporate and prepare syrups without injuring then). 
dth June. 

To M. John Udiiey, Pai'is, nt M. Daniel Glasliln's, Rue 
Viyienne, for 5 years, for a new steam machine. AibJutie. 

To Messrs. Tiiilorier,seDioi- and junior, and Barrachin, Paris, 
Rue du Bouloy, for an improvement on a patent for 5 years, 
dated I2th May 1826, to M. Thilorier, senior, and prolonged, 
.lune 6, 1827, to 13 years, for a lamp called " hydrostntiqui' 
a rfoervoir infgrienr," to replaeu that called 
without any wheelwork or moveable piece ; (i 
an improvement oti a second patent for tW salt 
9th June. 

To M. Joseph Goetz, merchant, Paris, Buc Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, for 3 years, for an apparatus to ferment beer, 
eth June- 

To M. FluryDouzel, manufacturer, sojournin); with Messrs, 
Eliz6e Devillas aed Co. Lyons, department of the Rhone, foj* 

id years, for a reverberating furnace, either by wind or draught, 
BC vitrifying without moveable earthen plates. Sth June, 
To M. Jean Francis Lambert, mei-cer, Paris, Bue des Grands 
LOKustins, for 5 years, for a machine to tag laces. 12th June. 

To Mrs. Rondet, alias Marie Louise Cheon, midwife, of the 
office of charity of the tenth arondissement of Paris, Rue du 
Four Saint Germain, for 5 years, for an instrument for blowing 
air into the chests of fresh born children. 12th June. 

To M. Lexcellent, comb-maker, Paris, Bue de Moutmorency 
Saint Martin, for 5 years, for a method of rendering hern 
elastic. 12th June. 

To M. Antoine Perpigna, represented in Paris by M. Fcron, 
joiner. Rue Saint Nicholas d'Antin, for 3 years, for a method 
of brick making- 12th June. 

To M. Louis Joseph Salmon, chemist, Paris, Bue de Mfinil- 
montaut, for 5 years, for a method of producing a new manure. 
1 3th June. 

To M. Edouard Petersen, Strasbourg, department of the 
Bas Rhin, for 5 years, for a imivcrsal steam mover. 13th June. 

To Messrs. Orry, engineer, aud Housaaye, merchant, Paris, 
Bur. Hautevillc, for 3 years, for a conch indicator. 13th June. 

To M. Jean Antoine Marie Collembet, professor, Paris, Biie 
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Viyieuiic, for 15 years, for a mctliod i>f Leaching lo write at 
the aame time us pronnnciation and orthogi'ajiliy. 13th June. 

To Messrs. Rondi^aiix and Heiine, paste board' makers, Bon' 
puitt. La Cbapelle Saint Denis, department of the iScine, for 
15 ycare, for a method of making; pastchoai'd and paper of old 
teathef, wLieh they call " ivatur-proof and common leather 
paper and pasteboard. 13tli June. 

To M. Joseph Dclcmontex, mcchanie, Paris, Bae gimon-le- 
Franc, for 5 years, for a turning' wheel to make cyliudrieal 
screws. 13th June. 

To Messrs. Eno-Salmon, merchant, Paris, RueNciive Sainte 
Eustache, and Voart Pavio and Jourdaiii, maiinfacturcrs, 
Rouen, for a furniture stuff with both sides of difFereut colours. 
15th June. 

To M. Girotidot, engineer, Paris, Rue du Val-de-Grace, for 
5 years, for a maubine to cut paper. 15th June. 

To Messrs.Irving and Moraoti, Paris, the former at M. Kiu- 
soo's. Rue Richelieu, and thi: latter at M. Lafitte's, Rue 
d'Artois, for 10 years, for a weighing machine. 16th June. 

To Messrs. Berthaut and Bourlon, Paris, at Messrs. Dnmon- 
dier and Goufard, Rue MouLmartre, for 5 years, for a machiuc 
which tliey call " accelerator," for carriages. ITith June. 

To Messrs. de Mundel and de Sallier Dupin, Nautz, and 
Paris, Rue de Colorabier, hotel d'Espagnc, for 5 years, for a 
methed of making china mot her -of 'pearl- 17tb June. 

To M. John Byrue Madden, Paasy, near Paris, quay of Poissy, 
for ISyears, for an apparatus to give motion to stagnant water, 
without raising the water above its natural level, or lo artificial 
rivulets, with the least possible loss of power. IJth Juue. 

To M. Ferdinand Favre, paiuted calico maker, Nautes, 
department of the Loire Inferieure, for 5 years, for carding 
and stuffing machines of rotatory and alternate movcmeut tu 
card, stuff, and finish dimity and fustian, called Nantes cotton, 
and other xtuffs. 17th June. 

To M. Teste Laverdet, locksmith. Saint Saulge, repruseuted 
in Paris by M. Laverdet, Uue du Contrat Social, for 5 years, 
for a hand-mill to shell trench beans. 

To M. Godin, manufacturer, Petit- Bag ueux, department of 
the Seine, for 1.5 years, for a carriage which lie calls " mes- 
sagerie cconomiqne. 19th June. 

To M. John Dixon, merchant, Benfield, department «f the 
Bas Rhine, for 5 years, for a machine which he calls " ourdis, 
soir-auuometre," for warping and measuring cotton, linens- 
woollen and silk thread, &c. 19th June. 

To M- Joseph Marleix, collar-maker, Rue Saitit Dominique, 
Lyons, departmriil of the Rlioiie, for 5 years, for a collar, which 
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becMls " col mBi'laidc," umilc of mbbit-s, chamois, castor, &c 
skins. 20th June. 

To M. Galy Cu/alat, professor of physic, Paris Bue Croix 
des Petits-Champa, for 10 years, for an asrostatic lamp for com- 
pleting the lighting system with pure water, air, and oil. 
22nd June. 

To M. Frigerio, apothecary of the lying-in house, Paris, Rue 
de la Bourbc, for 5 years, for an apparatus and process of dis- 
infecting privies of foul air. 24th June. 

To M. Nicholas Mouzeau, apothecary, of Rheims, and of 
Paris, Rue de Conrcelles, for 10 years, for a new system of car- 
rying gas. 2'lth June. 

■ To M. Wattebled, engineer, Paris, Rue de Menilmontant, for 
15 years for a machine, which he calls " Trogoetrone," for prc- 
serviug grain, and destroying weasels. 24th June. 

To M. Theodore Paul, engineer, Paris, Bue Notre Dame des 
Victoires, for 10 years, for improvements on the mode of con- 
veyance, known by the name of the " Systcme Palmer." 
24th June. 

To M, Jean Baptiste Genoux, formerly printer, at (Jap, re- 
presented by M. BusDod, printer. Rue Mereiere, Lyons, depart- 
ment of the Bhouc, a method of stereotyping, which he calls 
" stereotypie genouxienne," for 10 years. 26th June. 

To M. Charles Frangoia Guillaume, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, for 10 years, for a hand and horse mill to grind 
oiru. 20tb Jnne. 

To M. Benjamin Rotch, London, represented in Paris by 
M. Perpigna, Rue de Grammont, for 10 years, for mechanism, 
applicable to navigation. 26th June. 

To M. Satumin Giponlon, goldsmith and jeweller, Fosses de 
rintendance, Bourdeaux, department of the Gironde, for 10 
years, for a machine, which he calls " aquacelerifere," for 
making vessels go in all directions against the current in rivers, 
and at sea, by manual force only. 26th June. 

To M. Jacques Francois Jullien, paper-maker, at Vaacoeil, 
■represented at Paris by M. Armonville, secretary of the con- 
servatory of arts and trades. Rue de Saiut Martin, for 5 years, 
for making paper and pasteboard of bay otily, or hay with other 
substancea. 26th June. 

To Mrs. Dulae, nomc Delapierro, Paris, .Rue du Faubourg 
Saint Martin, for 5 years, for a sort of bread, which she calls 
" Bubstanciel." 29th June. 

To M. Jean Antoine Raymond, timber merchant, Paris, Rue 
Saint Martiu, for 15 years, for a metallic tongne with or without 
mastic, moisture-proof, proper to draw together different bodies, 
'jgth June. 
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To George Henry Manton, of Dover Street, Piccadilly, in 
the county of Middlesex, gun maker, for his inveutigo of 
an impTovement in the construction of locks for all kinds 
of fowling pieces and fire arms. 2d. Sept. — 2 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of 
Middlesex, brewer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of cannon. 9th Sept, — 6 months. 

To Thomas Shaw Brandreth, of Liverpool, barrister at 
law for a new method or methods of applying' animal 
power to machinery. 9th Sept — G months. 

To Joseph Ange Fonzi, of Upper Mary-le-bone Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain improvements 
or additions to fire places. 9th Sept. — months. 

To James Soames, jun. of Wheeler Street, Spital 
Fields, in the county of Middlesex, soap maker, for a new 
preparation or manufacture of a certain material produced 
from a vegetable substance, and the application thereof 
to the purposes of applying light and other uses. 9th 
Sept. — (5 months. 

To Thomas Morgan, of the parish of Tipton, in the 
county of Stafford, manufacturer of tin plates, for a new 
method of manufacturing- or preparing iron plates or black 
plates for tinning, yth Sept, — fi months. 

ToRobertTorrens, of Croyden, in the county of Surrey, 
a lieutenant oofonel in the royal marines, for certain appa- 
ratus for the purpose of communicating power and motion. 
9th Sept. — 6 months. 

To David Lawrence, of Stroud, and John Crundwell of 
Ashford, gun makers, both in the county of Kent, for cer- 
tain improvements in apparatus to be applied to fowling 
pieces and other fire arms, in place of locks, 15lh Sept. 
6 months. 
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George Harris, of Brompton CreHcent/ in the county' 
Hdlesex, captain in the royal navy, for improvements 
in the manufacture of ropes and cordage, canvas and 
other fabrics, or articles from substances hitherto unused 
for that purpose. 15th Sept, — 6 monthti. 

To James Miloe, of Edinburgh, architect, for a machine 
or engine for dressing of stones used in masonry, by the 
assistance of a steam engine, a wind, a horse, or a water 
power, whereby a great quantity of manual labour will be 
saved. 15th Sept. — 6 months. 

To John Aitchison, of Clyde Buildings, in the city of 
Gtasgow, and county of Lanark, merchant, for certain 
improvements in the conceotrating and evaporating of 
cane juice, solutions of sugar, and other fluids. )5tb Sept. 
6 months. 

To Thomas Cobb, of Calthorpe House, near Bradbury, 
ID the county of Oxford, Esq. for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of paper, intended to be applied to tlie 
covering of walls or the hanging of rooms, and in the 
apparatus for effecting the same. 15th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Westwood, of Princes Street, Leicester 
Square, in the county of Middlesex, watch maker, for 
improvements in watches and time-keepers. 23rd Sept. — 
6 months. 

To Isaac Brown, of Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, in 
the county of Middlesex, walch maker, for certain im- 
provements applicable to watches and other horological 
machines. 23rd Sept. — 2 months. 

To Hayward Tyler, of Warwick Lane, in the city of 
London, brass-founder, (being one of the people called 
quakers,) for cerUiin improvements in the construction of 
,water closets. 23rd Sept. — 2 months. 
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]) the waxing moon. — ([ the waning moon 
Rotherhithc. J LEWTHWAITE. 



The Select Committee of the House of Commons, od 
Patents for Inventions, not having published their Report, 
we are still prevented laying the particulars of their pro- 
ceedings before our readers,but hope to be enabled to do so 
in our next number ; much important information having 
been elicited upon this subject, we trust the perusal will 
be found gratifying^ 



Patent Office, Chancery Lane. 
30th Sept. 1820. 
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To the Editors of the London Journal- of Arts, ^c, 

Gextlemen, — Aa we have proved that the discharge by 
this apparatus of the water raised is not the consoquence 
of its expansion, it only remains to shew that condensation 
has little to do with the mechanical effects of the ma- 
chine — at least as a prime mover to an attached train of 
work. The condensation of a portion of the gases and va- 
pors evolved takes place as observed (page 10,) during 
their passage through the continually renewed column of 
water ; I reckon little upon the increased condensation by 
ihe tube condensers — for the successive portions of the co- 
lumn of water arriving at the condensers are only at 140° 
Fahr. orless, TTie rest of the elastic vapors raised, at the 

Vni. rV'. SutfiNB StHiRi . I 
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same time that they eiSect the discharge of the wate# 
thrown out, are themselves discharged at the exit valve— 
for the formation and greatest expansive force of those va- 
pors is always in the boiler. Now the principal mecha- 
nical force of the elastic vapors raised, has been employed 
in opening the exit valve against the atmospheric pressure^ 
closing it with a force of 2,000 pounds upon the square 
f o ot. It is not therefore by condensation, but by the elastic 
principle as contra-distinguished to condensation, that me- 
chanical power is to be obtained in this machine, — conse- 
quently the condensers, so far as they act, operate gene- 
rally against the power of the machine, although they 
partially assist the operation of the air pump in effecting 
at intervals a renewed vacuum. As to the condensation 
of the water of the column in transit that (by the table, page 
7,) can be only one twentieth part, if reduced from the 
temperature of 142°.5 to 42*.5 the maximum of density. 

Mr. Bernhard does not inform us what is the average 
temperature of the descending column at the exit valve; but 
I should conceive it to be but little diminished by its pas- 
sage through the condensers in a tolerable rapid motion; 
and if the quantum of motion be diminished, the quantity 
delivered at the discharging valve is proportionately less. 
Condensation of the water has therefore little connexion 

r 

with the xnechanical results. Although condensation assists 
. the action of the air pump after its operation in first forming 
the torricellian columns, it appears to me to be a force 
acting against the forces which effect the throwing out of 
the body of water, and as contrary forces destroy each other, 
in this point of view, the condensers may be dispensed with. 
I may be wrong in several of my conclusions, but the data 
. upon, which they are formed are imperfect and the machine 
itself novel, as far as respects the boiling of a torricellian 
<;olumn ot water for the creation of a mechanical power. 
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The correction of your scientific correspondents will be 
most acceptable to me, as just conclusions from right 
principles ought to form the ultimate object of all phi- 
losophic research. 

The general mechanical powers of this invention as com- 
pared with those of the steam engine, which it professes 
to supersede, can scarcely be considered, for want of 
data, and comparative estimates of expense in erection, 
power, fuel, labour, repairs, and numerous other particu- 
lars, which can be correctly given only by a scries of ac- 
tual experiments. But a column of water i* raised by this 
apparatus and discharged at the height of seventy feet. 
In this view Mr. Bernhard's machine acts precisely as a 
force, or other pump, raising the same quantity of water 
to the same height, in an equal time, and discharging it 
with an equal velocity. If any such column of water is to 
be considered a prime mover to a train of machinery by 
its force or fall from any given height, the question of 
comparative advantage between Mr. Bernhard's column, 
and any similar column, discharged in equal time and 
quantity, with equal force, resolves itself into a calcula- 
tion of comparative expense for the production of such 
equal effects. Mr. Bernhard will possibly oblige your 
readers by stating the quantity of water discharged, in a 
given time, the bore of his pipes, the velocity of the dis- 
charge, the quantity of coal consumed and other neces- 
sary particulars, which can alone justify any conclusion as 
to the comparative or actual value of his apparatus, either 
considered as a mere discharging pump, or as a prime 






As a prime mover, the steam engine (appears to me 
to have a decided advantage ; in it the elastic vapors 
raised are supplied to the cylinder r determinate and even 
portions ; each portion injected effects its object (that of 
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Raising the piston and rod) by a regulated movemeat ; it 
is then condensed or discharged, and the regular pressure 
of the atmospheric colunm upon the piston is the even 
mechanical force which puts the connected machinery in 
motion. The whole of this operation is regulated to any 
given liumber of strokes per minute, which advantage, I 
apprehend from the nature of Mr. Bernhard's apparatus^ 
caiUiot be given to that under any modification. As a 
prime mover, the steam engine is therefore preferable in 
its mechanical construction, and modus operandi. As a 
pump Mr. Bernhard's machine is a single instrument of a 
given calibre, stationary in situation ; to the steam en- 
gme any number of pumps raising a given quantity of 
water in a given time, and with determined velocity of 
discharge, may be connected, in several situations, and at 
Various distances, as required ; or if one pump to product 
a given discharge at a certain height be required,.. such 
single pump may be placed in various situations according 
to circumstances, which cannot be done with Mr. Bernhard's 
machine. 

The comparative capital required, and all attendant 
expenses of working, are matters to be determined by 
experience. As to friction, that must exist whether in an 
exhsCUsting air pump, made air tight, or hi the piston of 
a steam cylinder, made steam tight ; the quantum is still 
a matter of comparison, resolving itself into the ques- 
tion of comparative work performed at a given expense, 
or of the given work performed at a comparative ex- 
pense. As to the danger of explosion, I apprehend if 
safety valves be not fixed to Mr. Bernhard's retorts or 
boilers, there is danger of explosion from the same 
causes which produce explosions in steam boilers ; the 
forces which are to produce the effects of the eugines ori- 
ginate and produce their strongest and first mechauicttl 
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ictioa inthe boilersiiieither instance, andas Mr. Bemhard's 
machine effects the discharge of his column of water not* 
ivilhstanding the atmospheric pressure, as we have shewn 
it does by means of elastic vapors, these must act upon 
ihe intt^rior surfaces of his boilers, by the principles laid 
clown, at least with a pressure of two thousand pounds 
upon every square foot. 

The purification of the water dischar^s^ed may be effect- 
ed to a certain deifree, which of course is an advantage in 
Ihe supplies for domestic purposes. Mr. Bernhard's un- 
dertaking' is ingenious — its degree of utility must be tested 
by experience. 

If I am wrong in any conclusion, I trust that the notice 
of the principles of science which I have applied to this 
interesting subject will at least prove advantageous to the 
promotion and perfection of future hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic machines. The principles of all science are unaltera- 
bly fixed by nature, and we have to bring our machines to 
the standard of those principles ; we cannot subject these 
to theoretical innovations for the purpose of reconciling 
Apparent anomalies in the construction and action of our 
mechanical inventions. 

Yours, &c. 

.liiOLUS. 



Hrt. V. — Mh. Ari.s on thk Theory of Parallel Motion. 
To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, S^c. 
Gentlemen, — As I perfectly agree with the observations 
made in the concluding paragraph of the very useful com- 
munication which appeared in your last number, signed 
Plumb, that the path of the piston rod of a steam engm'e 
approaches the nearest to a straight line when the length 
of the bridle rods is equal to the radius, or distance ofthb 
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back links from the centre of the beam. I now htff 
leave to propose an arrangement of the paurts of the pan^n 
lei motion^ whereby they may always be equals at mff 
radius of the back links; the insertion of which in jq^ 
valuable Journal will much oblige ' 

Your humble servant^ 

J. K. Axis. 

Sim Fire Office^ ^ 

Nov. 1829. 



f 



I diall give the proportion of the parts of the paralle^ 
motion^ on the principle of the proposed arrangen:ieDt» by 
first putting it in the form of geometrical problem, and 
shall begin with that arrangement (as a standard) where 
the radius, or distance of the back links from the cen-* 
tre of the beam, is equal to half the great lever, as re- 
presented in the diagram, plate IV. fig 1. (viz.) a, 6, c, the 
^eat lever, or half the beam, c, the centre, 6, y, the back 
link, suspended midway between a, and c ; in this arrang/e«' 
ment when the beam is in a horizontal position, the bridle 
rod jo, q, will coincide with the parallel rod d, y*, but if 
the back link is to be suspended at any other radius, it 
will be very easy to determine the places of the fixed cen- 
tres of the bridle rods by the following method : — 

The beam remaining in the horizontal position, produce 
a line from c, through d, and the plans of the fixed centres 
of the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line. Draw 
another line from c, through y, and the moveable ends ot 
the bridle rods will be somewhere on that line ; their plans 
may be found as foUow : — 

Suppose the back links to be suspended fronix.^, nearer 
tf) the end a, of the beam, draw a line from g, parallel to 
i,yVand it will intersect the l,ine c,f, at sjihen g, *, will 
be tl^e length of the back link ; then place the moveable 
.end of the bridle rod (which is always equal to the 
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ndius or distance of the back link from the centre,) to 
Ae end s, of the back link, in a position parallel to d, f, 
and the other end will fall on the point r, in the line c, d. 
This method will hold good under any other situation of 
the back links. 

One case will be sufficient, when the radius of the back 
link is nearer to the centre than b, see fig 2, at A, draw a 
line from k, parallel to b,f, it will intersect the line c,f 
in k ; then h, k, will be the length of the back link, and 
A, I, the bridle rod, which is still equal to the radius k, Cr 
of the back link. In this case a parallel rod will be ne- 
cessary to connect the back link with the parallelogram. 
I have placed it a little higher, that it may be distinctly 

Now whether either of the bridle rods,^, q, r, s, t, r, 
IP, X, and their corresponding back links, are made use of, 
the part of the point d, will be identically the same, and 
as a proof of it, a model can be constructed to which may 
be attached the whole of the bridle rods and their back 
links, arranged, as in fig. 1, and it will be found that they 
can all work together. 

As the length of the back links is proportional to their 
distance from the centre, it will be easy to find their lengths 
by the rule of proportion as foUowsr — If the radius b, c, 
fig 1, requires 6,_/, the length of its back link, what will 
the radius g, c, require? The result will be g, s, the 
length of its back link, the small addition made to the 
length of the back links obviates the necessity of the bri- 
dle rods being longer than their radius, or distance from 
the centre. 

In this arrangement it will be seen that in the most ex- 
treme case, the bridle rod can never exceed the length of 
the great lever a, b, c, nor the back links more than double 
those of the front. 
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There are generally but two poiuis in tlie parallel mo- 
tion that move in a vertical direction, viz, the point d, and 
the point m, fig, 1, where the air pump is usually suspended ; 
but there can be any number of them from one end of the 
beam to the other, see %. 3, provided they be all on the 
lines c, d, and connected with the parallelogram, as a, b, 
c, d, &c. and beyond the centre at i, &c. 
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To John Lihou, of Guernsey, but now residing at the 
Naval Club House, Bond Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, a Commander of Ovr Royal Navy, for 
his having invented an improved method of construct- 
ing Skips' Pintles for hanging the Rudder.- — [Sealed 
14th April, 1829.] 
The very serious consequences which frequently attend 
the derangement of a nidder in stormy weather, by render- 
ing the ship unmanageable, has called forth the ingenuity 
of nautical men on many occasions for years past, in con- 
structing either a temporary rudder, or some means of re- 
pairing and replacing the original one. — The new mode of 
hanging a rudder proposed by Captain Lihou appears 
however to afford facilities, by which the inconveniences 
hitherto experienced will bein a great measure, if not effec- 
tually overcome, and from the testimony of some of the 
most able and distinguished officers in His Majesty's Navy, 
it appears to he a highly valuable improvement. 

TTie Patentee has favoured us with the following obser^ 
vation, by way of prelude to hia specification, which we 
give in his own words ; — 



■ Likou's, for Impti. in Ships' Piittles. Gii 

^v" It is an ac.knowledf^cd fact, that when the rudder Ls 
Knocked away from a ship, the pintles are generally found 
lo have broken at the neck, or pin ; and when such an ac- 
cident occurs, the vessel becomes completely disabled, 
though the rudder may not be lost. Under these trying 
circumstances, the ship is forced to make every exertion 
to gain a port, for the purpose of re-casting the^ broken 
pintles, or obtaining others, thereby losingmuch valuable 
lime, and incurring great expense and danger in nearing 
the land in an unmanageable condition. All this incon- 
venience arises from the present mode of forming the 
pintles; in consequence of which, when the pin breaks 
ihe whole is ruined, and must be re-coiiatmcted merely 
lo repair this intrinsically trifling defect ; and further, 
shoidd the broken pin remain jammed in the googing, the 
vessel must be docked, or hove down (in countries where 
there are no docks) to get it out. I here allude to what hap- 
pens to ships of war, Indiamen, and other large sea- 
going vessels, from the manner in which they are fitted. 
Small craft frequently use other means, not applicable 
to the former. 

Now, in order to avoid so much disaster, and to give 
a ship the means within herself, of readily reparing this 
moat serious misfortune at sea, or on foreign coasts des- 
titute of rfesourses, I have recourse to the following easy 
method, suggested to me by necessity and dear bought 
experience in a case of distress on board a ship I com- 
manded in Torres Straits, Namely, I construct the pin- 
tles in two separate pieces ; the pins or pivots, separate 
from their straps or braces, into which they firmly fix, 
and are shifted or removed as occasion requires, some- 
what like the crank of the steam engine, 
SPECIFICATION. 
' The above named improved pintles are constructed 
|ef the same metal as is used at present for ships" pintles, or 
Vot. IV. Skco 
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of asy metal or combination of metala proper for the pur- 
pose. They are of two kinds, which may bo distingTiished 
from each other by the appellations of live or hanging 
pintles, and dumb or bearing or friction pintJes : and they 
differ from those heretofore used by being so formed and 
constructed as to admit of much greater facility of repairs ; 
because ^ch pintle is composed of separate parts as here- 
in after described. In ray improved pintles the pin or 
pivot of the; hanging pintle, and tho bearing stud of the 
bearing or friction pintle, are made separate and detached 
from the remainder of the pintle, and can be taken out 
and put in again at pleasure; consequently if the pin or' 
pivot, or bearing stud, should become damaged or broken, 
it may be taken out and renewed without reconstructing- 
the side brace or strap. The common or ordinary goog- 
ings are to be used in conjunction with my said improvetl 
hanguig pintles to keep tho rudder to the stern post. 

The- improTed hanging pintles consists of the usual side 
braces or straps, furnished with bolt holes for fastening or 
securing it, to the rudder, and the head or boss, or mass of 
metal from whence its pin or pivot projects ; but instead 
of the pin or pivot of the pintle being cast, forged or 
formed, in one piece, with such head boss or mass of rac- 
ial, a hole must be made through the boss to receive the 
pin or pivot; which hole may be cylindrical, oval, square, 
polygonal, or slightly conical or tapered. 

Whatever shape it may be formed of, the head or upper 
part of the pin or pivot must be formed of a correspond- 
ing shape, and be made to fit it tightly, and without shake, 
the intention being that the pin or pivot may be firmly 
fixed, and rendered incapable of turning round in tho boss, 
or of falling through it. To ensure this the more effectu- 
ally the head or upper end of the pin or pivot may be 
formed with a feather, or with fins upon it, let into, or 
countersunk in the upper part of the boss. ^h 
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" These pins or pivots, when bo infroduced from above 
into their places for use, are to be retained there, and pre- 
vented from rising, by the boss of the pintle beino- counter- 
sunk or let into the wood of the rudder, which must fit 
dose and bear upon the pin or pivot and boss. The aide 
braces, or straps, and the bosses of tlie han^ni;: pintles, as 
also the poolings or braces, should be made strong'er than 
the pins or pivots of such pintles. 

" It will be seen from this description, that any or all 
of these pins or pivots may be removed, and others (which 
should always be ready prepared and at hand) may be 
placed in their stead. To effect this it will be unnecessary 
to do more than to take off the said side braces or straps, 
or else to remove a sufficient portion of the wood of the 
rudder that bears upon the heads of the said pins or 
pivots and boBses. 

" My improved bearing- or friction pintle consists of 
similar side braces or straps and boss as the hanging pin- 
tle, and may be made of the same materials as 1 hare 
before pointed out, and is to be affixed in the same man- 
ner ; but instead of inserting a cylindrical pin or pivot into 
the hole of the boss as hereinbefore described, I introduce 
a bearing stud of any hard metal or combination of metals 
into such hole upwards from below. This bearing stud 
has a shank and a projecting head or nob on its lower 
end, which I make hemespherical, parabolical, flat, or in 
the form of a blunt inverted cone, and the shank that is to 
pass upwards into the hole of the boss of the pintle, must 
be so much smaller in diameter than the said protuberance 
as to leave a considerable shoulder to bear against the 
under side of the above named boss, the shank that passes 
upwards through that boss, and the hole that receives it, 
must respectively be square, or of such a corresponding 
shape as to prevent the bearing stud from turning' therein ; 
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or for that purpose it must have feathers or fiiiK, as before 
meDtioned respecting- the bead of pin or pivot of the 
hanging pintle. The upper end of the said shatik must 
pass through the boss and project a little above it in 
order that it may be there lixed by a fore lock or cross 
key, or by riveting, or by a screw nut, or any other suffici- 
ent means to retain it in its place, and prevent it dropping 
out. 

" The pins or pivots of the hanging pintles may be 
also introduced and secured in their respective bosses la 
the same manner. This friction or bearing pintle may 
work upon the usual googing, but in order to reduce fric- 
tion, the friction or bearing pintle must work upon a 
counter or inverted friction pintle. The pin or stud of 
such inverted pintle is to be separate and secured in its 
boss, as before described, and formed either with a flat) 
convex, concave, indented, or hollowed end, or protuber- 
ance of hard metal, for the purpose of receiving and sup* 
porting the underside of the corresponding protuberance, 
head, or stud, of the friction or bearing pintle of the 
rudder. 

" In fixing and applying these bearing or friction pin- 
tles, their respective positions upon the rudder and stern 
post should be such that the whole vertical pressure or 
weight of the rudder may he thrown upon them. Two of 
tliese bearing or friction pintles will, I conceive, be found 
sufficient for the rudder of a ship of one thousand tons, 
though more may be used. The number of hanging pin- 
tles may be such as may be found necessary to secure 
the rudder to the stern post. Neither are these improved 
pintles limited as to the place or position Ihey may be 
placed in on the stern post and rudder from head to heel 
inclusive. 

" The friction pintles may be placed on the stern 
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post, and the hanging pintles on the rudder, or the hang- 
lag pintles may be attached to the stem post, and the fric- 
tion pintles to the rudder, and as many may of course be 
used as may according to the size or quality of the vessel 
be required. 

" I mean it to be understood that my only claim under 

mj said invention ts for making tlie piiffi or pivots of the 

hanging pintles, and the bearing studs (or heads and the 

pins to which they are attached) of the bearing or friction 

pintles, independantly and distinct from the remainder of 

Ae pintles. 

In Plate IV fig. 4, A, is a rudder and B, the stern 

Ht of a vessel fitted with the improved hanging pintles 

t c, c, c, and bearing the friction pintles at d, d. Fig; 

( A, is a view of the^ back of a rudder which fits into 

/ a grooved stem post in which the same hanging aitd 

iKction pintles are shewn in corresponding situations. 

is an , enlarged view of the hang^ing pintle and 

corresponding brace or googing. Fig. 7, is the pin 

f pivot of that pintle, as it appears when detached from 

b brace, shewing the fins that prevent its turning or fall- 

kg^through. The wood into which the pintles are fitted, 

tevents these pins from rising, as shown in figs. 4 and 5. 

an enlarged view of the friction or bearing pintle, 

Plkh its corresponding brace to bear the weight of the 

hidder. Fig. 9, is the pin or pivot of the friction or 

bearing pintle in a detached state. Fig. 10, shows part 

of a chain with a swivel joint for towing a rudder end on 

in the event of its being knocked off, instead of towing 

I by the usual rudder pendants, which giving an oblique 

BreCtion frequently occasion its loss.— [/nro Wed in this 

Petljf Bag Office, October, 1829.] 
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To James Marshall, of Chatham, in the countyA 
Kent, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, for his inven- 
tion of improvements in mounting Guns or Cannons 
for sea or other service. [Sealed 26th June, 1827.] 



" EvEB since Englaod became the first maritime power in 
the world, her elevated position baa required the couiti- 
nual application of talent and exertion, and the expendi- 
ture of large annual sums, to render the British Navy as 
efficient as possible ; for however varied the policy of dif- 
ferent administrations may have appeared on other ques- 
tions of expediency, and however strenuously economy 
may hawe been advocated, the maintenance of a powerful 
navy has at all times been one of the most decided mea- 
sures of Government, and one of the most popular a|i> 
propriations of no inconsiderable portion of the national 
resources. 

" Considering the efforts which have been made to per- 
fect the construction and the fittin" of ships of war, by 
the adoption of many valuable improvements in ship- 
building, and by the introduction of those suggestions is 
their equipment which mechanical ingenuity or profes- 
sional experience has been able to supply, it appears 
singular that no alteration has yet taken place in the 
mode of mounting ships' guns, though the existing in- 
conveniences of their carriages have never ceased to pre- 
sent themselves to practical men, and to call forth 
numerous attempts to improve their construction. 

" That the art of naval gunnery in point of national 
importance ia deserving attention, equally with that of 
constructing ships of war, cannot be doubted ; since to 
neglect any means of improving the one, whilst every 
effort is exercised to advance the other, would be to con- , , 
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struct, at vast expense, numerous powerful engines to 
effect certain purposes, and to be regardless of the means 
whereby their operations may be rendered useful in the 
most extensive manner. Indeed so fully have the Lords 
Coiamissioners of the Admiralty considered the import- 
ance of acquiring celerity and precision in the exercise 
of ships' guns, that they have most strictly and ear- 
nestly commanded that the greatest exertions should be 
made for the attainment of these objects. 

" Hence, the singular fact of a ship's gun carriage 
remaining the same unwieldy machine, which it has ever 
been since its first introduction on ship board, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. is far from being a proof that its 
construction has not occupied the consideration of His 
Majesty's Government, or the attention of many naval 
officers and Rcientific characters, who have effected im- 
provements in other branches of ordnance equipment ; 
but the inference rather is, that either the established 
carriages answer in the most effective manner all the pur- 
poses required of them, or that, from the principle upon 
which guns are mounted, they are incapable of improve- 
ment, 

" How far the present gun carriage is calculated for 
sea service will appear by adverting to some of the duties 
it is required to perform ; when, to the unprejudiced at 
least, it will be evident that there scarcely exists a ma- 
chine or instrument, by which important objects are to 
be effected, more devoid of mechanical contrivance or 
less calculated to facilitate the efforts required in its 
application. 

" In the first place, a ship's gun requires to be moved 
quickly in different directions, and is subject to be checked 
very suddenly in its motions: it is nevertheless placed 
upon a carriage, whose axletrees are iromoveabty bolted 
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parallel to each oth^r, and itpoii which its weight is so dis- 
posed that nearly the whole of it rests upon one extremify 
of the carriage. When a gan ia so improperly placed upon 
a carriafreso imperfectly confltructed, the inconveniences 
in working it,aa regards the violence with which it tHts 
up, and the difficulty which exists in laterally moving the 
fore part, of the carriage, are consequences which natu- 
rally follow. 

" When a gun is much heated by continued firing, the 
recoil becomes more and more irregular; and it cotiae- 
quently .requires to Ue replaced more frequently in its 
proper position in the port. This should be effected by 
as litUe labour as possible ; for the prolonged continu- 
ance of the action, which occasions a more frequent oc-' 
currence of the operation, produces a reduction in the- 
me ans whereby it is to be accomplished; the strength' 
and numbers of the crew decreasing as the engagement 
advances. Yet to square a gun, or laterally move it, in 
its port upon the old carriage, is attended with more 
difficulty and labour than any other part of the exercise, i 

" It is evident, that the further guns can be pointed 
towards the bow or quarter, the more powerfully will 
tliey defend the ship and assail the enemy. It will con- 
sequently be supposed that the size of a port wdl form 
the limit to the angle at which a gun can be trained or 
pointed across it ; but this is not the case : for the form . 
of the old carriage generally prevents the guns traversing 
through an arc so great as might otherwise be obtained, 
by from eighteen to twenty-four degrees: and thus, as 
it were, the application of the instrument is limitediby 
the clumsiness of its handle. 

'" It may be desirable to state briefly a few reasons 
why it seems impracticable to remove the objections 
which ,are attached to the old carriages, so long as. the 
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ancient practice of moiintinff ships' gians by their trun- 
continued. 
Pii-St, since thp width of the fore axle prevents a 
gifii'i hirtimg to the ^eatest ar^le across its port, this 
niiBt he contracted to remote the objection ; as, how- 
erer, nearly the whole weig-ht of the gun rests upon the 
foresyXe, its stability, as regards any tendency to upset, 
vould be decreased by thus narrowing 'Its bearings ; nor 
would any extension that could be given to the width of 
the bind axle always restore that safety to the gun which 
a contraction of the fore trucks would endanger ; because 
the violent twisting check, which the irregular action of 
tfee breeching someliinea occasions, at the same instant 
tiha ap the? gun and throws its whole bearing upon the 
fore axle, which has alone to resist any tendency the gun 
nfay then have to upset. 

" With tlic truth of these observations will appear the 
nftCessity of resorting to new principles in the construc- 
tion of gun carriages, in order to obtain those material 
improvements in naval gunnery which it is the object of 
the patentee to effect, 

" The nftw gun carriage consists of two distinct parts, 
whose movements are independent of each other ; and 
which, though jointly supporting the gun, have separate 
duties to perform : one is termed the breech carriage, 
tl» other the breast carriage. 

The hreast carriage, Plate V. fig. 1, a, consists of a 
block of elm, in which two plates of nearly similar form 
aie let in flush upon the top and bottom surfaces, and 
secured in their places by the clinched bolts. The upper 
{Aate is made much thicker than the lower one, and one 
bolt stonter than the others. By means of these plates, 
lermed eye plates, the breast carriage is attached to the 
rentre of the port by the breast bolt g, passing through 
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the holes e, e, and through the gudgeons c, d, which are 
fixed to the ship's side. 

Ill the eye plates, the holes x, x, form a socket in 
which the spindle of the crutch works ; a hole having been 
made througli the breast block sufficiently large to pre- 
vent the spindle of the crutch from ever becoming tight 
in it. To the under part of the breast block, is bolted 
an iron axle w, upon which a bushed wooden truck works, 
and the end of the breast carriage traverses. The upper 
gudgeon c, is fixed to the ship's side, by bolts passing 
through thfe timbers, and the top eye plate rests upon it. 
The lower gudgeon, or a socket placed upon the water- 
way, as most convenient, is only required to steady the 
heel of the breast bolt, and does not support any of the 
weight of the gun. 

The crutch A, shown also in fig. 2, is formed of wrought 
iron, and receives within the lower part of it a small 
block of wood, upon which the gun rests and works. 
The block is made a little concave to receive the gun ; 
and, in the other direction of its upper surface, is ao cut 
away, or made convex, as not to interfere with the gun's 
lodging on nearly the centre of the block, when it is 
elevated or depressed. 

The breech carriage, fig. 1, b, is formed similarly to the 
old gun carriage, with the fore part of it cut away . 
p, p, are iron clamps with a hinge at o ; the lower part 
is secured to the front of the breech carriage by a bolt, 
and by the eye pin, which is clinched at v. The upper, 
or moveable part, spans round the trunnion ; and, being 
fore-locked down to the eye pin, suspends or attaches 
the front of the breech carriage to the gun. The breeeh 
of the gun is supported upon a bed and coin, and is ele- 
vated and depressed by them in the usual way. 

The circumstance which renders practicable this mode 
■of mounting long guns, iu ships of war, is, that contraT' 
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to laud service, the gun is stopped ia its recoil by a strong 
rope or breeching as soon as the muzzle arrives suffi- 
ciently within the port to allow of its being' conveniently 
loaded ; for since it happens that the proper and usual 
space over which a gnm is allowed to run in, (all unne 
cessary recoil increasing' the delay and labour of runuinjEr 
the gTin out) is, on an average of cases, about equal to 
the distance of the gun's trunnion rim from its muzzle 
rim, it follows that all the action which a gun should 
have, in and out of its port, is obtained by its being made 
to slide backwards .and forwards from its trunnion to its 
muzzle upon the stationary rest or crutch of the breast 
carriage. The gun is prevented from running out any 
further by the trunnions, or trunnion rim, coming in 
contact with the crutch ; and when the gun is run in, the 
approach of the muzzle any nearer to the crutch, or the 
danger of its recoiling too far through it, is not only pre- 
vented by a stout breeching, but doubly guarded against 
by a strong breast rope, fixed to the breech carriage, and 
passed round the crutch. 

Thus are the two parts of the carriage prevented from 
approaching into contact, or of receding too far from 
each other, whilst the gun itself preserves the communi- 
Otion between the two parts of its carriage. 

The chief novelty of this principle of mounting, coit- 
8i§tB in having removed the bearing of the gim upon its 
eaniage, from the trunnions (which have now nothing to 
do with supporting the gun) to a fixed point at the 
breech, and a moveable point somewhere between the 
muzzle and the trunnion. 

The axis of motion, upon which the gun is now ele' 
rated and depressed, is therefore no longer at the trun- 
nions, but at the point where the fore part of the gun 
tests upon the crutch block ; and in each change which 
this axis undergoes, a support will be afforded to the 
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gim cxaetjy iii Uie pl^ce where it, is w^ted ; Iflr y)i^ it 
is ruii out, (the only situation ii> wUiuh tlio clev^tiQn i^ 
adjuBted), the axis of raotiou is nearly in the centre of 
the gun, to facilitate the operation ; and when the gun is 
run in, and stopped by the breeching, (the only page in 
which it has any tendency to tilt upj, the axis becomes a, 
prop at the muzzle to prevent it. 

With regard to the motion of the giui upon its crutch 
block, it may be remarked, that the quantity of friction 
produced depends in a gieat measure upon the hardness 
and extent of surface of the block. Upon a metal block, 
a gun may be found to work too lively : on a broad elm 
block, not sufficiently so. Lignum vita; appears the most 
suitable for heavy guns, and elm for light ones. 

The breast carriage not only supports the fore part of 
the gun, but affords the means of traversiiig it from one 
side of its port to the other. Thus, in fig. 3, the weight of 
the gun, resting on the crutch at the point x, may be dirawn 
over to the position shewn by dots, with the greatest faci- 
lity, by the small breast tackles d, d ; when, by traversing 
the breech round at the same time, the gun is at once 
placed in any position across ita port. The gun h&iag 
at liberty to niova round uppn the crutch pin at x, as i^^l 
axis of traversing motion, it is not necessary, in training 
round, to move both the breech and the breast carriage 
at the same moment ; nor are both these parts of the 
carriage required to be in the same line v'heu the gi^ is 
fired. By moving either the breast or the breech of the 
gun, the aim may therefore be altered, and the breech 
carriage may recoil in any direction, without producitig 
any twisting strain upon the cryteh or breast carriage;. 

In the construction of the new carriage, attention has 
been paid to economy. The guns in use require no alte- 
ration, aJid the present carriages may be converted into 
taeecb (atti;K(g?B by refligviog th^, fp^e ^jfJ,?, . "^bs gVH' 
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JI33' stor^ iiv use are also applicable to the new 

With regard to the weight of the respective cwriagea, an 
old ope of seven cwt. is replaced by a breech carriage of 
live cwt. and a breast carriage of three cwt. ; thus the 
total weight of the new exceeds that of the oHj in a 
twenty-four pounder, about one cwt. The moveable part 
of the carriage, however, or that which the crew has to 
put in motion in running out the gun, is less hy twp cwt. 
than the old carriage. — Inrolled irt the Inrolment O^ce 
in Chancery, Dec. 1827-] 



To William John Ho^son Hoop, of Arundel Street, 
Strand, in (he County of Middlesex, Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments on pujnps or machine^ for raising or foroing 
icater, chiefly applicable to «Ai^,— Sealed May, I827, 
The subject of this patent purports to he aii improved 
and novel construction of ships' pmnps, but after a very 
attentive perusal of the specification, ive are unable tg 
point out what are the particular novel features claimed. 

The Patentee proposed to employ an apparatus on ship 
board, on the principle of the force pump, instead of the 
lift pump, on the latter of which constructions ships' pumps 
in general are made. Tlie access to the bottom of tho 
rising main is to be through a tube placed across the 
kelson, and open at both ends to the hold, so tba,t the 
Yfater may readily flow in on either side ; and a grating is 
to be placed within, for the pujpose of preventing the 
ingress of pieces of wood, or any other substances. At 
top of the rising main a close square vessel is placed, 
called the condensing vessel, which is to act as a reser- 
voir, from whence the water is to be forced by the action 
ul' the plungers in the pump barrels. This rcsetvpir is 
divided into, distinct qonipartiaeitts, wUh V9^y?s. 
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The pistons are worked by means of jointed rods, which 
in ascending bend round the periphery of a reciprocating 
skeleton drum wheel, but in descending become straight 
like stiif rods. The top of each link or joint of the rods 
has a crutch, which crutches are intended to bear against 
the rails of the skeleton drum ; and thus by the rotation 
of the drum the rods are forced down, and the pistons 
worked, for the purpose of forcing the water out of the 
close reservoir. 

The reciprocating action of the drum wheel is effected 
by sweep rods connected to cranks upon rotatory shafts, 
worked by men on the decks above ; and one advantage 
proposed by this arrangement is that the pumps are sta- 
tioned so low in the vessel, as to be out of the reach of 
gun shot. 

The reservoir, or condensing vessel as it is called, being 
made very strong, if its discharg'ing valves are properly 
closed, and a flexible pipe or hose attached to its top, the 
working of the pumps will cause the water to be forced 
out in a jet, like a fire engine, to which purpose the Paten- 
tee purposes occasionally to apply it, — [/j^roWerf int^s 
Inrolmemt Office in Chancery, Nov. 1827.] ^^H 



To Joseph Anthokt Bebrollas, of Nelson Street, 
City Road, in the parish of St. Luke, in the county 
of Middlesex, Watch Manufacturer, for his having 
invented or found out a method of winding a watch 
or clock without a key ; which he calls Bcrrollas's 
Keyless Watch or Clock ; and also a certain improve- 
ment to be applied to his late invented detached 
alarm watch. — Sealed 13th Dee. 1827. 

The trouble occasioned by the ordinary mode of apply- 
ing a detached key to the back or face of a watch for the 
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purpose of winding it up, has induced the Patentee to 
construct an apparatus of a very simple nature, which 
effects that object by drawing out a button at tho pendant. 
The Patentee says, " My invention consists in a new 
mechanical arrangement, applicable to the winding up of 
torological work ; first, as respects what is termed a 
going barrel the following are the contrivances which I 
have invented as applicable thereto : — Plate V. fig. 6, re- 
presents a watch with a going barrel, to which my inven- 
tion is applied. In this figure a part of the watch face 
is removed, in order to exhibit the novel parts within, 
Ihe operations of which will be best understood by de- 
scribing the separate detached figures. 

Fig. 7. is the barrel ratchet, with its click and spring, 
which keep the maintaining power up. This ratchet is 
put on the barrel arbor, which is squared, and the plate 
is sunk, in which it lies ; it is on the side of that part 
of the plate that is under the dial. This barrel ratchet 
is sunk or turned out as far as the teeth, to receive an- 
other ratchet with its click and spring, which 1 call the 
lecoiling ratchet. This recoiling ratchet is fastened on 
to the barrel pulley, the upper aide of this barrel pulley 
being sunk to receive a spring, as seen in fig. 6, which is 
the recoiling spring. 

"On the edge of the barrel pulley a, there is a groove 
to receive a chain b, shewn detached at fig. 8, which is 
hooked to a pin in the said groove. This fig. 8, gives a 
perfective view of the stud which keeps the barrel pulley 
steady and close to the barrel ratchet. The centre of 
•W stud is round, and the centre of the recoiling spring 
ia hooked on ; the other end of the recoiling spring is 
liooked to the barrel pulley, 

" Pigs. G and 8, shew the impendant c, made of the 
same metal as the case ; it turns freely on a piece of steel 
li. fig. 8. This steel arbor has a small knob on one end e. 
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to prevent the tntpendant frbm slipping off : on tli^ oflter 
end- it is 9pli* to receire the end of the chain b, which 
is piniied on. The pendant of ihe case is perforated, 
through which' the chain passea, 

" I shall nest describe the maimer m which this ajVpa- 
ratus is intended to operate, and how it is to he put oM 
the winding- up arbor, 

" When the barrel ratchet before mentioned is put on 
tlie square arbor, the recoiling spring is put on the barrel 
puHey, and placed over the barrel ratchet, so as to act 
in its click ; the chain, which is not lonj^er fhan to pro- 
duce one revolution of the pulley, is put through the 
pendant, and hooked on to the pulley ; the stud is then 
hooked to the rtcoiliijg; spring. By this stud the recoiling 
spring is set up one turn, more or less, and the stud is 
screwed on the plate. 

" To wind up the watch, the impendarft is drawn by 
the fitiger and thumb from the pendant, as far as the chain 
will permit it, and on being released, the recoiling spring 
will bring the impendant. back again to the pendattt ; and 
this operation being repeated till the pendant caimot 
be drawn ont aigain, indicates that the main spring is 
wound up. 

" When the works are to be wound up by a fusee 
arbor, the ratchet which keeps up the maintaining power 
is on the fusee itself; the fuses arbor square is on the 
same aide of the plate as the going barrel, under the 
dial, The recoiling ratchet is then put on the fusee 
arbor, its click and spring being on the barrel pull^. 

"" Here it is to be observed, that when any works art 
to be wound up by a fusee, the fusee with the first rttH^ 
and its arbor return back again : ivhich is not the caW 
with the going barrel ; i. is the relieving click which has 
a double action ; fivst it acts as the recoiling click byiOt^ 
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action in the ratchet, and secondly, it acta as a reliever 

_of the said click. It la placed on the under side of the 

prel pidley with its Hpring. That part which ia near the 

e of the barrel pulley haw a small pin, which pin goes 

jtroug'h an aperture of the barrel pulley into the groove 

b^re the chain lies. 

' \Vhen the works are wound up, the inipcndant rests 

upon the pendant, and the chain lays round the pulley, 

which is the same as with the going barrel. The pin of 

the relievinfi click which goes into the groove of tlie 

barrel pulley receives a pressure from the chain, and brings 

the click part out of the ratchet, and gives free action 

to the ratchet on the fusee arbor to return back agahi 

iiout any drag or incumbrance of the click." 

V contrivance is proposed for setting the hands witli- 

i key, which consists of a rose head or milled edged 

, placed on the central arbor of the watch, and to 

llich the minute liand is made fast. It is shewn in 

^. 6, at /, is described by the Patentee as " the finger 

(ouch ; it is made of gold or some metal which will not 

rust. When the hands are to be set, a slight pressure 

with the end of the finger is required to turn the hands. 

" The foregoing is a full description of the general 

^jirinciples of my invention, applicable to pocket watches; 

^Hfae only alteration it will require for clocks is in the 

^^nain and the impendant, which must depend on the form 

^^f the clock case." 

A slight alteration is proposed in a part of the mecha- 
nism of the alarm watch, for which a Patent was granted 
to the same party in April, 1827 (see Vol. H. of our 
present Series, page 84). It is now proposed to place 
B discharging part, or we may call it the trigger of the 
1 in. a different position, in connection with what is 
1 the elevator; but this suggestion, as an improve- 
being of a trifling nature, and not capable of 
Vol. rV.— Second Semei. w 
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being understood without a full explanation of ihe alarm, 
we consider it uimecesaary to enter further into its 
detail. 

The Patentee concludes by savin", " The points upon 
which I ground my right of exclusive privilege to the 
above invention, under my aforesaid hereinbefore in part. 
recited Patent, arc, the new combination of mechanism 
which I have produced in the simple, easy, and conve- 
nient way of winding" up or settmg the hands of horolo- 
gical works or movements, by the combined operation of 
the recoiling ratchet, its click spring, the recoiling spring, 
the barrel piilley, the relieving click, the stud, the im- 
pendant with its chain, and the finger touch. But I 
hereby distinctly disclaim any exclusive right, benefit, or 
advantage to the individual parts hereinbefore described, 
which I claim only in their combined and collective ca- 
pacity; my present patent being for a new mechanical 
arrangement and combination of parts already well 
known, but now applied by me to the production of a 
new purpose and effect." — [Inrolled in the Inrolment 
Office in Chancery, February, 182S.] -^ 



To Joseph Apbet, of John Street, Waterloo Road, in the 
Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, Engineer, for his in- 
vention of an improvement in machinery to be used as 
a substitute for a Crawi. —[Sealed 27th November, 
1827.] 

This contrivance is intended as a mode of converting a 
reciprocating motion into a rotatory moti6n, as the vibra- 
tory action of the beam of a steam engine, which is usually 
conveyed to the shaft through the agency of a crank, and 
thereby ie caased to exert a rotatory power. 
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lo the present instance, we have a lepetition of the old 
plao of two wheels between a double rack, as in thu 
Patent of Mr. Aldersey, described in the Second Volume 
of our First Series, page 2fi7, but with trifling- difference. 
In the former inslance, a pail connected to each wheel 
was made to take into a ratchet fixed on the rotatory 
shaft, whereas in the present, clutches are employed. 

Plate V. Fig;. 9, represents the eliptieal frame a, a, to 
(vhich the racks 6, c, are affixed ; d, d, is the axle of the 
wheels e,/, which are shewn detached at fig. 10. These 
nheels and their bosses slide loosely round the axled, and 
are severally locked lo the axle, when the notch or clutch 
of the boss takes hold of the corresponding notch of the 
und piece g, or ft. These end pieces are confined to the 
axle by small projections fixed on the axle, called feathers 
or leaves, which fall into notches in the hollow part of 
the end pieces ; but these pieces are allowed to slide side 
ways, and are pressed up towards the wheels by spiral 
springs conEned by the ends of the cylindrical case. 

If it be supposed that the eliptieal frame a, a, bo at- 
tached by a perpendicular rod to the end of the vibrating 
beam of a steam engine, and by that means be made to 
move up and down ; the rack b, as it descends, takinginto 
the teeth of the wheel e, will cause it to turn round, and 
the notch of its boss locking into the clutch or end piece, 
will drive the axle d, round with it, in the same direction ; 
but as the eliptieal frame a, ascends the notch of the boss 
of the wheel e, will unlock itself, and the wheel will retro- 
grade without effecting the axle. The other rack c, being 
opposite to the wheel /', which drives round its boss, now 
locking with the other end piece, causes the axle d, to 
continue revolving in the same direction as before. 

Thus it will be perceived that the racks of the recipro- 
cating frame d. acting in the teeth of the wheels e, aud/ 
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will cause those wheels to perform a rLciprocatiiig motion 
OD tbeii axis, and by their occasional locking to the clutch 
pieces will communicate to the oxie a continuous rotatory 
inOTement. — [Inrolied in the Ivrolment Offices in Chan- 
cery Jan., 1828.] ^^| 



To Daniel Leosom and William Jonks, of Birmingham, 
in the cauuly of Warwick, Manvfacturers, for their 
invention of certain improvements in machinery for 
cutting Sprigs, Brads and A'mls. — [Sealed 4th De- 
cember, 1827.] 
The machinery which constitutes the subject of this Pa- 
lent is desio^ned to cut off wedg^e shaped pieces from nar- 
row strips of sheet iron, but as it has no provisions for 
forming; the heads of nails, it must be considered as con- 
fining itself to the production of brads and sprigsj^only. 

PlataV, fig. 4, is a side view of the machine; fig. 5, 
ia an end view of the same. The sprigs or brads arc 
produced by tapering or wedge shaped pieces cut in suc- 
cession from the ends of a strip of iron, shown by dots 
at a, a ; the cutters are i, 6, and c, c, between which the 
strips of iron are placed. The cutters b, arc made to slide 
horizontally ; the cotters c, are fixed in the^end pieces of 
tlie frames or bearings d, d ■ and the reciprocating action 
of the sliding cutters brought against the edge of the 
fixed cutters, cause the pieces successively to be severed 
off from the strips of iron by the strokes of the sliders. 

Rotatory motion is given to the ma in" shaft c, by[a^band 
from a steam engine, applied to the fast rigger /', or the 
machine is stepped by slipping the band on to the lowe 
rigger g. On the main shaft there is a crank A, from whecce 
a rod i, is' carried to the jointed arms k, k. These arms 
arc attached by joints to the sliding blocks of the cutters 
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i, and as the crank g;oeB round the arms are raieod inlo 
e straight line, and the euttera by that means put in 
operation. 

The feeding, that is, the mode of conducting the strips 
of iron into the machine, is as foltows : — 

To a beam near the ceiling' of the workshop a hori- 
zontal rod is attached, from which any required number of 
rods are suspended by hooks at their upper ends. Upon 
each of these rods a carrier is placed, which slides down 
the rod by its own weight. The carrier has a recess or 
fiocket at its under part, into which the upper end of the 
glrip of iron is inserted, and the lower end of the strip is 
brought between the two cuUors b, and c, bearing upon 
an inclined plane w, i/t, which acts as a stop, and limits 
the breadth of the brad cr sprig to be cut. 

It is necessary to cut the ends of the strips in a 
slanting direction, in order to give the piece cut off a 
wedge form, the cutters, with their frames or carriage, 
are made to oscilate. The mode of effecting this pendu- 
lous motion will be seen by the end view of the machine. 
On the main shaft there arc two excentric wheels t, I, 
which work in frames, n, n, affixed to the under side of 
the carriages of the cutters; as the main shaft revolves, 
Ihe frames n, n, vibrate, and cause the fra.nie d, d, with 
the cutters, to incline a little from the true horizontal 
position ; consequently if the strips of iron descend per- 
pendicularly, their ends will be cut ofl' in a bevel which 
forms one side of the inclined plane of the wedge shaped 
sprig or brad: the next stroke of the cutters taking an 
inclination in the opposite direction, causes the other 
edge to be bevelled in the reverse way ; which completes 
the wedge form of the brad or sprig. In this manner, 
by a succession of operations, the brads or sprigs are 
ciU, the point of one being next to Ihe head of that 
rWhich follows in succession, and so on. 
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The length of the brads or sprigs thus made will de- 
pend upon the breadth of the' strips' of iron from which 
they are cut, and any number of strips may be suspended 
in the manner described. The weight of the carries 
sliding down the rods, bringing the strips down, so that 
their ends shall always bear upon the stop, and any num- 
ber of these strips may be suspended alongside of each 
other, so as to cut a great many brads at one time. — ^In- 
rolled in the Inraiment Office in Chancery, June, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the law and practice relative to the granting of Patents 
for Inventions ; and to report their observations thereupon to the 
House ; together with the Minutes of the Evidence taieo before 
them : — have agreed.to the following Report :— 

The subject referred to the consideration of Your Committee, is 
in its natme so intricate and important, that it has occasioned the 
necessity of examining Witnesses at great length ; at the present 
late period of the Session, they are only prepared to report the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, together with several 
documents : and they earnestly recommend to the House that the 
Inquiry may be resumed early in the next Session. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
The following selection is made not exactly according to the order 
in which it is published, but for the sake of shewing the contm- 
riety of opinions given by the several parties : — 

Da vies Gilbert, Esq. a Member of the Committee, cxi 
What is your opiuion of the policy of the present law, 
ing patents upon abatiact principles ? — The object of the pre- 
sent law of patents is to excite iogCDuity ; there must be en- 
couragement held out to persons by the community, to exert 
their talents for the benefit of the public. 

What is your opinion in respect to principles hchig tliu objlict 
of patents? — I conceive that the invention of a principle is 
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tt mncli greater atcbievement, and much more likely to produce 
great public benefits than the invention of any mode of apply- 
ing a principle already known ; I therefore think that d for- 
tiori, there should be protection given, and encouragement h^ld 
oat to the discoverers of new principles, and that they should 
be secured to their inventors for the legal number of years, 
lot always assuming tbat some practical mode of applying them 
to useful purposes make a part of his invention, and is included 
in the specification, and tbcn I think that the inventor should not 
lose the benefit of his temporary monopoly in consequence of 
mother or even a better mode of application being discovered. 

What is your opinion of the expediency of appointiDg a com- 
iniseion, composed of scientific men and lawyers, to examine a 
specification before it is enrolled, to ensure the patentee from 
having his patent afterwards impugned ) — I think it would be 
highly expedient that some person or persons more competent to 
judge of scientific matters and inventions 'than the Attorney 
General, from the course of his ordinary parsuits, are in general 
to be found, should he called to his assistauce ; but I would not 
preclude either party from any subsequent legal remed he may 
choose to adopt. 

Do you not consider it might be beneficial that a commission 
should be appointed to examine a specification before it is en- 
rolled, in order to see whether the discovery is su£Eciently do- 
scribed or not ? — I have stated that it would he highly expedient 
to assist the Attorney General in such cases, and especially when 
BBy points are disputed ; hut I would not have the determina- 
tion in Bocb cases preclude persons from proceeding to a coort 
of law. 

You. would not have a commission then to inquire whether the 
specification really agreed with the invention or not ? — So far as 
it went to guide the opioion of the Attorney General as to grant- 
ing patents at all, and to whom they should he granted, I think 
a commission would he highly useful ; but I entirely dissent from 
any opinion which would give authority to such decisions, so as 
lo preclude persons from recovering afterwards in a court of law. 
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Do yon not tliink it desirable that a commisHon in some oaiBW 
shouM tic appointed? — Yes. 

Would It not be desirable that the eYtdenca taken before tbe 
Ro m miss ioa era should be perpetuated so as to bepFodticed.w 
a cOnrt of law, in any case where the patent should be impigMd 
in order to enable th« pat<'ntee to defend hie inveiUiou ?-»+I 
should not have the least objection, if it were practicable. 

What is your opinion of the policy of the law witiuh vitiates 
a patent, if one feature of the invention, described in the spe- 
cilication, is proved to have been known before the sealing of 
the patent? — 1 tliink that the rule of law which vitiates tbe 
whole of a patent in consequence of a partial detect, is inexpe- 
dient, nnless frand can be proved. 

If it should be found convenient to make an altcrHtiou ru tiic 
present law, do you think that a Iribnnal of scientific men would 
better decide the validity of a patent, tliau if it was tried in a 
court of justice ? — It must ftcquontly happen in a court of law, 
that neither the counsel nor the jury are qualified, by tlwir pre- 
vious knowledge, to decide on sucli cases, nnd consequently, luen 
of general science, acquainted with the subjecls iu dispute, mflst 
be more competent to forming accurate judgments in respeot V) 
them ; but T am not aware how a tribunal of such persona coulil 
be formed, unless it was done through the medium of a refer- 
ence. The definition of a man of science, would seem to be a 
matter of no small difficulty. 

Do you think it would be convenient to have a coitimission' of 
scientific men, and not a jury! — With respect to a commimion 
of scientific men, 1 certainly think they would be more compe- 
tent to decide, but public opinion would probably not be so. con- 
fident of their exemption from bias from esprit de corps, pethaps 
from influence, as in the case of our ordinary tribunals. 

What is your opinion of the policy of allowing a person to 
take out a patent for an invention communicated to him by a 
foreigner, and excluding him from taking out a patent for ar» 
invention communicated by a British subject ? — I am of opinioa 
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that it should be lawful for a person to take out a patent for aii 
invention communicated to liim byaBritisli subject, providcdi 
of course, that it appeared the communication was voluntary. 

lyill you state your opinion as to the propriety of allowing 
persona to talse out a patent for a shoiter period, pitying a pro- 
portionate smaller fee ? — I should tliink the fees of patents 
cannot be made proportionate to the importance of the inven- 
tion, and consequently it meiy be advantageous to allow indivi- 
duals judging for themselves, to secure a monopoly of less than 
fimrteen years, on paying diminished fees. 

Might it not be advisable tii make different regulations for 
"tte different sorts of inventions, separating, for instance, the 
Anrfnuiical from the chemical discoveries? — I think it would. 



Mr. Mark Isambard Biuucl, called in ; and examined. 

You are on engineer ? — I am. 

Will you have the goodness to state any views you may 
hove with respect to patents, or the patent laws ? — I know very 
little of the patent laws ; I have had several patents myself. I 
think that patents are like lottery oflicea, where people run with 
great expectations, and enter any thing almost ; and if they 
were very cheap, there would be still more obstacles in the 
way of good ones. I think the expense of patents should be 
pretty high in this countiy, or else if it is low you will have 
hundreds of patents more yearly, and you would obstruct very 
nsehthe valuable pursuits. 

Do you conceive that 500/. is not too much! — That b too 
dear ; I think that the expense of three patents is too dear ; 
there arc very few that take them from that circumstance ; 
ihcy imngine that it is enough to have a patent for England, 
and they tliirik it is of very little use to have a patent for 
Ireland. 

Vol. IV.— SEmND Smri), n 
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Could you suggest any means by which this too great facility 
of granting patents might be remedied otherwise than by the 
expense? — It is very difficult; it would be a very desirable 
thing to give more time to improve the invention, and then to 
come with a complete specification. 

Do any means occur to you of protecting the applicant for a 
patent during the interval after he has applied for a patent and 
before the patent is sealed ?— What is called a caveat is one 
of the means of doing that, and it has some effect, because then 
notice is given if another person comes to solicit a patent, if it 
can be detected in the head of that patent, that it has a similar 
object with that for which another person has taken a patent 
who has already entered a caveat. The caveat might be a little 
more extensive than it is, because if you change the name of 
the thing, it escapes the observation of the officers, and the two 
patents both go on ; but if they are alike, there is a stop di- 
rectly of the second. They are called before the Attorney 
General, who hears both sides, and he says to the second, you 
are like the other, and therefore first come first served. 

Have you considered whether it would be advantageous to 
have a commission of persons appointed to examine the speci- 
fications ? — I think it would be a very good thing ; I should 
imagine that it would be an object for that commission to re- 
ceive a rough outline of the invention, and to give the iuventor 
a year or two to improve his machine, and then he may come 
again to the commission, and deliver a specification with all 
the improvements he has made during that time ; that, I think, 
would be desirable. 

Do you agree with the last witness in recommending that 
th^ patents should not be issued before the specification Is 
. ready, but that the certification should be contained in the 
patent when it is issued ? — ^I see no inconvenience in that. 

Are there any particular points with respect to patent or 
patent laws upon which you could give the Committee any in- 
formation ? — Nothing occurs to me. 
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What do you think of the preaent rule of law, that the pa- 
tents cannot be given for an abstract principle ? — I think that 
is wise, and ought to remain as it is; it would be danger- 
ous to grant u patent merely upon a principle. 

Supposing a person to have discovered a valuable principle, 
should he not he entitled to some reniuucratiou from those that 
earry it into effect ? — Of course. 

Supposing any person should discover a means of mak- 
ing that principle u<ieful to the public, would it not he right 
that the person who discovered the principle should have some 
compensation ? — Certainly. 

Sot you think that the person is not entitled to any patent 
right for the discovery of a principle, unless he has discovered 
some mode of carrying it into effect ? — No, as a principle it is 
of no use whatever ; it may remain agea, as steam has remained 
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Are you aware of any valuable inventiooa for which patents 
liave been granted, that have been lost upon some technical 
point ? — I cannot specify any one in particular, but it is gene- 
rally known that there are such eases, and a great hardship it 
is, when, for a trifling flaw, a patent is set aside ; I have had to 
support my own right in one instance ; I took out a patent for 
an improvement, and I specified the thing altogether ; I could 
not maintain my action, because I was told I ought to have 
specified and defined what preceded, and what was my Im- 
provement ; now, every body could know what existed before, 
and they might have used it, but it was very hard for roe to lose 
the patent because that was not exactly specified according to 
the law. 

Have you considered any remedy for that inconvenience ? — 
There would be no inconvenience whatever in allowing the pa- 
tent to stand good, because any one might take the preceding 
part, without infringing the patent. 

Vou are aware that if a person specifies any thing old in 
patents he loses his patent ; do you se any objection to that 7 — 
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There is a great hardship in that, if it is a thiug which does in 
fact set his patent aside, then of course it ought to fall ; but if 
it is a trifling thing, he ought to have the benefit of the remain- 
der. It is a thing which nobody can guard against, because 
no inventor can know the thousands of patents that have pre- 
ceded. 

When a patent has been infringed, what remedy has the pa- 
tentee ? — An injunction against the supposed infringer ; but if 
he closes his doors, you have great difficulty to get a know- 
ledge of what he has done : the person says. My invention is 
not like yours, and I will not show it, because there are impor- 
tant things in it. 

Upon the whole, do you think the patent laws are beneficial 
to the public ? — ^Very much so. 

What is your opinion as to the period of fourteen years ?-— ft , 
is a great deal for sopoie, and not enough for some others ; I shall 
lose probably six years before I come to make any thing of my 
present patent. 

Are you aware of the practice in France, with respect to the 
period of time that is granted ? — ^Yes ; that is better. 

Can you suggest any better plan than that ? — Perhaps there 
might be better plans for this country. 

Do you think it would be desirable to allow a longer time for 
muturmg the invention, before putting in the specification ?— r 
I think it would ; if a longer time was allowed for an inventioii 
to be matured, the fee might be increased without any bad 
consequence, 

Would you increase the time beyond fourteen years ? — ^I 
think that might be done, in some cases. 

In whom would you leave the discretion of giving a longer 
period ? — ^That is a difficulty which I am not capable of re-i- 
moving. 

Should the longer period be given by way of extension of 
the old period, or as an original period ? — I think it ought to 
\>e au extension of the patent. 
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Would you think it desiiablc that a man iiiight take out a 
pffltent for a shorter period than fourteen years f — Y'ea. 

In that case do you think he ought to pay a Bmaller fee ? — 
Ves. 

The eatahlidhmeot of a commission has heen mentioned as 
one of the propositions for the regulation of patents ; do not 
you conceive that there would be much objection to a com- 
mission of that description, arising from the jealousies that 
wonld fiohsist ? — Very great; if the invention could be laid 
before them, withont knowing from whom it comes, it would be 
TCry desirable. 

Do you think that in most cases parties could be brought to 
a^ee in the appointment of referees ? — It would then be par- 
tial ; because each party would of course name as many of his 
fiends as he could. 

Do not you conceive that the Secretary of State might ap- 
jiniiit pro re nata commissions of proper persons that would be 
satisfactory, upon the whole, to the pubhc ? — I have not thought 
I'linugb of that ; it is a serious question to answer. 

What is your opinion as to the present mode of trying the 
validity of a patent by a jury? — I have frequently said, that I 
might as well toss for the fate of a patent ; it is an iutricate 
i|ues<JOii for a jury, and in many cases it is quite uniuteUigiblc 
to them. 

In such cases would not the appointment of a tribunal com- 
posed of scientific men, he very desirable ? — Certainly it would 
lie a very good thing' ; for example, one might say that the Royal 
Society would he a proper tribunal. 

Do you conceive that the chance of having a patent fairly 
tried is greater with a sjiecial jury than with a common jury|? — 
1 Ihink it is better ,- but if it is to be decided by a jury, it 
"ould be much better that it should be by some persons in the 
profession; at any rate it should he hy competent persons. 
h not the number uf such competent persons so limited, that 
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the ctioosing them would almost amount to appoititing a com- 
misaion ?— Cerlainiy, that might he so. 

Do you conceive that many persoos are deterred irom taking 
out patents by the insecurity of the present law ? — I think it is 
a. great discouragement. 

Do you think that more people will depend upon secreay thsa 
upon patents ? — Probably so. 

And in that case many good inventions are probably lost to 
the public ? — Yee. 

What are the prices of patents in France ? — I think it is 
1,S00 francs for fourteen years. i 

Do you consider that too low a price 1 — For France it is ymf. ' 
well, but for this country it would be too low. 

What would be your opinion of giving a power to the Secre- 
tary of State or some other authority, to direct the specification 
to be concealed in certain cases ? — 1 do not know wbat is the 
motive for concealing it; if it is on behalf of the inventor, that 
is some reason, but if it is to prevent its going abroad it is of 
no use, because if it is good it will soon make its way, and if it 
is not it is of no consequence. 

Is not that the mode adopted la France ? — It is ; but it is not 
that liberal principle which exists in this country. 

Is any inconvenience found to result from it in France ? — I am 

May it not operate with great injustice upon individuals who, 

not knowing of the patent on account of its secrecy, may be ex- 
pending sums of money in accomplishing the same thing ? — That 
is a great inconvenience. 

Could you communicate it sufficiently to the public to enable 
them to avoid pirating the invention, without at the same time 
enabling them to make it! — Certainly not ; because if a man 
gets two or three tbinga, he will find out the remainder. 

Wbat do you think of the policy of allowing a patent to be 
taken out for an invention communicated by a foreigner, and ex- 
cluding a person from taking out a patent for an invention com- 
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muDicated to bim by a British subject ? — I think it would be 
better if it were the same in both caees. 

Is there any Inconveiiience in the present law wbicb limits the 
number of persons interested iu a patent to the number of fire? — 
That ia a commeixial question, to which I cannot give any 
opinion ; I think it would be mischievous to extend it without a 
limitatian. 



Mr. Charles Few, called in ; and examined. 
Abe you conversant with the practice of taking out letters 
patent ? — I have taken out several. 

Do you agree in the opinion which was given by the last wit- 
bMs, as to the expediency of the Attorney General appointing 
uaessors or commissioners to examine the matter of the peti- 
tion, before he recommends it to be passed ? — I entirely concur 
with him on the efficacy and the propriety of a commisBion, in- 
stead of the present mode ; because the practice before tbe At- 
torney General is little belter than a farce at present ; I would 
allow every person that chuses to take the risk and expense, 
apply for a patent and have that patent, in case no caveat is 
entered against him. Jn case of a caveat, I would have it come 
before the Attorney General or a barrister to bo appointed, who 
should be the head of a conimiasion, which might easily be 
formed of scientific and practical men. When Mr. Howard was 
obtaining his patent, we attended before the Attorney General 
. ud Mr. Constant, who was soliciting a high pressure patent, 
I believe, we were heard before Sir Vicary Gibbs, and he stated 
that he was so satisfied that Mr. Howard's patent was the same 
fa effect as Mr. Constant's, that he would not allow them to run 
CO together, and therefore suspended ours ; we had to wait till 
bis specification was in (I believe six months), and when we 
ttw his specification, it was as little like as need be, and we 
obtained our patent. 
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Mr. Aikin also stated, that lie tLought it would be desirable 
that a commission sLould be appointed to psamine tbe spmficA' 
tion, in order to ascertain whether it is a sufficient sppcification ; 
do you. concur with hira in that ? — Upon that point, [ differ wifh 
him entirely ; I think it ought to be at the risk of the party put- 
ting in his own specification ; hut J would leave the sufficiency 
of that specification to be decided not by the courts of law, but 
by a commission. If a patent was granted, and any person 
wished to set aside that p:itent, be should do it by a petition to 
the Great Seal ; and that petition should be referred to a com- 
mission, who should decide it. 

You wouldnothave the validity of a patent tried by a jury? — 
Certainly not ; for very frequently they can know nothing about 
what they so ti'y. 

Then you would confine tlie operations of the commissien to 
cases in which the patent is in dispute ?— -Certainly ; there are 
many objections occur to nie at the moment to Mr, Aifcin's plan ; 
tbe commission onght to have the patented article brought before 
them perfect, not be themselves bound to be present at the ope- 
rations ; suppose it is an improvement in a diving bell, or an 
improvement in a ship's cable, or au improvement in some col- 
liery, are the commissioners to go into the diving bell, or are 
they towitness the efficacy of the cable, or go down into the col- 
liery ; if J choose to risk my money in a patent, that is my look- 
out ; I cannot agree with Mr. Aikin as to the expense of obtain- 
ing a patent being small ; I think it should be a pretty heavy 
sum, and I would have the inventor protected from tbe moment 
he made his affidavit and petitioned for his patent, hut I would 
make the first payment somewhat heavy, to show that he was in 
earnest ; I would give him sis months to deposit his specification, 
and I would also give to the same commissioners, in case that 
specification appeared defective, and they thought bona fide it 
was an error of his in making the omission the power of allow- 
ing him to amend the specification. 
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To whAfri woiiM you havo the inventor apply ori^iually / — 
To' the Altorijey General or to the Secretary of Stiite. 

Would you abridge the period between the applisation for the 
patent sod the sealing of it } — The period would not be very 
material, if the patent right i/of. protected from the time of peti- 
gtioning for the same ; Ihc fees payaltlc at the Privy Seal Office 
^d the other offices may be as well all paid at once. 
Supposing the expense of taking out a patent to remain as it 
s it your opinion that it would be better that the party apply- 
ing should at once pay that sum than that he should pay it 
ttirough the variety of offices through which he now pays it ? — 

Would you increase the fee upon patents ? — Yes ; I would 
liave it such a sum as would pay the commissioners ; there is no 
rsasoii why they should not he paid by the patentee \ he ought 
W pay the espense of the commission by which he is protected ; 
[think that the commissioners should be the ultimate judges ; 
I would never have the validity of a patent tried by a jury ; on 
B trial witnesses come and state, that they have read the spe- 
ll, and that the thing can ha carried into execution in 
e easiest manner ; then others, on the opposite side, depose 
Ut it cannot be done ; and the jud^e knows nothinj; about it 
B than the witnesses state, and the jury less ; that is the way 
■ which patent rights are tried ; we are just on the eve of clos- 
% Mr. Howard's patent, and we are going to have three iasnea 
S^ed, which will cost a tfaonsand pounds at least, perhaps twice 

f 'When you say you would rather increase than diminish the 
I, do you allude to the separate fees for the three countries, 
F -would you make one patent to stand good for all the three 
IbiintTies, putting one sum upon the whole ? — I see no objection 
l^that, except that the fees belong to the different Secretaries 
Vstate of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, theymust be 
jvided for and apportioned somehow or other ; one patent 

!*■»[., IV.— SErOND SeIIIFJ. " 
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would be just ae good if it extended to the three kingdoms : 
but my attention has not been before culled to the sabject. 

From your experience, do you not believe that any patentee 
who is sincere about the sort of patent that he means to take out, 
would rather pay double the fees that he does at present, if he 
could be allowed to pay them all at once and instantly secure 
his patent right, instead of being detained three months, during 
the whole of which time he is never safe J— I think the present 
delay is decidedly objectionable ; it depends upon the illness of 
the Chancellor, or his absence from business, or the Attorney 
General's engagements ; and I think a patent ought to be pro- 
tected from the moment the person presents his petition. 

Are you prepared to suggest any plan for the composition of 
xuch a commission ? — I think it should be composed of chemi- 
cal men, and men acquainted with mechanics, and a barrister. 

Would the decision of such a tribunal give general satisfac- 
tion ? — lam not sure that it would, but it would be a more sen- 
sible one than the present; and I am sure the present mode 
never can give satisfaction. I quite concur in the suggestion 
Mr. Aikin made as to protecting improvements after the patent 
is obtaiucd, because at present if you deviate in consequence of 
subsequent improvements very considerably from your specifi- 
cation, a judge will be very apt to say you are not working 
yourself on the patent you have got, and hence infer that you 
are to he taken as admitting it does not answer the end intended. 
If those subsequent improvements, as they were bona fide made, 
were allowed to be appended to the specification, ao as to run 
concurrently with the patent, it would be good for the public 
and good for the patentee. 

Would you make it compulsory upon him ? — No, I would 
make it permissive ; and in doing that it should protect him. 
With regard to Mr, Aikin's proposal of keeping the specifica- 
tions secret, I think there would be more mischief done hy close 
specifications than by open specifications. 
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n has obtained a patent for 
iventiou into effect, it would 
Ic after three yeai's ofnou 
!ider that there would be any 
Id be for the benefit of the 



The Committee have been informed that uaaes occur not un- 
frequeotly in which for the first ten years of a patent very little 
profit is derived from the invention, hut that dadiig the last 
three or four years it begiua to be very beneficial ; in suoh cases 
«a those would you recommend a power of extending the pa- 
lent ? — I would ill all cases leave it to be extended for another 
seven year§ ; at present we must go to Parliament to get it ex- 
tended, which is ver y expensive. 

To whom would yoa give the power of extending it? — A 
commission of which I would have the Attorney General at the 
bead. 

It has been stated, that if a n 
sn invention and not carried that 
be desirable to set that patent ai 
usage of the invention ; do you co 
advantage in that ? — I think it wi 
public that it should be so. 

You consider it inconvenient to the public that patents should 
be kept in suspence for inventions that are not used ? — Cer- 

Are you satisfied iu your own mind that great inconvenicucc 
vould result from considerably reducing the expenses now ne- 
cessary for taking out patents ? — I am quite satisfied about it, 
even with the present expense there are so many trifling patents 
taken out. If the fee was much higher, parties that are now 
taking out patents for little speculative things tiiat do not 
answer, would uot take them out. They act something like 
the dog in the manger ; they prevent the public from benefiting 
by the invention, or improvements on it for fourteen years 
and yet do not benefit themselves. 

Do you think that one patent should extend to the three 
kingdoms ? — I ratlicr thiult it should. 

Do you not believe that many persons conceal their inven- 
tions only becaosc if they go for a patent they must give it in 
such a way to the public, as that others can instantly pirate 
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them, and that men work in private in prefereuce ? — I tliiiik 
it is very likely, but I do not know it of my own koowledge. 

Can ydu give the Committee any idea of the average expense 
of protect! ug a patent? — It is very uncertain; the patentee 
files a bill in Chancery for an injunction, on the bearing of 
which the Chancellor either retaina the bill far a year, leariug 
the plaintiff at lihoyty to bring an action, or directs issue, in 
either event a trial at law is the consequence, thj exjionse of 
which is very uncertain, but rerv great, and after the trial the 
party, if successful, has again to return to theCooTt of Chancery* 
and obtain a reference to one of the Masters to inquire into the 
profits made by the infringement, after which the cause comes 
on for further directions and is iiually disposed of. 

Mr. Wm. Newton called in ; and examined. 
What is your profession? — I am a patent agent, and machine 
draftsman. 

Do you conceive that much inconvenience arises to a paten- 
tec, from the length of time that elapses between his applies' 
tion for a patent, and obtaining the Great Seal to it ? — There 
are many inconveniences arise from that circnmstance ; frequent- 
ly his invention is superseded ; that happens from varioin 
causes ; one cause I consider to be the irregularity with which 
the documents are delivered from the Secretary of State's 
Office. I have frequently knowa that those papers which have 
been sent first, have been delivered last; that many boxes 
of papers have been sent to the King, and retained for weaks 
together ; and I have known instances in which the warrants 
and the bills have been kept for some months under pecblrar 
circumstances, ilis Majesty either being indisposed or greatly 
occupied, I presume, with other business. During the whole o- 
that time the patent is stationary, and the patentee has no pro- 
tection till the Great Sea) is appended to the patent. 

What is the usual time that elapses before the patent is 
sealed? — lean scarcely stale any usual time for the delivery 
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gf tbe papers from the King ; we begin to look for them 
I ifter a week, but it is very seldom that we %et them bo 
vMin. I refer to the two stages of the patent, the King's war- 
nat, and His sii^n manual to the bill. There is another thing 
»hich is prodactive of inconvenience, which is the repeated 
jnrnios that the agent's cleric has to those offices, which induce 
Um frequently to stay away three or four days, not apprehending 
that anything; will he ready, and some other agents perhaps, 
more vigilant than himself, get their papers forward ; and I 
hfeve known instances in which patents have jamped one over 
iDother, to the prejudice of the first applicant. 

How would you propose to secure the patentee from piracy, 
luring the time between his first application and the sealing of 
Hie patent ? — I think it would be very desirable to append a 
sort of specification to his petition, in the first instance ; and 
that from the daieof presenting that petition he should have the 
[rriority of right. 

Then you would not have him apply till he had matured his 
invention? — I think it is very objectionable thnt a man should 
ipply for a patent upon a vague idea, which be has not at all 
matured. It is frequently the case, that he has to make ont an 
invention about the lime that his specification is due ; in fact, in 
many instances the subject is not absolutely invented till within 
11 day or two before the inrolntent of the specification. 

Does not that happen from the circumstance that the inven- 
tor is afraid of being forestalled? — Frequently so; I have 
known many instances in my own practice, of an inventor decli- 
uing to pursue any experiments, and waiting till the last mo- 
ment, till another person has specified an invention bearing a 
rirailar title. In one instance I travelled from Nottingham to 
London on purpose to sec a specification that was inrolled on a 
certain day, not daring to iurol the specification I was engaged 
QpOD, tin we had seen that which had the precedency. Ours 
iru due tbe next day, 
I Is not a patent frequently vitiated by the disclosures of work- 
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men? — If the workmen are not faithful to their employer, it ia; 
but the mere exposure to workmen, I consider to be experi- 
menting, and in consequence would not vitiate the patent; but 
advantages may be taken by workmen, and the thing may be 
communicated elsewhere, and in some cases that lias been done 
and the invention publicly used, before the Great Sea! was ap- 
pended, so as to destroy the patent. 

How would you remedy that? — By the mode which I pro- 
posed, that when you present your petition, you shall deposit a 
specification incorporating the leading features of your object, 
what one may call the principles, sufficient to render it ob- 
vious that you have a certaio intention, that you mean to do so 



Do you conceive there would be any difficulty, when the in- 
ventor afterwards proceeded to give in liis perfect specification, 
in identifying the thing which he should then describe with the 
onginal draft of it? — I should think if there was any mode of 
examining Eknd approving this ultimate specification, the coiTes- 
pondence of the two would be evident, and it should be alto- 
gether rejected if it was not upon the principles of the former 

Do not you think there would be great difficulty in identifying 
the description given in the last specificatiou with the original 
draft? — That would depend upon the pursuits of the persons to 
whom it was submitted; a board constituted of gentlemen 
versed in mechanical matters, would see at once whether the 
second specification followed entirely the principles set forth ia 
the first. 

Would it not be very easy, in the first instance, to give in bo 
general a description as to include a vast variety of particular 
descriptions that might he suggested by him afterwards ? — It 
would he possible to do so, but I should think such a specifica- 
tion would be rejected at once as not conveying suitable infor- 
mation to grant a patent upon. 

Then you would propose that the specification, in the first 
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instance, should be preciae ? — Yes ; I think it ahould be a pre- 
liminary specification, such as I have myself tendered to the 
French government. 

Are you acquainted with the French lav of patents t — I am 
tolerably well acquainted with the progress of patents in France. 

Will you state what is the course of proceeding in France, on 
applying for a patent ? — The couiae of proceeding in France is 
to deposit the specification with the petition and other papers 
called the Prods ferbal, which immediately upon depositing 
you take a certificate for ; you then pay onehalf of the govern- 
ment charges, which vary according to the length of time for 
which you solicit your patent ; you immediately take the certi- 
ficate and get it inrolled, for which you pay a small sum, and 
that gives your patent precedency of all others that shall fol- 
low, even if another for the same subject came in the course of 
an hour ; and that is the reason why it has been deemed expe- 
dient sometimes to deposit a prelinainary specification which 
shall not contain all the particulars that might he ultimately 
called for. 

How soon is the party obliged to put in his ultimate specifi- 
cation in France? — It is possible that they would grant the patent 
upon that preliminary specification, if he did not take care to 
have a better one inserted, but if the consuitive board, upon 
opening those papers, which are all sealed till they come before 
them, find that the specification is not satisfactory, they call for 
further information, and then a more perfect specification is 
delivered. 

When you aay if the specification is not satisfactory, do you 
mean, if it is not sufficient to describe the invention f — Exactly. 

Is there any examination, by scientific persons, of the speci- 
fication, with a view of ascertaining whether it gives a cori'ect 
description of the invention ? — There is an examination before 
scientific persons, who constitute what are called The Consuitive 
Board, and that examination has several objects, perhaps not 
the primary one of observbg whether the specification is full and 
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complete ; but one object is to ascertain whether the iaventioii 
ia orighial so fat as they know. If it baa been published in any 
printed book, they will refuse the grant, and on refuaiitg the 
grant will return the fees paid. 

Docs not the other point come under their consider&tioa !— - 
It docs certainly ; but I should suppose where there may be 
many patents, that poiut would be very likely to be sligbted; 
because sometimes I have inysclf inrolled a specification 
that has contained a very long account of a very elaborate 
machine, and a great many drawings ; and it would bo very dif- 
ficult for gentlemen to sit over those drawings and consider aU 
the bearings of the different pieces of the mechanism connected 
with it ; and therefore, I think, they would take it for granted 
that it is a correct description ; it appears to be deoily 
described, and accordingly take it to be a good specification- 
Are patents in France ever set aside after they have been 
granted, on the ground that the description is not sufficient? — 
I am not aware, but I should think it could not be so ; becanss 
ill France, a patent is open to have all improvements added and 
all amendments made during the whole period, upon paying a 
small fee ;■ and perhaps a year or two after, when an inventor 
has made a sufficient number of experinients, he applies for > 
patent of Prefectionmeni, as they call it, and then he inrols his 
amended specification, and whatever the consnltive board ap- 
proves of, as falling within the range of tho first claim and en* 
tirely belonging to it, they grant as part of the original patent, 
on paying a trifling fee. 

Do yon think that would be an improvement in the practice 
in England? — I think it would be highly desirable in England; 
because I have known many instances in wliich the patentee, not 
being able to pursue his experiments and construct his machioary 
before the inrolmeot of his specification, has ultimately fomiil 
that he was deficient in parts, and has been obliged to p 
through the whole process of obtaining patents for tlie thW 
kingdoms again. 
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Would you enable him, by application to tlie Patent Office, 
lo add his new discovery to liis former patent ? — Certainly, 
I would. 

And would yon have it concurrent with the existing patent ? — 
Ves ; I will state an instance iu point. A gentleman in Bir- 
mingham, has lately invented a very ingenious machine, for the 
tnanufactiirc of silk buttons, composed of course of many move- 
ments and parts ; and one part of the process was to introduce 
small discs through a little opening liko the opening through 
which you would push a letter into a box ; he has now, half 
a year after the iurolmeut of his specification, discovered a mode 
of introducing slips of metal, which he can cut olT in this ma- 
chine without the difficulty of feeding in the discs, by liand, for 
>tuch be has now been obliged to take another patent, which 

not yet specified ; and ho is paying all the English fees again. 

h^pened that be was enabled to put in an account of this 
ivention into his Scotch patent ; and his Irish patent, from the 
tediousness of the process of obtaining it, has not yet been 
grwited ; and therefore he will be enabled to incorporate both 

one there. 

With respect to the commission for the exaraination of patents 

France, do you know how the board is constituted ? — I be- 
lieve, by appointment of the government ; hut tliat 1 am not 
positive of; I know that Monsieur Dupin, who is a well known 
philosopher, is a member of the board, because I have corre- 
sponded with him upon some points connected with the practice 
of the board. 

Do you know whether the decisions of that board have been 
generally satisfactory to parties applying for patents, as well as 
the public ? — I believe, they put the most liberal construction 

I^on things, and they grant the patent statedly at the risk of 
IC applicant, not holding themselves answerable for his rcpre- 
Btatkm. ' 
Have yoD heard that any complaints have been made of par- 
VOL. [V.--^RC0KD.SERIR9 T 
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tiality ? — No ; I think they wonld Dot be partial ; there arc too 
many of them to suppose that there could be any coonivance 

that would be unhaDdsome ; and 1 am not aware of there having 
been any compl^nte that were wortli considering. 

Do you consider that a board of that kind would be benefi- 
cial in this country ? — I think it would, if composed of gentle- 
men who are not actually manufacturers or operative engineers ; 
but who have been, and wlio arc well acquainted with scientific 
matters. 

Are there any French patents set aside on account of in- 
Bufficicncy in the description of the invention ? — I should appre- 
tiend very few, in consequence of the ease with which a defect 
of that sort might be amended. 

Supposing an insufficient description is given purposely, with a 
view of misleading the public, how is it likely to be amended ? — 
Then I conceive that tlie parties could only maintain tliat as the 
matter of their invention which they have described. If they 
have described a great many other things wiiich are of no use, 
or that are not new, that does not as in England affect the vali- 
dity of the patent. If there are twenty things claimed in the 
patent, and nineteen of them should turn out to be old, the 
twentieth still stands its ground without overturning the patent, 
wbicli I think would be exceedingly desirable here. 

Is it not ttie practice in some instances in France that the 
specification sliould he concealed ? — I am not positive upon that 
point, it is an expensive thing to gain access to a specification, 
but I have seen specifications through my agent, who has 
taken me to the office. 

What is the expense of inspecting a specification } — Perhaps 
two or three pounds. 

But you are not aware of any case in which the specification 
of a patent has been entirely concealed from the public ? — I 
think I have heard of such things, but I am not competent ta 
speak to the fact. 

Do you think it is a common practice ? — No, I should think 
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not, as a number of the specifications of French inveutions are 
published by the Society at Paris for tlie Encouragement of 
Arts. 

Then tha moment a man has made an application for a pa- 
tent, Yas inrention is secarcd to him ? — He secures wliatever the 
board chooses ultimately to grajit to him from that moiucut. 

Is there any precautionary step that a person can take in 
France before his views are completely matured, in order to 
sccnre priority ? — Nothing whatever, but the preliminary speci- 
fication which I have described. 

Then he must in fact have gone through probably, in most 
cases, a course of experiments before he can put in a specifi- 
cation f — He must absolutely have accomplished something 
that looks lilce an invention on paper. 

Do you think it would be expedient to mend the law in this 
country so as to make it similar to that of France in that re- 
spect ? — I think it would. 

Is it not generally understood that the French spec! fi cations 
arc concealed? — I do not know what may be the common un- 
derstanding ; I know it is not the fact. I believe the specifi- 
cations are not shewn hut through a petition, and that causes 
Uie thing to be expensive. 

Ib the petition in most cases granted as of course ? — I believe 
it is of course to a native, but not to a foreigner. I gtuafld 
access to the specification of au invention which I was anziouB 
to see, because the invention had been stolen from a printing 
machine which I sent over, and applied to another purpose, (a 
power loom,) and therefore I was anxious to see it in order that 
I might stop the same thing happening here in England, which 
I did when a patent was applied for here, for the improved 
power loum. 

In the case of a patent being infringed where the specifica- 
tion is concealed, how is the satisfactory evidence given to the 
court as to what the original invention was ? — I presume that 
the patentee produces his patent which has tlic copy of bis 
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specificatiou appended to it regularly sealed and signed tby tl^^ . 
proper authorities. , » 

In that case^ does his specification at once become publiel.: 
— ^I suppose it does. 

In France^ how many commissioners are there? — I .do ,iM>t 
know ; thereare^' I think, ten or more. 

Is it an answer to an objection against a patent in. FraolD^ - 
that the process has been examined by those commi0sio!iim| < 
and that the patent has been granted .accordingly ? — The com*-^.^ 
mission sit for the purpose of examining the petition and sped* ^^ 
fication, and they report upon it ; which report, if favoura})}e; . 
causes the patent to be issued ; but if unfavourable, from^i^^ 
defective specification, generally calls for further; inform^tioiv f\- 

Supposing a patent is attacked in a court of justice, is i^Mi, 
answer to that attack,-that the commissioners have investigated < 
it and have granted the patent, and that therefore any obJQf-);,- 
tionto it is precluded ? — ^No ; I believe the commissioners do;B#t 
take any such responsibility upon themselves, and I do iifii. 
think it would be expedient that they should do so ; I thbl^t 
that that which the commissioners do is tantamount to i^c^,- 
which the Attorney General here ought to do ; he reports tlUM»f 
he has examined this subject, and thinks it will be for the .b^i 
nefit of the country that the King should grant a patent ; whei^Biis ^ 
we ' all know that the Attorney General is otherwise occiipi0d|( , 
and that he is not at all acquainted with any. more: than the,., 
petition. • 

Then you conceive it is no defence to the patentee himseli^-. 
to say, that this has been examined by the . conmiission ? — 1<, 
think none at all ; because, if it was, no patent could be over-, . 
turned upon any grounds ; for the commissioners haying a-^ 
warded the application, and a patent having been granted^ 
would, upon those grounds, be estalished as a good one ; 
whereas it frequently happens that, either because the, thing 
has been used before, or has. been published before, or upon, , 
some other ground, it is overturned. . 
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Arc^ateuts ever overturned, upon the ground of their not 
bebg ssfficiently described ? — I think that never can be a 
(round, becanse it would be known in the progress of the 
itjveg ligation that such would he likely to be a ground of op- 
position to it, and the purties would take care to amend it. 

Is that the case in England ! — No, it cannot he the case in 
England ; because, in France, the specification ia always open. 
In have a rider appended to it, which is a further explanation 
of the matter ; but in England you cannot alter a single letter 
which you may even have inserted in error ; 1 have lately been 
obliged to go over a patent again, in which there was an error 
of a single letter only ; it was the ivord pressing instead of 
dressing ; and I have hccn obliged to solicit the patent again. 

What expense might that have put you to ? — The principal 
fees and stamps being allowed, I should suppose it will ulti- 
mately cost thirty or forty pounds. 

Do you happen to know whether it is a bar to taking out a pa- 
tent in France, ifthey know that that patent is already inexistence 
in another country? — No, that is not a barrier to taking out a 
patent in France; there is a condition that, when you take out 
B patent in France, you shall not take out a patent any where 
else, or, if you do, your patent in France ia vitiated ; the same 
Lappcna in all the other Continental states, but that is got 
over with the greatest ease, because you employ your agent, 
or your brother, or your friend ; and so an invention runs 
through all the countries, beginning in America and coming to 
England, then Scotland, then Ireland, then France, Holland, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia ; and that is the course they 
generally take all the way, under different names, beyond Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Before what tribunal is a patent defended, when it islnfring- 
til in France ? — I have understood it is before the Court Royal. 

Is it tried before a juiy ? — I believe it ia ; but I am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted witli the proceedings to answer that qucs- 
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Is tlie queBtioii referred to the comniisBion ? — No, to tlie'courts ; 
I know that, because the courts have differed as to the mter- 
pretation of the laws of patenta ; the court, in one part of the 
country, has decided ane way, and the court, in another part, 
has oceaaionally decided in another ; for instance, it was first 
considered that the publication of an invention which shonld 
invalidate a patent, must be in the French language ; it was 
afterwards determined that, if it was published in any other 
language, and produced in France, it would vitiate the patent, 
and it was ultimately asserted (but I do not know whether it 
was established as the law) that the mere iurolmcnt of an in- 
vention in another country, where it was open to the examina- 
tion of the world, was a publication. 

What is your opinion of the protection afforded by a caveat t 
— It affords scarcely any protection at all ; it merely gives the 
party notice when any one else is applying for a patent for any 
thing that involves even the same sort of expression in it ; for 
instance, if a man was applying for a patent for an improved 
loom for the weaving of fabrics made of iibrons materials, and 
he were to lodge a caveat ; if somebody else were to petition 
for a patent for preparing or spinning fibrous materials, it is a 
hundred to one but that the other party would have notice, 
upon the words ^rotM materials, though the things &re totally 
dissimilar even in their objects. 

Have you ever known a petition for a patent snccessfuUy re- 
sisted, in consequence of notice which has been given ? — Yes, 
frequently, I liave opposed patents myself, and they have been 
stopped upon producing sufficient evidence to the Attorney 
General or to the Solicitor General that we were in possession 
of the same secret ; they would of course refuse to grant a pa- 
tent to the petitioning partyj on the ground of the invention not 
being exclusively in the possession of the applicant. 

Can yon mention any cases in which a patent has actually 
been refused upon such a ground ? — Yes ; I remember a patent 
applied for by Mr, Dickenson, for metallic buoys : Mr. Steb- 
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bing, of the dock -yard at Portamoutl), had the same invention, 
and he opposed him ; and the patent wBi refused by the Attor-- 
ney-General of that day. 

At what time was that 1 — It was four or five years ago. 

Is not a patent liable to be vitiated, if any part of what ia 
claimed shall be proved to have been previously invented ? — 
Ves ; that is the misforttine of the existing practice in England ; 
but I think it is extremely detrimental and hard. 

What rule would yon apply in such a case ? — It arises out 
ai the circumstance, that it is impossible for a person to know 
every thing that has been done, and therefore, through igno- 
rance, claims that which has existed before ; I should say, 
Tou cannot maintain this part of your invention ; you cannot 
have an exclusive right to it ; but do not let it interfere with 
the merits of other parts which are new combinations, unless 
it forms an essential feature of the invention. 

What is your opinion of the present cost of obtaining pa- 
tents ? — I think it would be extremely desirable if it could by 
any means be reduced. 

Are you aware of any case of rival patentees, in which one 
of the parties being ussnccessful has published the inveatlon, 
and thereby prevented the other party from obtaining a pa- 
tent ? — I know such cases have existed, but 1 am not prepared 
to state the names, it is the natural consequence ; I have 
known, it often to have been threatened, that if such and such 
things arc not done, I will immediately make public what I 
know of the matter ; it has been done, perhaps, under circum- 
stances rather of an aggravated nature, when parties have ob- 
tained the information surreptitiously, and have endeavoured 
lo extort a something that they asked for ; and I know that 
instances have occurred of floating caveats, for the purpose of 
picking up agency business, and getting a gratuity to suspend 
any further opposition. 

Docs that occasionally lead to compromise ^— It has some- 
limes led to compromises of one sort or other. 
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What remedy do you propose for that ? — The only romedj 
^hat I think can be proposed, is, depositing the specification at 
the time of the petition, and then allowing the parties to go 
into an invcatigation ; in some of those instaiices, the opposing 
party had not the invention, but merely pretended to have 
something to annoy the other party. Where two persons are 
really in posscBsion of the fact, I should think that an appli- 
cation to the board, if a board is appointed, would naturally 
atop the progress of the patent, because it would he impossible 
to enter into the question how you became possessed of it, or 
whether it was your own invention. 

To what extent would you think it desirable to reduce the 
expense of patents 1 — I can hardly say ; hut they are more ex- 
pensive in this country than any where else. 

Do you know what is the expense of a patent in France ? — 
It depends upon the length of time for which it is granted ; 
the patents are granted for five, for ten, and for fifteen years ; 
the Government duty npon a five years patent ia 300 francs, 
about 12/., exclusive of other fees, inrolraents, and so on, 
which are trifling ; for ten years, it is 800 francs, which is 
32/., and for fifteen years it ia 1,500 francs, which is about 
60/. 

Do you approve of the plan of being able to apply for a pa- 
tent for a shorter time than fourteen years f — I think it might 
be desirable, for there are many trifling things that pay the par- 
ties very well ; little matters which they have suggested ia the 
way of business, the stopper of a smelling bottle or some little 
thing of that sort, from the sale of which a great deal of 
profit has been derived ; and I think fourteen years is too long 
to give security for such a thing. 

Do you think that the great manufacturers would experience 
any inconvenience from the reduction of the expense of taking 
out patents, by their booming exposed to frequent actions for 
making use of little trifling improvements for which people 
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[ take out jiatents, if the expense were materially re- 
flttteil 1 — That will ciire itself, because if those little improve- 
nieats are worth adoption, they should pay the iogenioua man 
who has invented them, and if not, they have no business to 
make use of tlicm. 

Is not one of the objections to the expensiveness of a patent, 
that it is an tmeijual tax upon inventions, the expense being 
nearly the same upon one which is of a very ephemeral nature, 
as upon one which may be in full use for fourteen years, and 
bring' in a larg'e sum ? — Ceiirainly, that is a reasonable ground 
of objection. 

Do you think that the present coat is too much for a patent 
for foui*teen years ? — Yes, I think it is, because it is a, tax upon 
ingenuity in nny shape. 

Do you ihink that any useful inventions are now lost, in con- 
sequence of the expense necessary for taking out a patent f — 
I am convinced there are many things lying dormant that will 
ultinialely be lost, and many have been lost. 

Do you think those arc lost on account of the expense of 
taking out a pattnt, or on account of the uncertainty of the 
taw If a patent is obtained ? — Both ; but the first considera- 
tion applies most immediately, because if a patent could be 
oMairied at small cost, the uncertainty of the law in being 
nniibte to maintain it would be quite a secondary considera- 
tion, for they would oiiljf bave lost the small sum they have 
p'ai'il. 

Might hot that operate aTso against the public, inasmuch as 
persons might be tempted to take out patents which they would 
afterwards not attempt even to maintain in a court of law, 
inofely for the sake of any short-lived advantage they might 
derive from it ? — 1 do not think it would affect tlie puhlTc in- 
jariously. 

A^e you aware of any paitcnts that' have been taken out 
Aefe tfie l^vciiti'on has not been carried into effect i — A great 
in any. 
I -VOL. IV.— Second Sehies. u 
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la there at prcaent any meoDB of setting aside those patents J 
— There is not a^ present, but I think it would not be objec- 
tionable to provide means, for I know some very valuable in- 
ventions that, if they were in the tiands of the public, would 
spread far and wide, and he very useful, hut for some cause 
or other they are lying dormant. 

Is the expense of maintaining a patent right in a court of 
law very considerable 1 — The expense ariaes generally from a 
cause that cannot very easily be remedied ; it arises from the 
number of professioual persons that must be brought from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to speak to the points under con- 
sideration. 

Do you think the present tribunal is a satisfactory one !'^ 
No, I do not, for this reason among others, that there being 
no existing basis of law, the dictum of the judge is one thing 
one day and another tiling another ; and they frequently malu 
up their minds before they have heard the whole story^ or 
they are biassed by the respectability of some evidence, and 
so without intending it pronounce a judgment that is highly 
objectionable. , 

Have you ever considered any means by which that objec- 
tion might be obviated ! — I really do not consider that the 
judges are the most competent men to decide such points, and 
certainly juries are not the most competent men to conaider 
them, because when a party of ten or a dozen of scientific 
men in court cannot make up theif minds upon certain points, 
how is it likely that a jnry of inexperienced men should even 
understand the question. 

Do you not think, that from the nature of the thing, a 
patent must be a butt at wliich every body must be allowed to 
shoot ? — No, I should think not, it has unfortunately been so 
frequently. 

How would you remedy the present unfitness of the tribunal 
for trying patent rights, would you appoint any other ? — That 
is a questioH that involves a great deal of consideration ; I do 
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nt know how to reply immedifttely to it, without some reflec- 
; but I think another tribunal might be a;>pointed thnt 
should he more competent, subject to a further appeal to the 
cDiirts above, if the decision was deemed an satisfactory. 

Do you think a commission, consisting' pitrtly of lawyers and 
partly of scientific men, would be more aatisluctory ! — I think 
it would, if composed of both lawyers and scientific men, but 
certainly not of one class alone. 

Should that commission, in your opinion, be a permanent 
one, or one liable to be changed t — It should be, to a certain 
extent permanent, because the parties ahould not be so far 
eabject to be shifted from their stations as to feel that their 
decbion might be reversed by another board who might be 
appointed in their place. 

If a commission of that sort were appointed, would you give 
parties who were tried before it the right of challenge f — 
Certainly ; I think that is a matter that we ought to insist upon 
as part of our liberties, because there might he instances in 
which a certain commissioner present might feal an interest. 
I have, in my recollection, one gentleman, who might very 
likely have been appointed upon such a commission ; and who. 
In many instances would have been an exceedingly objectionable 
judge, a geutlemen who is not now living. 

Do you conceive, that if such a commission were appointed, 
the expenses you have spoken of as incurred now upon trials 
befort! juries, might be lessened ! — Yes, I think they might, 
but at all events the decision would be more satisfactory, there 
would be fewer witnesses necessary, because there arc many 
legal points which it would not he necessary to prove in the 
way they are proved in our present courts of law. 

Is it not the fact, that in France, persons having patents must 
work them within two years, or else forfeit the right"? — Yes. 

Do you think that lowering the fees coitetdcmbly would much 
increasB the number of patents ? — I think it would. 

Do you think it would he desirable to have patents for all 
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sorts of small improvements J— J do iioj; see auy di^cultj od 
t|ie subject tlmt would arise, because if those iin|irovciuents 
were to bo ho trifling as not to be wortb notice, they would sjiik 
into insignificance ; and if they were good for any ^hiug, fbe 
parlies that introduced them would Lave aright to the ^coe^t. 
Do not you think that the existence of a great many smal^ 
jmtents might opomtc as an impediment |o the progress of ot^er 
considerable iniprovemeuta ? — No, I do not. 

Might there not fyc patents taken out for very small tljiings, 
which might be applicable to larger processes? — I think the 
majority of Email things would be little shopkeepers' fancies, 
little things that they would imagine that, if they had the exclu- 
sive right of selling for five or ten years, they should get sonic- 
thing by. 

la the progress of manufactures, has not it frequently occar* 
red that workmen have made some small discovery tljat has faci- 
litated the progress of machinery very much I — yes. 

If patents had h"*"" ^''^nt^d in such cases, would it not very 
much have impeded the improvement of those great macbi^, 
inasmuch as it would he almost impossible to Ijaow whether ttjej 
had been previously used or not ? — No, I do not think it, woulffj 
because they would soon be known, and the parties who waij^tc^ 
them, would purchase them. 

Then you think that for any discovery, however smal^, made 
by a practical, workman, a patent might be granted, will^out ijw 
cunipg the risk of any considprablfi ifupediment being tlyereby 
given to the future progress of machinery, or art 'i— | sljouljl 
think, in a general point of view, it could not he objectioDaljl^, 

It has been stated, to the Uommittec, that ^he cost of taku^ 
out a patent for fourteen years in England, iScoUaudi snd b^ 
land, amounts to 360/, ; how far do you think it deai^ah^ ^hat 
that expense should be reduced? — T''''^''^ ^'" several questions 
to Ije considered before that can be answered. I thipk, In the 
first instance, the cost of an English patent oug^l^t not to exceed 
50^ or 60/. exclusive of what the patentee may \i&ye to l^y out 
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Lliiak the patent for England ought to extend over the wh^ 
I ep^r^, ^d ^be cfllooie^ (£ it is tisjit^^ for ; Imt tlteij, f 4? i^t 

»t Ie(i;t liti^ a Bajfiftf ghqul,^ ?,^t?ii4 9VC5 ^^19 ivt9,le Wmffl * 
(lie a»pie; prjc^, bsc?uS9 fb^re ^I'C P?r?0!l? ¥'^?'^3ted ^ (hp p^jj- 
(orin^ ^VW P,^ei\ia i(i ^ y?ripl;y oE of^cc^ in ^^tls;!,^ ^a,^ ^ii J^p- 
iw4i^p4",lkfsso,nie c9;mpensation could, l^c mo^^ (9 thqmj^dfl 

nflfc Bfp t^ftt H wfli'H he quite cp,i;re.<;f ^i ^•>??^,l» "lyfi "^l^ft: 

pp. yoi' ^I'inl' that tlxc. Yf^olp. 5.95* 9^' ^il^S ».f ' ^ I^tSftt % 
England, IrRland, ^cotl^ndand ^be Cq\opi^s,^h(tul5^i}p,t fxtip^ 
5Qi o,r pO^ ?~I l,hinl( tf ^t % Euglt^n-i alpne ^1; §V9Jfii W* t«:, 
'«e4 t^at ^™,, V»l- I- Miifljt w.lner^ (t, j^ n.ecc.^aiJjTX (9 ^^k^ ijl; 9,u| 
£<>rtbe.ttr,Qfi.kiflgdP?paj >\ WR¥ 1),^ feW. ^ff, M? W.^ff^ft^!?'- 
tip^al, fees, ^(^YV'S (^'g goTernnienli c^^^rge^ t(pd ^he, ^^mgf,',. 
perhaea, 2/)^. for each cquii^rj, ffqlpus th?, ^^W^e ?Wffl %■ ^ 
(hrce Ifing^oms 100/. 1 

Sapposing you allowed a patent tq Ije, t,nk,cff (^t fp{^ fiv^ 
yca.rf, wjUat dP y<\i' thiflR should, he tjiq, ^9^1,11/ ^t?— Jsliiisld 
t|biffi^. that^ iEi yould not be desirable to gra^^l^p^tei||t^,^i;.t^q 
tftree, l^iiig^omq for ^.ve years, but; if; il; ^ypf e, pejli,aips_ I 8Jf,9uI^ 
say ^Q(. or itui twfl of the kiflgd^pip^, 4fii. or fo^- au^^^Of^. \ ^je 
Ui" ^ere^y, aa n^y onfn opinion, ^ijd, ^Hbflif^ ^^yiflg cjjDSJ^fijj^ 
t^fiibject, 

^re pal^qg^ panted to forpign^^^.if ilAo,u,t l),cu?g nati^f [j^gi|j^ 
They miist he residppt. Tbore has a nficptioii, ari^^n, ffbcl^^f . ^ 
fprei^Qcr w]\o is, not naturalized > cftn hold bis paten,t ; a, p^^U^t, 
also niaybc g^'antcd to any person who rcf;piv.e^.A<!Pn>QI'm>i|^'f)Jt|g 
from a foreigner, providing that foreigner is rc^jdipg at^rp^ 

Po.you ^eaiiy objection to tl)e rule of.lai^, tl^at ^.msiH c(in- 
not obtain a patent in England, for ai^ inxenl^Off tf^aj; has b?(iQ 
^onun.nmc^ted to bifn by one o( t;i^ owp c.oufilfymen?— ^Iithifilf 
there are objections to that, hut not ye^y v/ifij^hty ojjjpctjqns, b^;- 
tnaac if the original inventor is in being, he can generally take 
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out the patent, and the other pay for it on bis Bsaigiung it to 

If any agreement of that sort was made between them, and 
it could be proved, would it destroy the patent ? — It would, 
as the law now stands ; but I think it would be desirable to 
correct that, and it would also be desirable I think to receiTe 
commani cations from natural-born British subjects resident 
in any part of the world ; now we cannot take a patent for an; 
thing that is sent liere by one of our own countrymen ; if my 
brother was in FrancCj and there picked up a valuable inven- 
tion and send it to me, I could not take a patent for it, but if 
be were to hand it to my agent, who is a Frenchman, and he 
were to send it to me, I could obtain a patent for it, because 
it would be a communication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

Does not the communication of any particular, however mi- 
nute, from a person residing in England, set aside the patent, 
however important the object of it may be ? — It docs, because 
it is no part of that subject which was sworn to in the affidavit 
appended to the petition. 

Do you think the iaw should be amended in that respect f^— 
I do DOt know that it should, because some ovila have arisen 
to my knowledge from that circumstance ; for instance, a 
gentleman takes out a patent for a certain improvement con- 
nected with the clarification of gas, and another individual has 
by some means become acquainted with an object of the same 
kind which another party had in view, and he acting disho- 
nestly, goes and sells that invention to the party who lias ae- 
cnrcd his patent, who gets it entered in his specification, and 
destroys the claim of bim who is to come afterwards ; that has 
occurred recently. 

Is not it fair that any individual who has made a small dis- 
covery, should have the right of selling it ? — Yes, hut it is not 
fair that it ehould be included in a specification which i 
be the echo of another man's affidavit. 
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To John Mooro, of Broad Wier, in the city of Bristol, 
oentleman, for certain new or improved machinery for 
propelling; carriages ; also for propelling ships, vessels, 
or other floating bodies, and for guiding propelled car- 
riages and apparatus for condensing the steam of the 
afeam engine after it has propelled the steam engine pis- 
ton. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To William Rodger, of Norfolk Street, Strand, in 
in the county of Middlesex, lieutenant in the royal navy, 
for certain improvements in the construction of cat head 
stoppers. 30th Sept. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Banks, of Patricroft Within, Barton-upon 
trwell, in the county of Lancaster, civil engineer, for im- 
provements in steam engines. 30th Sept, — 6 months. 

To Paul Dcscroizilles, of Fenchurch Street, in the 
city of London, chemist, for certain improvements in 
apparatus for removing the down from cotton and certain 
other fabrics, by singing. 7th Oct. — 6 months. 

To William Church, of Heywood House, near Bir- 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, Elsq, for certain 
improvements in machines for propelling vessels and 
other machines capable of being propelled by steam, and 
in boilers applicable to the same, and also to other pur- 
poses. 15th Oct. — 6 months. 

To William Church, of Heywood House, near Bir- 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, Esq. for certain 
improvements in or upon instruments for sharpening 
knives and other edge tools, and in the machinery or ap- 
paratus for manufacturing the same. 15th October — 6 
months. 
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t Jaues Wills Wayte, late of Drury-lane, in the 
I county of Middlesex, but now of Gough-street, Mount 
, Pleasant, in the same county, printer, for " certain 

'improvements in Printing AfacAine7y."^[ Sealed I9tli 

'March. 1S29.] 

SPECIFICATION. 
My improvements in machinery for printinj?, consist in 
the first place, in anew construction of printing press 
machine, in which I employ two tables, each haying its 
distinct form of types, for the purpose of printing both 
sides of the sheet of paper, called perfecting. These tables 
are supported upon vibratory arms, and are alternately 
rought up under a pendant platen, to receive the im- 
ission, by the agency of a rod connected to a rotatory 
V«L. IV.— Second Sibies. r 
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cranlc. Secondly, in a new construction of printing preea 
or machine, in which only one table and form of types is 
employed, vibrating upon arms between two platens which 
stand obfiqitely, the table coming in contact with the 
platens alternately. Thirdly, in a new construction of 
inking apparatus, which may be adapted to the table of 
a printing press of any of the ordinary constructions. 

" My first mentioned printing machine is shewn in the 
accompanying drawings (see Plate VI.) in several figures, 
in all of which the same letters of reference point out 
similar parts of the machine. Fig. 1, is a side view of the 
machine in complete working order. Fig. 2, is a horizontal 
view, shewing the appearance of the machine from above. 
Fig. 3, exhibits the reverse side of the machine to fig". 1 , 
the frame being removed to shew the working parts more 
clearly. This third figure represents the positions of the 
parts of the machine at the time that an impression is 
given to the sheet. Fig. 4, is a similar view to fig. 3, 
shewing the positions of the parts immediately after the 
impression is given to the sheet; the platen being raised 
for the purpose of allowing this table and form of types 
to pass away, and the other table and form to come up 
into its place for giving the impression to the reverse side 
of the sheet, which is turned over during the alternating 
movement of the tables. — a & b are the tables with the 
forma of type, each table being supported by the arms 
of the double-armed levers c, d, c, d. The tables are 
attached to these arms by hinge joints; and the double- 
armed l^fVors, which are all of equal lengths, vibrate on 
bolts or shafts passed through their fulcrums at e, e, the 
tails of the levers having weights f,f, to counterbalance 
the tables. 

" The crank g-, to which the actuating power is to be 
applied, is connected to the levers c, by a rod k, and 
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hence the rotation of the crank causes the double-armed 
levers to vibrate, and to carry the tables up and down Id 
Itorizontal positions, always preserving tlieir parallelism, as 
shewn by dotted line in figure 3. Id order to raise and 
lower the platen i, parallel to the tables, the platen is 
suspended to the cross head of the press by double-jointed 
pieces, as seen at y, and is guided in its parallel movement 
by a longitudinal bar k, k, connected by a link joint /, to 
an upright standard wi, at the feeding end of the mnchine, 
which is particularly shewn in figures 3 and 4. 

" The sheets of paper to be printed are placed in a 
heap upon the feeding board n, and are sliddcn forward 
singly by the boy attending the machine, over the edge 
of the board, into a situation to be taken hold of by the 
springs, clips.'or fingers o, o, o, mounted on a slight bar p, 
crossing the machine, and comiected to the endless chains 
q, as seen most clearly in the horizontal view, fig. 2, 

The construction of the clips or fingers is very simple ; 
their upper chaps are formed by small pieces of thin 
steel plate o, fastened at one end to their bar p, which 
constitute the lower chap ; on this bar they lay flat, and 
as the endless chains traverse the ends of these springs 
severally, come against small enclined planes r, r, r, afiixed 
to the top rail of the standard s, which enclined planes 
raise the ends of the spring clips, or fingers, and when 
they have passed over the enclined planes they fall, and 
their ends take fast hold of the edge of the sheet of 
paper, ready to conduct it between the platen and table, 
to be printed, 

The endless chains q, are carried forward through the 
machine by means of toothed gear, actuated by the rota- 
tion of the crank shaft g, seen in figs. I and 2, On the end 
of the crank shaft, a bevel toothed wheel (, is fixed, which 
fakes into a pinion on the enclined shaft «, at the upper 
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e<ttd of which shaft there is a similar {Miiion^ which by miu^ 
gear drives the toothed wheel v. This toothed wheel w, 
takes into a pinion w, on the axle of one of the conducting 
rollers 07^ seen crossing the machine in the horizontal-view, 
fig. 2. The ends of this and the other similar conduetiog 
rollers have spear wheels^ which take into the links of tha 
endless chains q, and hence, by the rotation of Wy the 
chains are carried forward. » « 

When the machine is in operation, the crank shaft g, is 
driven by a uniform continuous rotatory motion ; but as it 
is necessary that the endless chains conducting the sheets ■ .; 
of paper should rest at intervals, while the impression H M 
given, a portion of the teeth of the wheel v, are removed^ ' ■' 
by which means, though the wheel t?, continues revolving 
uniformly, yet the pinion «?, is allowed occasionally to 
• remain at rest, in order to leave the conducting rollers and 
endless chains stationary, during the time that the impres- 
sion is given. 

Let it be supposed that a sheet of paper is now receiving 
an impression, the parts of the machine will be in the 
situation, shewn in fig. 3. After the imjM*ession is given 
to the sheet, the parts of the machine will assume the po-» 
sitions shewn in fig. 4. The crank and the rod h, coming 
into a right line, will then have pushed the arms c, d, 
which support the table 6, beyond the perpendicular, and 
as they arrive at this position, the upright bar or lever y , 
locking itself to the. arm d, through the agency of the catch 
and spring levers z, z, will be made to move the hori-. 
zontal bar A:, laterally, by means of the pin 1, at the top 
of the bar y, acting in the slot of the arm 2, which 
descends from the bar k. This bar k, is fixed to the 
platen, and it will be remembered, hangs at one end on 
the link joint /, hence as the bar moves sideways^ it rises 
and lifts the platen off the table, as seen in fig. 4. 
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roller 8, in contact with the doctor roller. At this t 
the roller 8, receives its supply of ink, and on the rising of 
the table, the spring causes the roller 8, to come again 
into contact with the distrihuting roller 10, 

In order that the ink may be uniformly spread upon the 
distributing rollers, they are kept continually revolving by 
means of an endless band 11, 11, passed over pullies at 
their ends, and over a pulley 12, near the middle of the 
machine, which band is kept tight by a tension pulley 13 
A pulley fixed on the same axle as 12, carries a band from 
a similar pulley 14, on the crank shaft, and thus by the 
rotation of the crank shaft, the distributing rollers are kept 
continually revolving. 

" The rollers 15, 15, which give ink to the form on 
the table a, turn loosely in the pendant guides 16, 16, 
and consequently, as the vibrating table a, rises and falls, 
as shewn by dotted lines in fig. 3, the rollers will pass 
over the form and supply it with ink. When the table 
has risen to its highest position, the rollers 15, 15, will 
bear upon the distributing roller 10, and thence obtain a 
fresh supply of ink. The form on the table b, is inked 
in precisely the same way as a, therefore a repetition of 
the description is unnecessary. 

" After the first impression has been given to the sheet 
introduced under the platen by the spring clips or fingers, 
they in their progress reverse the sheet to receive the 
second impression, and then discharge it as already ex- 
plained. A frisket or tapes may he suspended to the 
under side of the platen, for the purpose of keeping the 
sheet close to the blanket, which blanket is kept in ten- 
sion between two rollers, and its surface may he shifted 
by an endless band and pulley, connected to one of the 
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spur wheels, or by any other convenient means. The 
method of adjusting the impression is by sliding wedges 
in the cross head, as in other printing machines. 

" The printing press or machine in which only one 
table is employed, vibrating upon arms between two pla- 
tens, is shewn at fig. 5 ; a, is the crank shaft, driven by 
any adequate power ; b, the crank ; c, the connecting rod, 
attached by a joint to the vibrating frame d, d, on which 
the table e, and form of types is placed, with a balance 
weight y, attached to an arm at bottom. The ends of 
the fable on the frame d, as it vibrates, alternately strikes 
against one of the levers g, g, at the extreme ends of 
which levers there are joints k, k, connecting them by 
the bars i, i, with the platens k, k ; the platens being 
suspended by double jointed pieces 1,1, m a. similar way 
to the machine above described. This action of the table 
and brings the oblique platen down to give the impression; 
on the return of the vibrating frame and table, the counter 
weight m, raises the lever g, and causes the platen to be 
lifted to its former situation. 

" The inking apparatus in this machine is in a great 
measure similarly constructed to that above described, 
and as the table passes to and fro, the rollers m, n, pass 
over the form and ink the types. 

" The sheets to be printed in this machine, are intro- 
duced by a series of tapes passing round an endless 
blanket, as employed in many other printing machines ; 
the tapes and blankets receiving their motion from a 
rigger on the crank shaft. As this machine is calculated 
to print with great rapidity, several laying on tables may 
be employed. 

" The inking apparatus, constituting the third part of 
my invention, is represented at figs. 5,* 6, 7, and 8, in 
which corresponding letters point out the same parts in 
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all these flfruha. Pig'. 5," is a Bitla view, %. G, atop 
vi^w, and fi*9. . ? and 8, end riews. Tbe apparatus is 
mounted on a frame or r^landard a, a, a, and ia to be 
pUced on the off side of the table of a printing: press, 
having- the fomi of types, aa at b, b. The duct or trough, 
containing the ihk, is shewn at c', from whence the ink is 
taken by the ductor roller d, and transferred to the mes- 
senger roller e, which carries it to the receiving roller/', 
when the carriage runs out ; g, g, g, g, is a light car- 
ria^ or frame, supporfiuf^ the axles of the two inking 
roilci% ft, and I, and the messenger roller e, which is shewn 
detaiihed at %. 9. This carriage runs upon four wheels 
on thfe two side railways at the top edges of the frame 
or standard «. Motion is given to the carriage by a 
weighted cord or giit k, passing over a pulley and round 
a barrel I, from which barrel another cord or gut m, is 
connected to the rounce n. 

" The rounce is to be wound up by a boy, or other con- 
venient means, which by the same operation gives motion 
to the distributing roller _;', by a cord and pullies ; the 
birrel I turning loosely upon its spindle during the wind- 
ittg-, is then locked to the spindle by a catch acting in a 
notch at top of the barrel. The weight is by this means 
retained in its elevated position until the pressman 
lifts the tympan, when the tail or lever at the bottom 
of the tympan strikes against a small weighted lever o, 
at the side of the standard. This lever is connected 
by a rod p, to a small lever q, which carries a pall, 
taking into the ratchet wheel on the axle of the dUctor 
roller d, and thereby imparts the necessary moTii- 
ment to the ductor, and at the same time depresse* a 
pall or catch r, wbich held fast ttie frame or carriage g. 
The frame or carriage now being at liberty, the weight 
k, descends, turning the barrel I, and the spindle locked 
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locked to if ; on the top of which ia a spur wheel t. Thw 
3pur wheel and another of similar diameter t, are em- 
braced by an endlese chain w, w, in which a stud r, is 
fixed ,"" working in a slot at tlie back part of the carriftge 
or frameg-,and thence, by the rotalion of the barrel^, and 
spindle, and the spur wheel s, the carriage, with the 
inking rollers, is suddenly projected over the form of 
types, as shewn by dots in fig-, G, and instantly brought 
back again. The weight beinp now wound up again, 
prepares the force by which the carriage, with the rollers, 
may be projected forward for aaotiier inking, in the way 
above described. 

" In opder_to prevent the ink gathering on the rollers, 
and delivering in stripes, a lateral movement is given to 
the distributing roller, by means of a barrel to, with an 
inclined groove which receives a stud on the under side 
of Ihe frame of the distributing roller, this barrel deriv- 
ing motion from the lever o, on which the tail of the 
tympan acts, 

" Fig. 10, represents another method by which a press 
of the ordinary construction may be altered, and fur- 
nished with a self-iiJdng apparatus; n, is a stationary 
lable with the form of types; h, is a carriage, in which 
the inking rollers c, c, are mounted, and also the platen 
d, turning upon pivots, of an axle. At one end of this 
axle, a toothed segment e, is afiixed, taking into a rack 
/", which must be fixed to the table, or to any other sta- 
lionary part of the press. To the ribs or frame of the 
press two spur wheels g, and h, are attached, carrying the 
ntdless chain /, i, i. This endless chain is connected by 
a Btud to the caiTiage b, which runs on rollers upon the 
rtdlway k. Now supposing the roiuico handle I, to be 
t»nied, the cm-riage will be brought forward, conducting 
the hiking rollers over the form, and also the platen d. 

Vol. IV.-Skcohd Ssaisi. ' a 
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which by the action of the toothed Bcgraent in the rack 
ia turned upon its axle into a horizontal position over the 
types, ready to receive the power which gives the impres- 
sion. At this time the inking rollers c, c, will be brought 
over the distributing roller m, and they will receive their 
supply of ink in the manner above described. 

" Figs. 11 and 12, shew a plan and elevation "^of a 
mode by which the long ductor roller and ink trough, 
described in the former figures, may be dispensed with ; 
u, ia a small ink ductor with a trough attached to it, 
placed at one end of the framing of the inking apparatus ; 
b, is a small roller attached to the end of tlie tympan 
frame, made of the usual elastic composition. When 
the tympan is raised, as shewn at c, in fig, 11, the roller 
b, is then brought in contact with tlie ductor a, but when 
the tympan ia laid down upon the fonn, the roller 6, will 
be raised into the position shewn by dots at d, in the 
same figure ; e, e, e, e, are blocks of wood or metal 
placed upon a bar at the off aide of the press; these 
blocks being made adjustable to suit different descriptions 
of forms. On running the tympan in, tlie roller h, 
passes over the blocks, eommunicating ink to them, as 
shewn by dots at f, and in order to prevent the roller 
delivering the greater part of its ink upon the first two 
blocks, they are so arranged, that only one half of the 
width of the roller comes in contact with the two first 
blocks, the otlier half delivering its ink to the third and 
fourth blocks. These blocks are placed so as to come 
opposite to the pages of type, and the inking rollers in 
passing over the blocks take up ink in those parts only, 
so as to avoid waste. These blocks may be either placed 
on the bar, as shewn under the roller, or suspended 
above it, as may he found most convenient. — [Inrolled at 
the Rolh Chanel Office, September. 1829.] 
SpEi:iliciliajj ilrawn by Mr. Ni^wian. ^^m 
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To WiLLiiM Pahr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, and James Bluett, 
of Blackwall, in the same county, skip Joiner, mast, 
block, and pump maker, for their having invented a 
new method of producing a reciprocating action by 
means of rotatory motion, to be applied to the working 
of all kinds of pumps and other machinery in or to 
which reciprocating action is required or may be applied. 
[Sealed December 22nd, 1828.] 

subject of this patent is a repetition of the old plan 
Irhich has been so often proposed as a new discovery, 
br converting a rotatory motion into a reciprocating mo- 
lon, by the agency of two toothed wheels upon one axle, 
alternately taking into one of two racks in a sUding frame, 
and thereby moving the frame up and down, or to and fro. 
We need only refer to Apsey's patent, p. 82, and plate V. 
of this volume to explain the contrivance. 

Upon a rotatory shaft driven by any convenient power, 
two spur wheels are placed and made to slide round 
freely ; but a pall or catch affixed to each of the wheels 
is intended occasionally to drop into gear and lock, its 
wheel to the shaft, by which locking the rotatory motion 
of the shaft is communicatetl to the wheel, and the teeth 
of the wheel taking into a rack on the side of a eliding 
frame, causes that frame to be sliddcn forward. 

Supposing one of the wheels to be locked to the revolv- 
ing shaft, when by its rotation it has moved the rack and 
frame a certain distance, then a pin strikes and raises the 
catch, and thereby unlocks the wheel from the shaft; at 
tlia same time throwing the catch of the other wheel into 
e;e3.T and locking it : which wheel taking uito the rack on 
tte opposite side of the sliding frame causes the frame to 
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be driven back agaiu^ that is, the reverse way. Thus by 
the raising and lowering of the palls or catches the whe^ 
are alternately locked to the rotatory shafts and the sliding 
rack-frame receives a reciprocating motion, which may be 
conununicated to a pump for raising water or for any ol^er 
purpose. 

The only peculiarity qonnected with this proposed piece 
of mechanism is the position of the catch levers, by which 
the wheels are locked to and unlocked frona the shaft, but 
as this object may be effected in a great variety of ways with 
equal advantage, we consider it unnecessary to enter into 
any further details. [Inrolled in tJie Inrobneni Office in 
Chancery i June, 1829»] 



JTo James Shudi BroadWood, of Great Pulteney Street, 
Golden Square^ in the parish of St, James, Westmin- 
ster , in the county of Middlesex, Pianoforte Maket, 
for his ini)ention of certain improvements in the Grand 
Pianoforte.— [Sealed 9th April, 1827.] 

The objects of the improvements which form the subject 
of this patent are to give strength to the framing of a grand 
piano forte, in order that the tension of the strings may be 
more effectually preserved under variation in the temper- 
tare of the atmosipherOi 

Round the curved side Of the frame of the grand piano 
it is proposed that a metallic plate shall be fixed, to be 
called the string plate, into which the hitch pins are set, 
for the ends of the strings to be fastened to. This plate, 
Which forms the first suggested improvement, is placed 
iSDihe distance above the sounding board, and is made fast 
to the side of the wood frame by very strong screws. 

The frame work is further braced by metal rods ex'- 
tending froto end to end of the machine^ three of which 
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hive been employed before fov that purpose ; but a fourth 
isiow proposed to be applied toward the base Bide of the 
instrument. It ia fastened at each end, and supported in 
the middle by a perpendicular piece, which passes through 
en bp^^re in the sounding board, and is made fast to l!ic 
bottom of the frame. — [htrolled in the Inrolment Office in 
C*ancer^, October, 182?.] 



To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, in the county of 
tVarwicki" Brass Founder, for ktJi having invented 

an improved method of making rollers or cylinders 
of copper and other metal, or a mixture of metals, 
for the purpose of printing calicoes, silks, cloths, 
and other arhWe*— .[Sealed 23d April, 1829.] 



This invention is a mode of securing the copper cylinder 
or outer shell of a printing roller upon its mandrel or 
axle. If the copper cylinder or outer surface upon which 
the pattern or subject is engraved be permanently fas- 
tened to the steel mandrel or axle, it is necessary, when- 
ever another pattern is wanted, to remove the roller, and 
to fix another in its place in the printing press : and when 
the pattern is done with, the surface is taken from the 
roller, by turning away the metal, which reduces ils 
diameter, and consequently produces great trouble in ad- 
justing it again in the press. To obviate this inconve- 
nience, it has been found desirable to adopt shells of 
copper, or tubes with engraved surfaces, which may be 
slidden off the mandrel at pleasure, and others attached 
with new subjects ; but the modes of fastening these shells 
by means of nibs and slots (see Attwood's Patents, Vol. 
VII. page 285, and Vol. X. p. 307, of our First Series) 
iias bee& attuaded with cotuiderable, expense and ditliculty. 
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The present inTeution is an improved made of fostenuig 
ihese shells on the tnandrel, and consists as follows :-«4|^^H 

BPBCnaCATION. '^^H 

" My iavontion consists, first, in the novel form wbieli 
1 give to the mandrel or axle on which the cylinder or 
outer shell of copper or other metal or alloy is mounted ; 
and secondly, in the internal form or shape of the copper 
or other external shell, and the way or method employed 
■ for so forming it, 

" Instead of making the mandrels or axles of my im- 
proved printing rollers circular, that is of a cylindri- 
cal form, and slightly conical, whicli is the way they 
have been made heretofore, I now shape the mandrel of 
an elliptical form, or otherwise eccentric, or cylindrically 
rose, shaped, and slightly tapered or conical, which may 
be done by turning it in an oval or eccentric lathe, or 
by any other convenient means. Having prepared cylin- 
drical ingots of copper, brass, or other proper alloys, of 
suitable lengths and diameters, a cylindrical hole is to 
be bored, drilled, or otherwise formed, through the axis 
of each ingot, leaving a small shoulder or inwardly pro- 
jecting ring at one end, to act as a stop against the man- 
drel when drawing the ingot down, that is, shaping il 
to the form and size required. 

" I then introduce the mandrel into the hollow ingot, 
which is to form Its shell, and place them in a draw bench 
or other suitable machine, and draw the external surface 
of the shell, perfectly cylindrical, tlirough holes or draw 
plates, to the dimensions 1 wish ; which causes tlie shell 
to form itself internally to the elliptical or eccentric 
figure of the mandrel, and when so fitted and turned truly 
cytindrical, and polished on the outer surface, this con- 
stitutes my improved printing roller. 



J 
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" The mandrel on which the copper or other shell 
has been drawn, as above described^ may have joumies 
turned on it, and be employed aa it* working axle in the 
printing press ; but if not so used, all the axles or man- 
drels must be formed of exactly the same figure and di- 
menBions as the original mandrel, in order that any num- 
ber of external shells may fit in common upon them, for 
changing the patterns. The designs or subjects employed 
for printing are of course engraved on the polished sur- 
face of the external shells in the same manner as is now 
usually adopted for printing calicoes, silks, cloths, and 
other articles. 

" Lisstly, I do hereby declare, that my improved 
method of making rollers or cylinders of copper or other 
metals, or a mixture of metals, for printing calicoes, 
silks, and other articles, consists in the above described 
employment of elliptical mandrels or eccentric axles, on 
which the copper or other shells are formed, and fitted 
asaforesaid, and in the means employed for fitting exadJy 
the inside of the ingots of copper, brass, or other alloy, 
to the mandrel, as above described. — [Inrolled is (Ae 

^etty Bag Office, October, 1829.] 

2 'l^ecilicalion drawn by Mr. Newton. 



To William North, of Guildford Place, Kennington, 
in the county of Surrey, Surveyor, for his having 
invented an improved method of constructing and 
forming ceilings and partitions for dwelling-houses , 
warehouses, workshops, or other buildings, in order 
to render the same more secure against ^7-e,-^[ Sealed 
4th July, 1829.] 

The object of the Patentee is first to produce a fire- 
proof tile by the combination of such eaitby materials 
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as fire will have little or no effect upon ; * and se<5biidly^ 
the application pf such tiles to ceilings, wainscots, walls, 
and partitions, m order to render buildings impendous 
to flames. 

The proposition does not appear to possess any grea^ 
degree of novelty, but .without doubt would in manyr 
cases be effectual, and is therefore to be recommended, 
ais a simple, cheap, and convenient method of impeding 
the ravages of fire. 

The Patentee describes his invention in these words :-^ 
" My improved method of constructing and forming ceil- 
ings and partitions for dwelling houses, warehouses,- 
workshops, or other buildings, consists in applying, 
fixing, and retaining upon or against the woodwork of 
such ceilings and partitions, certain flat tiles, which ha¥e 
been previously moulded, and formed of a compositioii, 
which, when set and become dry, will sufilciently resist 
the action of fire. 

'^ To make these tiles — take the dust of Bath stone 
obtained from the chipping and refuse small pieces made 
by masons in working such stone; grind the same to 
powder by a suitable mill, of the kmd called rummers, 
on edges, or rolling stones turned by a horse or by other 
mill work. With the said dust of soft Bath stone, mix 
half as much by measure of Dorking quick lime, incor^ 
porating the lime and stone dust well together in a, dry 
state ; and to the mixture of quick lime and stope dust 
addj, half as much by measure, of plasteir of Parish- 
Then mix the materials well together, and beat up 
the Qomposition with as much water as will, give to the 
same the consistency of soft mortar. 'J'his composition, 
when well worked, is to be put into moulds and spread 
out in smooth layers, in the form of til.es, which if tjie. 
materials: are good and well mixed, will soon SQt ]i9>r4f 
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enough to be removed from the moulds, and set up on 
edge to dry. 

" The composition is therefore two parts by measure of 
Dorking lime, three parts by measure of plaster of Paris, 
and four parts by measure of dust of Bath stone. 

" The moulds for forming these tiles arc prepared on the 
horizontal surface of a flat fable or work-bench, which 
is made very smooth, and long straight rails are fixed 
Ihereon parallel to each other, at such distances apart 
as to leave a clear space between them, equal to the in- 
tended length of the tiles, usually about twenty-four 
inches ; other shorter rails are applied across between the 
long rails, their ends being fitted into notches cut in the 
long rails, the cross rails leaving clear spaces between, 
equal to the intended width of the tiles, usually fifteen 
inches. 

" The thickness or height that all the rails rise up above 
llie surface of the table, is equal to the intended thickness 
of the tiles, usually one and a quarter inches; each of 
the rectangular spaces being thus bounded on four sides 
by the rails forms a mould, 

" The interior edges of the bounding rails are made 
to overhang on one side and one end, and to underhang 
at the opposite side and end of the same mould, in 
ordei to form tho tiles with bevelled or rebated edges, 
that they may fit one to another by overlapping. 

" The inside of each mould is smeared with oil, and the 
composition being well mixed up to a consistency of soft 
mortar, is filled into the spaces between the rails ; and 
iron staples, which are for the purpose of fixing and sus- 
pending the tiles, are then imbedded into the soft plaster 
near to the edges of each mould. The staples are pressed 
down in contact with the boards of the table, but do not 
stand up high enough to reach through the thickness of 
tkc files within about one eighth of an inch, 
., IV. Skconb SeniKs. * 
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'^ The composition must be well spread within thehiOuM; 
and completely filled up to the edges of the rails wttb-^ 
plasterer^s tiowel, or other suitable tool: theuppef sur- 
face being worked very smooth, in order to give afiiii^ 
to that side of the tiles which is to be dowiiWlitdBy''1f 
they are applied for a ceiling, or outwairds, ft tttdy'are 
applied for a paitition. And if it be required tcj?|fH^e 
the outside of the tiles a finer surface, a thiii ikyfei^* 6f 
fine plaster may be spread over the same, bef6re' the^ 
mass of the tiles are aet. ^»» • ^ 

/' If the lime and plaster are of good quality the tiles 
will soon set in the moulds, and then one of the tbhg 
rails is taken up off the table, and all the cl^oss rails are 
removed ; and also by rapping upon the boards mttik 
table with a hainmer, in the spaces between thieJ tiles, th^ 
jarring will cause the boards to detach from the undersides 

.4 

of the tiles,, leaving them loose on the table, from Which 
they may be removed and set edgeways to dry and harden 
ready for use. 

*^ The oil which was applied upon tJie boards of the 
table, and the edges of the. rails which form the mould, 
before the composition was filled in, by filling up the 
pores of the wood,, facilitates the separation of the tiles 
from the boards and rails.. 

*^' The width of the tiles must correspond with the dis- 
tance between the joists or pieces af quarterijfig, or other 
woodwork forming the framework, tor the ceiling or par- 
tition ; iSind the tiles, are to be applied against the wood- 
work, so that the sides in which the staples are provided 
may correspond as nearly as may be with the edges of th^ 
joists 01* pieces of wood framing ; and a small iron hook, 
bent like the letter l, is inserted with its short end into 
each of the staples,* and then the longer end, applying 
against the sides of the piece of wood, is fastened.thereta 
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bf^^ naili or two nails if need be ; and by the aaid hooked 
or ii piece the tile is Fastened against the wood. 

" The first row of the tiles wliich is thus fixed or applied, 
may require staples at the two opposite sides of each tile, 
in order to apply four hooks to fasten each tile ; but when 
we row of tiles is thus securely faafeued, the overhani;- 
JBg edges of those tiles will support one edge of ihe 
Bucceedtng row of tilos, whereby two staples and two 
booka to each tile will be sufficient to fasten Ihem se- 
curely in their places. Or instead of four staples and 
four hooks to each of those tiles, (hat are put up in flu- 
first row, the first edges may be faste4ied by nails or 
screws, put through the thickness of the tiles into the 
ivood behind or above the tiles; also the last row of 
tiles which is put up must be fastened by nioaus of naiU 
or screws, put through the thickness of the tiles into the 
nood behind or above the same, and the heads of such 
screws or nails, being countersunk deeply into the thick- 
ness of the ti]ea,niay be concealed by fillinu; up with the 
composition whereof Ihe tiles are made, or gith plaster. 

" For forming ceilings in which there are large and deep 
girders, those girders may be encased or euclosetj with 
tiles of a. suitable width ; those at the iinderaide of the 
girder liavuig four staples in each at tho opposite edges, 
for the reception of as many, hooks or i. pieces to nail up 
against each side of the girder, Tlie edges of the tiles 
should overhang or project beyond the width of the 
girder at each side, as much as to afford a lodgement for 
the lower edges of olher narrower tiles, which are applied 
at the sides of the girders, and may be fastened thereto 
by nails or screws put through the tliickness of those 
tiles into the wood ; tlie upper edges of the narro\v- tiles 

I up close beneath the tiles of the ceding. 
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up are mude tt break JoinlSj by puttiug' up a tia4f tile 
at the beginning of every other row or course next to the 
wall, or next to the girder, and a. whole tile at the be- 
ginning of every intermediate row or course. 

" The tilea when dry and ready to pu tup, are easily cut 
to any dimensions that niay be required for tilling up 
the spaces at the beginning and end of each surface in a 
ceiling or partition. 

" The tiles having bevelled edges which overlap each 
other, leave no direct fissures through which flame or 
fire can penetrate, and by lixing one row of tiles with 
overhanging edges upon or behind which the under- 
hanging edges of the next row are inserted, the latter 
edges are thereby confined and retained in their places, 
the opposite or overhanging edges of the same tiles being 
fastened by means of the hooks and staples." 

The Patentee concludes by saying, " My invention 
consists in the hereinbefore described method of fixing 
such tiles, viz. by inserting staples into the tiles during 
the operation of moulding them ; by placing such staples 
in suitable positions to receive hooks or h shaped irons, 
for the purpose of fastening the tiles to the wood-work ; 
a;nd also in forming the edge of each tile in which there 
are staples overhanging, and tlie other or opposite edge 
under hanging, in order to interlock and fasten behind 
the adjacent edge of the tile next to it." — [lurolled in 
Ike Iniotment Office in Chancery, Septembef, 18S 
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To DoMALD CuRRiE, of Regent-strect, St, James's, in 
the county of Middlesex .for his method of preserving 
Grain and other vegetable and animal Substances and 
Liquids. [Sealed 21st January, 1828.J 

TiiE object of the Patentee ia to prevent the decomposi' 
tiou of vegetable and animal substances by removing the 
oxygen of the atmosphere from them, and substituting in 
its place an atmosphere of carbonic atid gaa. 

The substances to bo preserved, whether vegetable or 
unimal, are to be placed in close receptacles, such as vaults 
or tanks ; the atmospheric air is then to be extracted from 
such receptacles, and carbonic acid gas introduced, which 
being heavy will readily insinuate itself into every cavity 
of the vessel and Test upon the top of the goods deposited 
therein, and by that means prevent the re-entry of atmos- 
pheric air containing oxygen, in the absence of which the 
decomposition of those substances could not take place. 

The carbonic acid gas may be obtained by any of tlio 
known modes, such as the burning of charcoal, or tlio 
fermentation of liquors, and when the articles, such as 
fruits, are preserved in glass bottlea.the corks will like- 
wise be prevented from decaying by the gas within. 

The Patentee has not described any particular appara- 
tus or mode of performing tliis operation, which in itself 
ia certainly not new, we are therefore unable to point out 
what may be considered as constituting the essence of this 
invention. [IiiroUed in the Inrolment Office, in Chancery, 
July, 1828.] 



To Jane Bentlev Lowrev, of Exeter, Straw Hat Mam* 
facturer, far certain improvements in the manufactur- 
ing of Hats and Bonnets. [Scaled 25th March, 1828.] 

The subject of tliia patent is a mode of combining with 
straw plait fillets of silk ribbou or other woven fabric 
In order to effect this object the straw is platted in such 
a way as to form the appearance of a ladder ; when this 
ladder of straw lia3beenprodiiced(theparlicularmethod of 
plaiting which is not described,) t)ie titlet of silk or ribboiii 
or other fabric, is conducted through the ladder by meaoa 
of a needle passing it alternately under and over the bars. 
The strips of straw plait thus prepared are then to be 
sown together into the forms, of hata and bonnets in the 
usual way. [^Inrolled in tke Inroliment Office, in Chan- 
cery, August, 1828,] 



To JosiAs Lambert, of Liverpool-street, )V the ciiy of 
London, Esq. for his having invented ar, .taprovement 
in the process of making Iron, applicable at tke smelt- 
ing of tke Ore, and at various subsequent stages of 
the process up to the completien of the rods or bars, 
and for tke improvement of the quality of inferior 
Iron. [Sealed 30lh March, <B29,] 

This improved process for n.akingiron, that is for bring- 
ing it into a usable state from the ore, and of improv- 
ing its quality in any subsequent stages of the process, 
consists simply in the employment of salt and potash in 
connection with the iron in the furnace. 

Tile Patentee describes his invention in these words: 
" The improvement consists in the application of salt and 
potash mixed or eombmed together, to the iron ore, or 
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I in the blast furnace, the refinery furnace, the pud- 
dling' furnace, or the balling or re-heating furnace, or in 
any other process to which iron in its manafacture ia sub- 
jected, when considerable heat is applied. 

" The proportions in which I recommend the salt and 
potash to be mixed or combined, are two parts of salt to 
one of potash ; but should the proportions in some de- 
gree differ from that best adapted to the purpose, the 
useless portions will be dissipated in the process of the 
manufacture. 

" The mixture or combination employed during the 
process in the blast furnace, should be applied at the 
time of the sioelting of the materials, which are to pro- 
'^bce the iron, at the rate of about fifteen pounds to 
die ton of iroa; and may be introduced in proportionate 
lipKkotities at the tunnel head of the blast furnace, eithtFr 
at intervals or with every charge of the materials, which 
are to produce the iron. 

" If not used in tlic process of smelling, it may be ap- 
plied at intervals to the metal during the operation in 
every charge in the refinery furnace, or in the puddling 
furnace, or to the iron in the balling or re-heating furnace, 
or in any other process to which the iron in its manufac- 
ture may be subjected, when considerable heat is applied. 

" A proper proportion of the mixture to be used in 
the refinery furnace, may be at the rate of about twelve 
pounds and a half to the ton of iron ; and in tlie puddling 
furnace, about eleven pounds to the ton of iron j but in 
the balling or re-heating furnace and other processes, the 
quantity to be applied must depend upon the quality, 
form, and substance of the iron, taking care that it is 
sprinkled over and amongst or brought in contact with 
the iron ; the quantity will vary from about ten pounds 
to twenty pounds per ton. 

" The quantity to be applied will difler ia some degree. 
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according to the quality of the materials or the iron ; but 
the proportions above mentioned, are about thoso proper 
upon the average. 

" The process for the improvement of inferior iron, 
consists in the application of the same mixture in simSar 
proportions to such iron, when subjected to considerable 
heat. For thia purpose the mixture may be applied to 
the iron, and the iron melted in combination with it ; it 
may be applied to the iron in any re-heating or otherfur- 
nace, and the metal then be subjected to a red heat for a 
time proportioned to the quality, form, and substance of 
the iron, care being taken that ihe mixture bo applied in 
contact with the heated metal ; and for this purpose, if 
the iron be in the form of tubes, such as gun barrels, the 
mixture may be introduced into the tubes. 

" Although I have mentioned common salt and potash 
as the substances to form the mixture to be applied, there 
are other compounds of sodium and patassium, which may 
respectively be substituted for those materials, which will 
have the same effect, so that the basis in the compounds 
are combined together, but I recommend the salt and 
potash aa being the most convenient and economical.— 
{InoroUed in the Inrolment Office in Chancery July, 
1829.] 

In the Xth vol of our First Series p. 250, will be found 
the specification of Mr. Luckcock's patent, granted in May, 
1824, for improvements in the process of making iron, 
which improvements he states consist in the employment 
of muriate of soda (common salt,) in that part of the pro- 
cess called puddling ; and ho further says that the chemi- 
cal action of the salt upon the iron produces a great im- 
provement in its quality. 

Editoi). 
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SCIENTIFK^ ADJUDICATION. 

^ourf of King's Bench, H'^eslmlsler , 4lh. Nov, 1829. 
Before the Lord Chief Justice. 



TpE subject of this action was the alleged infringement of 
f patent right. The plaintiffs, Messrs, J. and W, Lewis, 
of Brimscomb, Gloucestershire, are the proprietors of a 
patent granted in IS18, to themselves and their then part- 
nefj Mr.W. Davies, for " certain improvements on shear- 
tag maehines, .for shearing and cropping woollen and 
Other cloths that may require such process." The de- 
fendant, Mr. N. Marling, of Lodge Moor, near Stroud- 
water, in the same county, is a woollen manufacturerj in 
a very extensive way of business, and having employed in 
his works certain machines for shearing cloth, by means 
of rotatory cutters, traversing across the cloth from list to 
list, made upon the plan of Gardner and Herbert's pa- 
tent, the same was alleged to be an imitation of the pa- 
tent granted to the plaintiffs, and an infringment of their 
j^ent right. This being the same question that had heen 
tried before in the cause of Lewis v. Davis, (reported in 
the 2d vol. of our present Series, p. 258, which see for a 
full understanding of both maehines, represented at plate 
IX.) Evidence for the plaintiffs produced the speei- 
Dcation of their patent, and proved the working of ma- 
chinery by the defendant, constructed upon a similar plan. 

Counsel for the defendant took several legal objections 
to the claims set out in the plaintiff's specification. First, 
that the triangular wire coiled round the revolving cyliji- 
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der, which formed one of tho claims of the patent, ivoB 
not now used, but a. strip of metal with concave sides UU 
the blade of a bayonet was found better, and employe^' 
in its stead. Secondly, that the brush, or strip of piudi 
attached to the cutting cylinder, which formed anodm 
claim, for the purpose of raising the pile of the cll6i 
as it approached tlie cutters, was not useful, and in 
fact had never been applied to any machine used by 
the plaintiffs. Thirdly, that the spring bed, claimed 
■ for keeping up the cloth against the cutters, was not 
new, as it was proved by two witnesses to have- been 
previously described in the specification of Hart's patent 
in 1S13 ; and fourthly, that the last claim of the plaintiffs' 
" the described msthod of shearing from list (o list by a 
rotatory cutter," was a very different method to that em- 
ployed by the defendant ; or that if it was to be considered 
that the plaintiff intended hy this claim to embrace every 
mode of shearing from list to list by a rotatory cutter, 
that his claim could not be maintained, as that invention 
was known before the date of their patent. 

In support of this assertion it was proved in evidence, 
that the specification of a machine for shearing from list 
to list byarotatory cutter, was sent from America about 20 
years back, and a machine was made upoii that plan in 
Yorkshire, but never set to work in consequence of tbe 
riots which at that time took place in the North. It was 
also proved that the model of a machine with a rotatory 
cutter for shearing from list to list, the same in principle 
with that of the plaintiffs', was brought from America 
ei^^teen years ago, and that it had been shewn to nuny 
persons without the charge of secrecy. This model was pro- 
duced in Court by the gentleman who brought it. liastly, 
it was given in evidence by a person named Jones, a cloth 
dresser, that he employed for some mouths, several ma- 
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cibines 4if this kind having rotatory cutters shealring from 
Oat to list, iu his factory at Bermondsey, nearly twenty 
fears ba^lt. 

llie leatned Judge thought the^ legal objections not 
worth entertaining, and left the Jury to find their verdict, 
which they did for the Plaintiffs,— Damages, £200. 

On comparing the evidence iii this cause, and thever- 
ilictwhich folio wed it, with all the precedents in our courts 
of law for ths last fifty years, on the subject of contested 
patent rights, we think that no man with a particle of 
common sense will doubt the necessity of revising our 
1»WB relative to patents, or rather of enacting some certain 
■ iHinciple which may bo set down as law and not deviated 
from. 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of CommODs on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Coniiniicd from page 118.) 



John Millington, Esquire, Professor of Mechanics in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, called in ; and csamincd. 

Yov are a civil engineer ? — I am. 

Have you heard what the last witness stated with respect to 
tie inconvenience arising from the generality of the titlea of 
patents ? — Yes, I have. 

Do you agree with hira ? — Yes, I do agree with him in many 
particulars. The reason, in general, of talking so wide a title 
is, for the very purpose of protection, that other parties may 
not hit upon the same thing. 

Do you think, in the present state of the law, it would be a 
hardship upon inventors if they were compelled to give a more 
particular title ? — I think it woultl be advantageous. Wheii- 
ever a title does come before the Aftoriiey General or the 
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Solicitor General, if it is at all vague, they will not pcitiat it 
topaaa. ' ■ r iU ' 

How is it that so many vague titles pass ? — Because tliere 
Iiappcns to be no objection made to tboni under caveat, or !■ 
any other way. I have acted for many years as agent in obtain- 
iag patents, as well as in drawing speciGcatious, ajid, in iHasy 
instances I have known a title refiiscd by the Attorney General, 
because it was too general. A short time ago Mr.Wdllftnu 
applied for a patent for improvements in carriages ; thatiras 
sent back again, because it did not state in what part of 0te 
carriage the improvement was to be. , . .. :> 

If the invcutor is obliged to state his invention very precisely 
in the title, is not he exposed to the chance of having tbein' 
vcution discovered before the sealing of the patent t — As tkc 
law now stands he is. I certajuly ihiuk that it would be an ad- 
vantage to the public, if security, in some way or otlier, could 
be obtained from the date of the first application. 

Would you recommend, that the applicant for a patent should 
state very precisely what his invention was ? — Perhaps not viiry 
precisely. I myself think that the French law of patents is 
very superior to ours, and there the process is to lodge llie 
specification in the first instance, for which the heavy fees arc 
paid ; bnt then for a trifling fee of about thirty francs you 
may improve upon that which you have taken out in the first 
instance. 

Is there any limitation of time within which that must be 
done ? — No, provided it is within the term of the patent, which 
may be for five, or tea, or fifteen years. 

That is done without obtaining any extcusion of the term J— 
Vcs, it is merely an improvement upon the first patent. 

Supposing a person makes a great improvement upon his 
original Invention, might he take out a new patent for that, or 
must he, of necessity, add it to his old patent as an improve- 
ment ? — He can take a new patent, as, in England, for the im- 
provement, but not for the whole thing. 

So that he has the choice, eitiier of adding liis imjirovcmciil 
to the old patent for the remainder of the term, or of going to 
the expense of a fresh patent.for the improvement only f — Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents in Franco f — Not 
very minutely ; but having heen employed to obtain French 
patents, I have their code of laws at home at length, as well as 
those of most otlier countries. 

Docs the specification undergo much cxamiuallon before the 
commissioners in France ? — It docs not appear to me to uudergo 
any; because I have known thein inrolled with imperfections, 
end they pass them without any difEcidly. 
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After a sjiecifi cation has passed that commission in France,. 
ave the public at liberty to question it in a court of law upon 
any doiibtfill point ?^-Tliey are precisely ris in England ; tlicie 
is Ibis diffcTCucd, that in France the infringement of a patent 
is penal, which it is not here. In England it is a mere ijiiestlbn 
of damages, but in France it is penal to evade a patent, pro- 
vided it is proved to bo an evasion, and the in&ingcd' articles 
aro bnrnt by the banyan. 

What is the penalty ? — Imprisonment or fine ; every thing is 
seized ; it is considered as trenching upon a government right ; 
and ns a contempt of the crown, rather than us a matter be- 
tween the parties'. ' 

Supposing a patent is Issued in France, and afterwards a 
small impnivcment is added to it by the same party, would it 
|je good against a person making similar improvement at a sub- 
sojuent time ? — It would bo good as' to that improvement ; but 
if ail impi'ovcment 'was made which did not belong to the pa- 
tentee, ar^d be incorporat<^d it with 'his original patent, and it 
afterwards did not appear to be bis property, that would vitiate 
the whole patent, 

Sirpposing a man takes out a patent in France, and afterwards 
itdds a, very extensive improvement to it, perhaps larger than 
the original invention, would it be protected ? — It would ; be- 
cause it is then incorporated with the original invention. 

So that the law of France goes to protect not only a little 
addition to the original patent, but a very extensive alteration 
of it ? — Ves, it does. 

Arc you aware, whether or not the specifications arc con- 
cpaled in Frante from the public ? — I should apprehend they 
are not, but I am not' aware of that precisely. 

Can you give the Committee any example of a patent in Prance 
u'liivh was originally taken out, and afterwards improved to a 
grc&t extent? — No, I cannot; I have taken out many Frcncli 
patents ; but I have not taken out an improvement upon any oite 
that I have taken out. 

The Committee have been informed, that in France a spuci- 
Hcatioii nmy, upon application to the Secretary of State, be 
concealed ; are you aware that that is the fact ? — 1 am not 
aware that it is. In England I believe they can only be con- 
cealed by application to Parliament, because there have been 
concealed specifications in England. 

Arc yon aware, whctjier there is any office in France whore 
yon can go and inq'uire whether such and such a patent exists 
upon any jmrticular subject ? — I fancy there is, because I have 
made inquiiica of my agent in France, and he has furnished 
me with the information ; but whether he got it officially or by 
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favour, I cannot say. With respect to tile means of findine 
what has been p&tented before in this country, I apprehono 
that Mr. Clcgg, the last witnese, must have been nndor some 
misapprehension as to that ; because there is no classed list of 
patents. They arc merely inrollcd by the name of the party| 
and there is not even an index of the inventions ; but Mr. Poole, 
who is the deputy in the Patent Office, for his own amusement, 
and for the inspection of his employers and clients, has all the 
patents arranged in that form; hut then that is not officially 
done, and it is of conrsc liable to error. 

Suppose a person is engaged in an invention, would not it be 
very desirable for him sometimes to be able to gain access to 
all the specifications npon that subject! — Certainly it would. 

And in order to do that, it would be necessary to have some 
index 1 — I have, in my own instance on two occasions, had 
to make out lists at very great labor : 1 made one lately for 
Captain Ross, which ho added to his account of Steam Navi 
gation ; he has got a list of all the patents that have been 
taken out for steam engines ; I obtained for another party a 
list of all the patents for lire-places ; but it is a thing of 
great labor, and it is very expensive ; because there is not 
only the office-fee to be paid for the search, but it requires a 
person to give great attention in looking through the books. 

Unless a person who is engaged in an invention has an oppor- 
tunity of looking at all the previous spcciii cations; is he not 
liable to take out a patent for something that has previoudy 
been patented ? — I should say that iiine-tenthB of the patent 
which arc taken out, are not for things that have be«n pa- 
tented before, but for things that existed before. That arfses 
from a want of knowledge in the parties ; and that is perhajis 
one of the miscliiefs that attend the sort of secrecy there is in 
taking out a patent, that many persons fancy they have made 
an invention, and when they bring it before the world, it i^- 
pears to be a thing that existed before. 

Do you conceive that it would be a great advantage to have 
a list of patents published ? — I think a list arranged according 
to the inventions would he more essential than the list of names 
which is kept at the office; becaiiKc now the only thing that 
is kept is a list of the names of the patentees. 

Wilt you inform the Committee how you obtained this list 
of the patents, which yon say yon got for Captain Ross 1 — 
By going to the office and looking over the book, taking every 
patent as it occnrred through a number of years, at a very 
considerable trouble. 

Whiclt office did you go to ? — To the Inr-olmcnt Office in 
Chancery Lane, to the Petty Bag Office, and to the Bolls 
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Cltapet Office; and it is agreat inconvenience that tliey are dlrided 
among three offices ; because, if I want to find out tlie specifi- 
cation of a patent, whicli was taken out by A. B. on a parti- 
cular day in a particular year, I may have to go to all the 
three offices before I find it. 

Is it optional on the part of the patentee which of the offices 
he shall inrol at ? — It is quite optional. 

What is the description of list or book that is kept at each of 
those offices f — At the Inrolment Office there is no particular 
book kept for patents for inventions ; because memorials and a 
variety of deeds have to be entered at the same office, and they 
are all entered in common in the order in which they come in. 
The only facility that they give is, that they write the word 
Specification in rather larger letters ; so that if you are looking 
for a patent, you jninp from one specification to another. 

Is there any index to the book ? — There is an index, if you 
know the name of the inventor and the date ; but the index is 
not always made up to the time of the search. 

fa the practice the same at the other offices, or difFcreat ? — 
It is nearly the same. 

At the Petty Bag Office is not there a book simply for pa- 
tents?— Thoy have some other records there ; but they have a 
book expressly for patents, which Mr. Abbott keeps ; but I think 
that is not official. 

What is entered in the book 1 — The name of the party, the 
date of the inrolment, and the title taken from the patent, what- 
ever it may be, in one line or more, as the case may occur. 

Would not it be very desirable to have a complete list made 
out of all the patents ? — I think it would. 

lu making that searchfor Captain Ross, would not it have been 
a great convenience if you had had the list to which you have 
referred f — He had to pay mo for doing it, and in that cose he 
would have had nothing to do but to get the list ; there is no- 
thing to pay but a shilling for the search, and half-a-crown for 
reading a specification. Vou are not at any of those offices per- 
mitted to copy a single word : you may take as much as yon cm 
away in yonr head, and it is chiefly in that way that the state- 
ment is procured, which is inserted in the periodical publications; 
but if you wish to have an office copy, you must have it upon 
stamped paper, atl think six and ciglit-penccafolio; andlhave 
had as much as fourteen or sixteen pounds to pay for an office 
copy, and I never knew any one under two guineas. A part of 
this expense arises from copying the drawings. 

Is it not likely that the statement given in the periodical pub- 
lications is very often incorrect ? — It is very frequently in- 
correct. 
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Whnt is the fee fof a scarnli for a specific a lion ? — At the 
Inrolmciit Office it is one Bliilliitg for the first year, nnd four 
pence foi' CTory ye'ai' ; at tlic othpr offices it K r shilling' fnr 
auy length of time you like to search, and half-a-ci'own at 
thu whole of them for reading a specification ; you payhalf-a- 
crown for each specification you read over. 

Then the search is not very expensive ? — It is only expensive 
"inasmuch an It wastes time, and if you arc unacquainted nitli 
the name of the patentee and the date of the patent. 

Is it the same with regard to searcliing for any other papers 
Ihorb ? — Just the same ; it applies to deeds and registers, be- 
cansc the same books contain many other things besides patents 
for inventions ; there arc offices, titles, appointments, and 
other tilings held by letters patent, and they ore all innilled 
together. 

Have you any other observations to malce with regard to the 
laws relating to patents? — It has always appeared to me that 
the great inconvenience attending obtaining patents, was the 
necessity of preserving aoci-ccy during the period of two, ibar, 
or six months ; ond that you are likewise under the necessity 
if yon wish fnr h period of six months for inroUing yonr spe- 
cification, of making an affidavit, that the consciences of some 
people do not exactly like, idasmueh as they have to swear 
that they have an intention of obtaining a- patent for Ireland 
ajid Scotland] when perhaps they have no such intentioD,< but 
-they cannot get the six months without doing that. 

Do yon think that tn'o months is too short a time ? — That 
depends upon the nature of the invention. 

Suppose a party shows reason to the Attorney-General for 
an extension, does he not usually obtain an extension of the 
term t — Yes. Another great inconvenience is, the parties being 
obliged to attend personally to acknowledge their specification; 
it cannot be done at present by a power of attorney, or in any 
other way. 

Cannot it be done by persons residing in the country, by 
going before a master extraordinary } — Ves ; but ait instance 
occurred to me with regard to Mr. Collier, who had to go to 
the continent, and he only arrived in town a few hours before 
the time allowed for finishing his specification, otberwlEe his 
patent would have been lost. 

Do you ngree with what the last witness stated, that it would 
be very desirable that the applicant for a patent should be se- 
cure from the period of his first application ? — I do. 

Do you see any way in wliich the protection of pa tents. after- 
wards could be improved, ao as to give greater security thau 
the law affoids ? — I do not sec any way. 
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>Vluit is your opinion of the appointmciit of a comndaaioa 
■llir the decision of ail questions relating topatentB? — That 
was ai&TOiirite notion of mine snmo years ago. I tliouglitthat 
commissi on era might be appointed frnni among the most emi- 
nent men in the country, in different branches ; taltiug one set of 
men for chemistry, and another for mechanicH, and another for 
agrlcniturc, and so on ; instead of going through the pre- 
BCnt almost nou'cflicicnt process of petitioning the King; through 
the Secretary of State, and then the King referring It to the 
Attorney-General to report whether the patent is worthy to 
be passed, and his signing n warrant or certificate again, to 
say that it is worthy to be passed, I thought it ought to be re- 
ferred to commisaioners, and that those comraiasioners might 
be paid nearly In the manner of commissioners of banki'npts, 
no very large fee, bnt still enough to make the business worth 
their altcntion, and that they should declare whether the 
patent is fit to be passed or not. This would increase the ex- 
pense of the patent ; but it occurred to me that the stamp duty 
might be diminished, and that a greater revenue might be pro- 
duced by a stamp duty on the articles sold, instead of upon the 
original patent ; because as the matter now stands, whether a 
man docs not make a penny by his patent, or whether ho makes 
an immense fortune, the country gets no advantage ; but, on the 
contrary, if any tiling of an ad valorem duty could be devised, 
so thot that man who made nothing by his patent, should merely 
have the expense of his patent, and he who made a large fortune 
by it, should contribute a pordon of that fortune to the state, it 
might be advantageous ; hut there seems to be a great doubt as 
to the possibility of obtaining commissioners, or of getting the 
duty performed in an efficient manner without partiality or 
prejudice. 

With reference to the security of a patent after it is granted 
and specified, if there is great techaicality connected with it, 
could not such a commission better decide whether there was an 
infringement upon it than a jury could do t — Most certainly. 

Would it not be necessary to subject the evidence given be- 
fore such commission to the same provisions of law, in case of 
false evidence being given, which apply to evidence given before a 
court of justice ? — Certainly. 

It has been stated, that a jury is very often a very ineompe^ 
lent tribunal to tiy patent rights, do yon concur in that opi- 
nion ? — I do, from very long experience. 

Would you prefer a commission of persons who understood 
the nature of the invention ? — I would. 

From the incompetency of a jury, arc not parties often put to 
great expense, in order to explain the natuic of their iavention? 
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— No douLt they are ; Iiecausc it is cDBtomary in all patentttinla 
that are of importance, to suhncena almost all the engineeraiitfi 
town, wlin attend at sci-y considerable expense to the partial 
and if the commiBsioncrs understood the thing, of coarse it woilild 
not require that explanation. „ 

So that, supposing that tribunal were suhjcc ted to all the rulH 
of the courte of law with regard to the truth of evidence, sum 
a commission without a jnry would be better than the prcaeM 
mode of trial before a judge and a jury ! — I conceive it would 
be more adrautageous to the patentee ; he would have a greateii 
ehancc of losing his patent if it did not deserve to stand, and 4 
greater oliance of maintaining it if it did. 

In fact a dishonest man at present has a greater chance tha^ 
he would under those circumstances ? — Yes , and I think if t;ht 
patent passed for the three kingdoms, instead of separately, it 
would be advantageous. 

Do you think that the expense of a patent is any evil ? — I ilg 

not think it is, provided the patent was a secure property ; I 

think it is rather an advantage that a patent should not be toa 

. cheap ; the world would be inundated with them if that were 

the case. 

Do you think that every patent should be for all the three 
^kingdoms at that expense f — No ; but I think if a parly choosea 
to pay more, and obtain a patent for the three kingdoms in tite 
same manner as he now does for the Colonies, in which case I 
think it is six guineas or six pounds, without haying to send to 
the East or West Indies, and I think aa the Kin^s prerogative 
extends over the three kingdoms, if the party were allowed to 
. have a patent for the entire dominion, upon paying a less suio 
_than that which is paid for the three kingdoms at present, it 
would be of great advantage. 

Provided the law remains as at present, of the three kingdoms 
being distinct, do you think it would be of an advantage, that 
whether the patentee went for one, or whether he went for the 
three kingdoms, he should have six months for putting in hia 
specification ? — Inasmuch as if you have six months, yoa cad 
.specify on the following day if you think proper ; I think it 
jnight be an advantage ; but, on the other hand, it might d^y 
other inventors, because that is the only inconvenience that at- 
tends the extensions of time for specifications. 

As persons sometimes ai'e induced to state what is not qolte 
true, for the sake of obtaining an extension of time, would it not 
be «n advantage if the same time were given in each case ? — I 
think it would. 

Have you been much engaged in drawing specifications ? — 
Yes, I have. 
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- Do you conceive that from tlie uncertainty of the law at p ic 
sent, there is much difficulty in some cases in drawiug specifi ca 
tiona ? — I conceive that there are hut two difficulties attending 
the specification ; the one is, not to deserlbe that which is the 

Eroperty of the public before, and which requires a very general 
novrledge of what has existed ; and the second is, to describe 
the thing so clearly, that every competent workman will be able 
to carry it into effect. 

Are not there some cases in which hardly any skill on the part 
of the person who is employed, will enable him to draw a speci' 
fication that will secure the patent t — No, I should almost say 
not, with the exception of the first point I have mentioned, which 
perhaps uo human being can be supposed to possess, that is, a 
knowledge of every thing that has gone before. 

From a review of the cases, with regard to patents, is it not 
manifest that the Judges have very materially differed in their 
opinions as to the construction of the law ? — Certainly they have. 

Taking that into consideration, how is it possible to draw a 
apecificatiou which you are quite sure will meet all possible ob- 
jections t — It may not meet legal objections, because there is 
cert^nly some doubt as to the mode of detiniug what a princi- 
ple really is, because it is held that a principle is not patentable. 

Are there not many cases in which the Bench has differed as 
to the sufficiency of the upecification. There are, certainly ; it 
depends, in some measure, upon the nature of the invention ; 
because there arc some inventions which it is almost impossible 
to divest from being principles. 

Are there not many cases in }vbich the patentee receives a sum 
of money from other parties for giving them a licence to use the 
patent ? — In many cases. 

Have you ever known an instance in which a person who has 
held himself out as ready to license persons for the use of that 
patent, has refused to license individuals ? — I have never heard 
an instance of the kind. 

Do you consider that he is under any obligation to license all 
that apply, upon agreeing to his terms ?— No, I do not conceive 
that he is ; but I never knew an instance of a refusal. 

Have you ever known persons who have obtained licences for 
the use of a patent, to stipulate that the right of using the patent 
should not be granted to others 1 — Never. There is another 
difficulty which I have on the tapis at the present moment. As 
the law stands at present, it does not appear that there is any 
protection of patent property in the Ei^t India possessions ; 
they do not appear to be included in the colonies ; and I think 
ought to be included iii tlic laws of the country. An employer 
of miuc has made an important invention, which happened to 
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be particularly useful Id the East ludies ; he has been offered 
a large Eiim of money for the use of it: he Rpplicd to me to 
take the opiuiou of counsel, as to whether the patent whioh he- 
has for this JDvciitioii fur England and the colonies, extended 
to the East Indies; niid thf answer given by Mr. Serjeant' 
Spankie was, that it did not extend to the East Indies, inas-' 
much as the East Indies were not colonies. I then applied to 
Sir James Scarlett, who was then Attorney General at tlic 
lime, to ask, whether he would graata new patent for the same 
thbg, insertiog the word " dominions," or somcthini; which 
Mr. Seijeaot Spaokic had I'eprcscnted as the right word, io ' 
the patent ; but he said he could not do it for want of prece* 
dent ; and I then applied to the East India Directors, to know 
what their feeling on the subject was, and again laid the matter 
before Mr. Serjeant Spankic, who seemed to think, that if the 
patent was granted for England and the lolonius, that it would 
cover India, provided it was recognized hy the East India Di- 
rectors ; and the difficulty at present is, how it is to he recog- 
niied, which is, at present, about to be laid before Mr. Ser- 
jeant Bosanqnet, the standing counsel of the East lodia Com- 
pany. It was proposed to he done by an office copy made here, , 
and trdusmitted to their presidencies, because the invention is 
of so much importaJice that the expeaso is no object, tuid the 
party is very desirous of being protected in ludia as well as 
in England. It does not appear that any one before this gen- 
tleman has ever applied for a patcut for India. 

It has been stated, that a patent taken out for the colouiea, 
docs not avail a party in those colonics that have legislatures 
of their own, unless it is recognized by those legislatures ; . docs , 
much inconvenience arise from that i — I never yet heard of a 
patent producing a sixpence iu any of the colonics. 

Are they often taken out for the colonies? — Very frequently. 
There is another inconvenience which sometimes occurs practi- 
cally with regard to tiials iu court, which is, that the patentee 
prepares a specification in the natuie of a deed ou parchment 
that goes to the Inrolmcnt Office, and is copied on to the loii^ 
rolls ; but the patentee himself has no opportnnity of examining, 
those rolls with his original specification ; and although J have 
done it iu many cases of importance, yet itis a matter of indul- 
gence. Now it is the that roll alone be brought forward as 
evidence in a court of justice ; you cannot bring the origiaal 
specification ; and although they are copied as carefully as 
possible, still, as they are done by mere copying clerks, and 
perhaps the original is not very clear, I have in some instances 
seen rolls and office copies brought forward, which are quite 
tin intelligible from mis-placed or mis-spell woide, from the par- 
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ties copying th^m not understanding technical phrases ; .oiid [ 
think the patentee should be compelled, or at luast onght to 
havc'thc privilege of examining the roll after it has been copied. 

Maa there been any histaoue of a patent being set aside in 
conEcQHRuce of such an error in the roll ? — No, it has produced 
difficulty sometimes. 

In. case of such a thing having happened on a trial in a court 
of justice, has the court ever allowed the original specification 
to be brought ? — Applications liave been made to produce tlic 
original spccificatiou ; but inasmuch as that it is in the bauds 
of the patentee, and of coarse subject to alteration, I htive 
liuown it refused iu court ; because the patentee may have al- 
tered it while it was in his possession. I should wish to tnentiou 
also, that there is a great delay in obtaining an Jrisb patent ta 
almost all instances, which is very mischievous. '' 

Mr. Samuel Clcgg, called in ; and exainined. 

Can you st^te whether there are any inconveniences attcndijig 
the present slate of the laws relating to patents? — There are 
inconveniences attending the present law ; one great inconve- 
nience, I think, arises where a person takes out a patent, not 
specifySog at tlie time sufficiently c:(plicitly what the patent is 
for, BO that it keeps another person who may have invented 
something similar, completely out of the market till he lodges 
his specification; and perhaps just previously to his lodgiifg 
the spec ill cation, some other person may take out a patent for 
a similar thing: for instance, upon the occasion of the last 
patent I took out for certain improvements in the construction 
of a steam engine, 1 had to w^t six months, because a person 
had just previously takeu out a patent for certain iniprovcnients 
iu tlie sleauk engine, and 1 could not tell what those certain im- 
provements were. 

Would a general title of that sort preclude other persous 
from taking out a patent for any thing of the same sort ? — ^Yes ; 
at least it would not be safe to take out a patent till yo^ knew 
wliat the other person had taken out his patent for. 

In that case how long would you have to wait 1 — Till he puts 
iu his specification; there is one person who has taken out a 
patent, who did not put in his spcciii cation for fifteen months. 

'Then during that time all patents for improvements on steam 
engines are iu a certain sense precluded ? — Yes. 

Could not yon, by communicating your plan to the Attorney 
General, ascertain whether it was the same or not? — I sliould 
not think it safe to do that ; I should not like to communicate 
my plau lo the Attoiiicy Gcncial ; if a peraou who is in the 
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possession of the patent should by any means get hold of inf 
idea, and find it better than his own, lie is quito at liberty Ui 
lodge mine instead of his own. 

Do you meKD that, in point of fact, such a description made 
by a person who obtained fifteen months for putting in his 
specification, would prevent any other person irom taking out 
a patent for any further improvement in the steam engine for 
fifteen months, unless he went to the Attorney General I — Yea ; 
perhaps persons who do not understand the objects of the patent 
law, will lodge a specification before they make inquiries ; but 
that ia very impolitic. 

Suppose you apply for a patent for an improvement in the steam 
engine, and aaother person, before you had inrolled your speci- 
fication, applies for a patent also for an improvement in the 
steam engine, what would be the result ; would the Attorney 
General refuse to grant that second patent ? — No. 

Might two persons at the same time be taking out patents 
for improvements tn the steam engine ? — Yes ; the only con- 
sequence would be, that if the person who got the first patent 
had a longer time for lodging his specification than the second 
applicant, he might take advantage of the specification which 
the other had lodged. 

Supposing the second applicant for a patent did not lodge his 
specification till after the first applicant had lodged his, would 
any inconvenience result to either party ? — The second applicant 
would run the risk and expense of his patent for nothing. Sup- 
posing the first applicant has not lodged his specification, and 
the second one takes out a patent for the same thing without 
knowing it, he will bo throwing his money away. 

Would you think it desirable to oblige persons to entitle their 
patents in a more particular and detailed manner ! — Certainly. 

Con you give an example how the person that prevented you 
from taking out your patent ought fairly to have entitled his ? — 
If he had stated that it was a patent for a rotative piston, then 
1 should have proceeded with my patent, because mine was not 
a patent for a rotative piston. If a person mentions what the 
construction, or what the part is, then it does not interfere with 
other patents. 

Is not the reason that people give their titles so vaguely, on 
purpose to remedy that evil of which you just now complained ; 
namely, that the second person shall not discover what the first 
is doing, until the first has on opportunity himself of specifying 
it ? — A person coming afterwards could not avail himself of it, 
because his patent would he of a subsequent date. 

Then what is the reason, in your opinion, that people express 
themselves so vaguely in their title ? — To give them a Iwge 
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fiold of speculatiun. I have known people to take oat a patoDt 
for improvements ; not having defined exactly what those im- 
provemcnts should be, they have got an idea whieh ia not at all 
distinct, and during the time allowed for apecifying, if they can 
meet witli any thing better than their own ideaa, they will lodge 
it frequently. When they know that a person is engaged with 
some improvements in the steam engine, they will often take 
out a patent for improvements in the steam engine, nndcr the 
notion of getting hold of this person's idea. 

Supposing you had conceived an improvement in a certain 
part of the steam engine, nod a person had lodged a caveat, 
and you went for your patent, and stated the particular portion 
of the steam engine upon which you were so going to make an 
improvement, should you not be afraid, with the ingenuity that 
you know there is in every part of the world, that some person 
might be induced to pursue the very same improvement that 
you yourself were doing, if he knew what the point was at which 
you were aiming ! — If there were two applying at the same 
time, t should not specify what particular point mine was. 
. You say, the other patent was entitled, " For general Im- 
provements in the Steam Engine ;" and, in point of fact, it was 
for a rotative piston ; what was your's ? — Mine was a semi- 
rotative. 

Were you prevented from proceeding immediately to take 
out your patent, in consequence of the largeness of the former 
title!— I was. 

Did you proceed afterwards to take ont that patent ? — Yes, 
when the other was specified. 

Then, in point of fact, you had a patent for your invention, 
which you were unable to pursue until the expiration of tboae 
fifteen months ! — Yes. 

Do yon know any other similar case ! — That has occurred to 
me twice ; the other case was about 1806 ; I took out a patent 
for a rotative piston, it was called, " For Improvements in the 
Steam Engine," and I was hindered, at that time, from taking 
oat the patent by some other titles of patents that were running. 

Do you know what those other titles were ? — It was for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of the engine. 

Did that delay you in taking out your patent ? — Yes, and 
t have known a great many other people make the same com- 
plaint ; particularly in the case of patents for cotton machinory, 
tor certain improvements in lace manufacture, and other ma- 
chines of that kind. 

Do you know other instances of the same kind 1 — No, I am 
not prepared at this moment with any othei' ; bat I know that 
Uieie have been such instances ; and I know that people are 
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suffering inconviinicnce now from a person having fiftci^n montlts 
to specify under a. jagae title. 

Do you consider that, - in the present state of the law, there 
would be any iucODvenii^nce to inventorB, if they were obliged 
to make the titles of their pateuts more distinct ? — No, I do 
not think there would; I think It would he better. 

You are aware that there is no protection to the inventbi 
between the application for the patent and the sealing of it i-— 
Tarn. 

During the time, do you think that a more precise title irmiM 
cx|iose him to a risk? — No, I do not think it would ; for in- 
stance, if I had a peculiar plan of making a metallic pist^, 
that should serve without packing, I could safely say, that I 
would take out a patent for an improvement in the piston, aiid 
whoever contrived any improvement in the piston, of coor^ 
vould not specify that particular part till mine was specified. 

Would you have no apprehension, ihat when the attention of 
ingenious persons was turned to tbc subject you were engaged 
in tliey might anticipate you 1 — Not at all. 

Would you think it an improvement in the law, if the in- 
ventor was made secure from the moment he applied for hie 
patent ? — Certainly. 

fn that case there could be no possible objection to requiring 
that he should give a very precise title to his patent ? — Nont 
at all: tbc short time allowed for specifying is another great 
inconvenience ; and if the Jirst evil I hare mentioned was reme- 
died, by his being more specific in the title, there might be a 
longer time given. to specify ; for when you come to put tba 
thing into practice, however perfect it may be in theory, it 
generally alters its features so completely, though perhaps pre- 
cisely on tlie same principle, that it does not correspond with 
the original drawings lodged. A man can very seldom get a 
machine constructed in six montiis. Although my last patent 
has been specified nine or ten mouths, 1 have not had time to 
complete one machine. 

You think if the title were made more particular, there 
would be no objectiou to giving a longer time to put in the 
specification ? — Not the least. 

Are there any other points upon which you liave any sugges- 
tions to make 1 — I thiifk, in mauy cases, the period of fourteen 
yeais is too short. For expeuaive machines or engines, such as 
steam engines, or complicated machinery in cotton-spinning or a 
lace manufacture, and other thiugs of that kind, I should think '■ 
there ought to be a longer time granted, on the payment of a 
certain sum of money: perhaps five or six years may elapse 
before a person can get it into the market ; and by the time b* 
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gets it into work, s 

Vow arc aware that patents are sometimes extended by Act 
of Parliament ? — ^Yca, but very seldom ; and it in difficult to 
ulitiiiii. The last but odc that I had, I tried to get extended 
this session, but I could not do it. 

Arc there mnny |)atenta in respect of which it would be just 
In extend the time beyond fourteen years ? — I thinli so. 

Do you mean to say, that there arc many inventions that re- 
quire more than fourteen years to make them profitable to the 
inventor ? — Vea ; I think there arc some inventions that require 
that time tit perfect tile machine before it is turned out into 
tbe market. 

Can you mention any instance of that sort f — Yes ; my patent 
was for a gas-meter, which I invented about fourteen years ago, 
and I think ten years of the patent nearly expired, in which I 
cjpcndcd some thousands of pounds,. and scarcely got one into 
tbe market, and it is not^ 'getting generally used ; and if the 
time could have been extended, it would have remunerated me 
for the expense, and I should have made a pEffit of it , but as 
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You think there should be a power vested in some quarter 
or other to extend the duration of patents f — Yes, upon a proper 
application ; saying that such n sum of money has been cx- 
pcuded : and that the time that it has to run will not be suffi- 
cient to remunerate the expenses, and to make a profit. 

Have you ever considered where that power could be lodged 
satisfactorily ? — N o . 

To what do you attribute that delay in introducing it to gene- 
ral use ? — When there is any thing new of that kind, where there 
has been nothing of the kind used before, prejudices and vari- 
ous causes arise to prevent its genera! introduction ; one gi'cat 
qnestion that is asked is, how long will it last, and it ia only 
the lapse of a certain time that will answer that question satis- 
factorily. 

What is the objection to the present mode of extending a 
patent by Act of Parliament ; is it to the expense that you arc 
subject to, or the difficulty of obtaining it ? — To the difficulty 
besides theexpenseof it. The extension of my patent was opposed 
by almost all the gas companies thiongbout the country ; they 
thoaght they could get the thing cheaper if tbe patent was not 
renewed ; and so, after a number of years, and the expenditure 
of a great deal of money in perfecting the machine, it is thrown 
open to the public without any remuneration to myself. 

Can you state any other instances of patents for useful inven- 
tions by which the inventor has not been adequately remunc- 
■ Voi,. IV.— Second Sebiis. v 
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Do not you think that if it hecame a habit among that tki$B 
of people to secure patent rights for those small discovefies 
at low rates^ it would be very inconvenient ? — ^I think imtj 
much so. *i- 

It has been stated, that the expense of taking out a pali^nt 
for England, Scotland and Ireland is something between^ 30tf^ 
and 400/.; do you mean to apply your observation when |itt 
say, you think the expense is not too great to that rate of «■- 
pense? — ^Yes, .-^Uj 

You mean to say^ that that is not too great an expense fot a 
patent for the three kingdoms ? — ^No ; I should think it wo6ld 
be no worse if it was a little more ; it bears no proportion^ lo 
the expense of completing a machine, or of defending it .when 
it is infringed. 

Have you ever considered whether it would be convenient' to 
inventors, if they were allowed to have their specifications sealeA, 
and concealed from the public ? — No, I think it would be an 
inconvenience ; I think it would not be a proper thing, towafds 
those engaged in the same line ; there may be things sealed thai} 
other persons may be pursuing with vigour and expense ; I.thijiM 
after it is once secured, the more public it is made the bettee^i 

Supposing a person at Birmingham or Manchester is prosec««< 
ting an invention, what means has he of knowing whether eitff 
patent has been taken out upon the same subject? — By applyii^ 
at the Patent Office for a list of the patents upon the-sano 
subject. 

Do you conceive it would be any convenience if there were 
offices established in the different manufacturing districts i» 
which copies of the specifications were lodged, so as to be ac- 
cessible to the public ? — It would be very useful, and it would 
be a great advantage if a specification could be got hold of 
with greater facility than it is in town : they are not sufficiently 
clearly registered to know what are taken out ; some things iu:e 
omitted. 

Would a person wishing to inspect a specification which has 
been inroUed some years ago, be put to considerable expense I 
—Yes. 

How would that expense arise ? — Perhaps from being obliged 
to come up to town. 

Supposing a party wants to know what patents have been, 
taken out for improvements made in the steam engine in ^e 
last ten years, is there any index or list ? — He must go to the 
Inroltment Office, and he must pay so much for every copy he 
looks at; if he knows the date of the patent, he will find it th0rc 
by paying a shilling. 

Is there any list kept of the patents, by which . a persou 
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wWiiug to obtain tho informatltin alluded to cnuld obtain it ? 
<-^fo, I do not know that tlieru is any list that a person could 
loolt over ; if he is uot certain of the date, I think he would 
have great difficulty in finding tho patent he is in Bearch of. 
- ifiapposing aperson engaged iu an improvement on the steam 
t^iae wishes to sec all the specificatioua that have been in- 
rdled within the last ten yeai's for improvements in the steam 
oagine, how woald he set about it ? — He must go to the Inrol- 
Qicnt Oi^cc, and usk for the specifications of steam engines for 
as many years as he pleases. 

What would he pay for that ? — Ho would have to pay a shil- 
ling for each. 

Do you mean that the clerk at the Inrolment Office would 
nt ottec put them into his hands without further search ? — Ves. 

Is iliere a list kept ? — The clerk keeps a liKt, and you ask 
for a patent of any date. 

Are the patents upon different subjects classed ? — Ves.* 

So that the publiu have in fact the means of obtaining that 
information ? — Vcs, those that live in London ; but if a person 
living in tho country wanted to know that, he would perhaps 
have difficulty in getting the information throngh his agent ; 
he would very likely want to see what had been done in that 
line, and he could not get that information without a copy of 
the specification ; and each specification would be attended 
with considerable expense ; I believe copies of the specifications 
average about half a guinea, without the drawin^sf. 

Are there not lists of the specifications published in the dif- 
ferent periodical works ? — Yes ; but they are not to bo depended 

Do you conceive that thei'e arc many iuvectious lost to the 
public from persons being unwilling to take out patents for them 
iiwing to the uncertainty of the law ! — I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Do you think there are many of importance lost ? — 1 can 
scarcely say about tliat ; they might have been of importance, 
if they bad been pursued. 



• ThaliiamisliLka; the ClerVs of the Inrolmenl Offices know nothing about 
(he invenlioiis, mid are only enabled tn band a specification to an appljcaol on 
his stating the name of the inventor, and the date of the grant. Our Jonrnal 
contains a. deacription of EVERY PATENT and is tha only Eourco ofobtainiDg 
ihat iofonnation to which the puliiic have access. — Editor, 

t No partial copies Hreallowedlobe taken ; tbc whole specification (with a 
Alamp on each sheet), and all its drawings Esn only be obtained, and tlie avc- 
taSX. cost may be staled at from two guineas to Isa, and sometimes as mnch as 
thirty or forty guineas, if the doscnplioa ia long and there are elaboialc diai* 
iH'Ti,'— J?rfi(or. 
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If a patent is not taken out for that reason, ir it not geaer^Ilj 
because the invention is not very important ? — No ; I tlibi it 
has arisen in a great measiire from the uncertainty in the pt'o- 
perty of patents. 

Have you not known instances in which inventors have en- 
deavoured to practise their invention in secret, preferring tie 
chance of being able to keep it concealed to incurring tha pro- 
tection which the patent now affords 1 — 1 believe there are some 
cases where that is done ; for instance, in chemical compoundi ; 
I believe they find it much more secure to keep their mixture s 
secret, than to take oat a patent for it ; but in the case of ma- 
chinery it cannot bc,.kept secret. 

Where is the classed list of patents to wliich you have refer- 
red to be found ?— I believe at the Six Clerks Office *. 

Have you seen it ? — No ; but I have been frequently em- 
ployed by correspondents in the country to apply at the office fo 
look at such a specification, and I go in and ask for such a spe- 
cification ten yeai-s back or twenty years back ; and a very 
short time elapses before they bring it me. 

Have you ever asked them, without referring to the particalar 
year in which the specification was enrolled, to furnish you with 
a list of the patents upon any particular subject ? — No ; Inevcr 
asked for that ; I do not think they would furnish me with that. 

Have you ever nsked them to let you see the specifications 
upon any particular subject for a certain number of years ? — 
Vcs ; when I have not been certain of the time, I have begun at 
a particular time, and looked them ail thi'ough till I came to the 
one that I wanted. 



Mr, Moses Poole, called in ; and examined. 

Havk the goodness to state any views yon have oa the snb- 
ject of patents ? — 1 have no particular views ; I do not sec any 
defect in the present law ; perhaps the specifications might be 
made more sure. 

You have had considerable practice in the taking out of pa- 
tents f — I have. 

Can you state any inconveniences iu the piesont law ? — Not 
if it is properly followed up, I see iiooe ; the time of the King's 
signature being obtained is too long at present ; I have known 
patents lost, from the length of time that has elapsed, the in- 
veption having been published through want of aut&cient care 
in the inventor. 
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The length of Lime that has elapsed between the beglntiing 
of the patent and ohtaining the seal ? — Yes. 

What length of time usually elapaea ? — It is from six weeks 
lo /our months, when the King has not signed regularly, I think 
the last time they were a month, or more, before him for one 

You have said in consequence of such delays you have known 
patents to have been lost ? — Yes, during the time of obtaining 
ihe patent. 

Do you suppose that often happens 1 — It is sometimes the 
ease ; it is of uncommon occurrence. 

During the whole of that time it is true, Is it not, that the ap- 
plicant for the patent haa no protection ? — None at all ; I have 
known several instances where they have been lost in eonsc- 
i]iience. I remember a case of one in the time of Lord Eldon, 
vhen he was Attorney General, where tbo man invented im- 
provements in spectacles ; on the very Saturday before, ho 
mentioned it to a person, who got them made and exposed for 
sale in the nvindow on Monday as the patent was to have 
been sealed on Tuesday ; the Attorney General, now Lord 
Eldon, then gave it as his opinion the patent was completely lost. 

Has any remedy for that inconvenience ever occurred to you ? 
— None. 

What is the shortest time, even if there is no improper delay, 
by which you can obtain the sealing of a patent f — I once pro- 
cnred a potent in fourteen days for Sir William Congreve, the 
shortest time now I could say, would be six weeks; I think I 
could not say less ; that is the shoitcst. 

Is there any mode by any additional fees, or payment of any 
gratuity, by which the patent can be hastened ? — Private seals 
help ft; but usually the King's signature delays it much : it has 
been obtained iu three days, and sometimes as many months 
when he is not well ; when he is ill it has been a long time in 
signing, when he is well he sometimes signs twice a weelt. 

Have you ever considered whether any remedy could be ap- 
plied to that inconvenience? — I have found objections to every 
plan I have thought of; I have thought whether, if the patent 
was applied for, and the Attorney General or the officer appoint- 
ed had notice sent to every post office in the country, either by 
paying an additional fee or something of that sort, and if that 
in one month no objection were made, the patentee should be 
safe within the month, hnt if an objection were made, he would 
still be safe from the date of his petition ; he would he perfectly 
safe on inrolling a complete specification : he would be safe 
after the notice was given ; I should consider that must he by 
a committee. 
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Are you aware of the Frencli law on timt subject ?— Ves, I I 
have taken out many French patents. 

la it not the ease in France, when the pelitioi ia preacnfoil, 
the applicant for the patent obtains a certificate, and from tbe 
moment he obtains that certificate he is safe from having bis 
invention pirated t — He is safe, (it is supposed he is safe ;) but 
another person may improve on his invention. 

He has all the protection a patent would ever grant him P— 
Ves, if new, from the very moment of lodging his specification. 

He is as safe from the moment he applies as he ever cau Ik 
made! — ^Yes, precisely so. 

Do yon sec any objection to introducing such a regulation in 
this country ? — I do not ; to the security commencing from the 
time of appHcation. 

Do you see any objection to the adoption of some arrangement 
by which a person applying for a patent should be secured from 
the moment of his application t — I see none. 

What is the usual time that is given for enrolling a speciRctL- 
tlon after the patent is claimed ? — Sometimes two months ; hul 
six for England, if Ireland and Scotland are intended ; Scotland 
alone has four. 

Do you conceive there would be much difficulty in drawing a 
specification so as to secure the patent in a court of law ? — 1 
do, and I think there are few persons capable of it- 
Can you at all point out to the Committee in what that diSl- 
cnlty consists? — In their describingwhat has been used before, 
that is one fatal ground ; and not so fully describing and claim- 
ing that a workman could work from the description, ore the 
two principal points. 

Are not those objections easily obviated by accuracy in the 
description ? — There are few persons who arc capable of iIpb- 
cribing the invention, they not being acquainted with what has 
been done before. 

May not a person, with due diligence, ascertain what has 
been done before ? — It is a very difficult thing- 
Is it true then, that in point of fact, the greater number of 
patents are set aside from some imperfection in the description T 
—I think it is very often in consequence of the title not agree- 
ing with the specification, as welt as want of novelty and other 
causes. 

Can you give the Committee any information on that point 
to illustrate that ? — The title must cover the invention which 
they intend to take the patent out for; for example, suppose 
" certain improvements in a machine," was the title, and suppos- 
ing it but to be only one improvement, that would be a ground of 
making the patent void, or the contrary : for what cau a patent 
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W^ranted ; the Inw jb very confined in that respect, it must 
be lor a new maant'acturc, 

_jDo the different Judges, wlio Imvc decided on what is and 
W^t ia not a mauiifacture agree ? — I do not tliink Ihcy have 
Wiuly defined it ; but I am not prc[iarcd to staXo. in what cases 
tjwy bare not. 

Hare you yourself been in the habit of drawing up spcciSca- 
Ejans ! — ^Never ; it ia too difficult a thing for me to undertake ; 
IjtacaBionally look them over. 

.i^There arc a particular class of persons ? — Those I have been 
in the habit of recommending arc, Mr. Farcy and professor Mil- 
lington, Mr. Rotch and Mr. Gill and others. Some persona 
andertakc them who have no ability for them, and many cnpa- 
We, decline drawiug them. 

Do you conceive those persons the best qualified to prepare 
epecifi cations who are able to do so with certainty, that it shall 
be sufBcient to support a patent in a court of law ? — I do, but 
there is difficulty. 

That is owing to the uncertainty of what is and what is not 
(he law ? — Yes. 

Have yoa considered whether it would be desirable to have 
a oommiBsion who should examine the specification before it is 
Enrolled, to ascertain whether it ia a sufficient description of the 
invention ? — It might be desirable to look into the specifications 
in that way. 

Have you considered how such a commission could be formed ; 
of wboiD it should consist ? — I think of persons accustomed to 
tbe work ; such as engineers, mechanics, and committees ac- 
cording to the invention, it should have suitable perEoss for 
each sort of patent. 

Should you think it fair that it should he a permanent com- 
mission or a varjing one, or one appointed for the time ! — 
Perhaps a oiunber for each invention ; for mechanical and other 
parposes, a continued commission. 

Yon would allow their decisions to be final, as to the saffici- 
^y of the description, or let it still be open in a court of law ? 
-^A desirable thing to attain would be to make it final ; to 
give the patentee security from their decision if it could possibly 
be obtained. 

"You conceive thcu that their decision would be satisfactory 
to the pubUc ? — I do not know, I am sure, about that ; scientific 
men vary in opinion on some cases. 

Would yon see any objection to such a commission ? — Not 
for the specification after the patent is secured. 

Do you see any objection to a. tommission, constituted in the 
way you niention, being authorized lo decide finally on the suf- 
ficiency of such description ? — None. 

Vol IV.— Secdxd ^EBiii * 1 
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Can you give the Committee any informntioa with respect to 
caveats ? — Ves ; it acta merely 03 a notice when entered, and on 
an application being made for a Bimilar object ; the party hears 
of it, and decides within seven days if he will oppose the Inven- 
tion being granted or not. 

Do you conceive that gives any protection to the inventor! 
— It gives him half the invention if they are alike ; if a vareat 
is entered and a person applies for a patent, if on examination 
they prove to be the same. 

Have you ever had to prosecute a caveat before the Attorney 
General ? — Nearly every week. I hod two last Saturday ; and 
J have appoiutmentB this week. 

Does the Attorney General ever call in the assistance of a 
'scieutiflc person to assist him in his judgment ? — I never knew 
it done, 

Suppose the Attorney General is not himself acquainted with 
mechanicH or chemistry, what means has he of deciding between 
the claim of the two ? — They are generally very minute in the 
examination when they find any difficulty ; they see the party 
time after time until they are quite acquainted with it. Some- 
times they g'o in three or four times ; sometimes they take a 
month to consider of it. I have one now which has been stand- 
ing over three months. 

During the time that the question is considering before the 
Attorney General, is the applicant for the patent secure ? — No. 

During all that time he is exposed to have his invention pub- 
lished ?~YeS. 



teen years. 

For what purpose ? — To prevent others from taking the pa- 
tent for the same object. If a person applies for a patent, the 
patentee has the option of sending the party applying to the._ 
Inrolmcnt Office, where the specidcation is lodged, and desir- ' 
ing him to read over his specification. 

Do you conceive there is any advantage in separating the 
grants of the patent for England, Scotland. and Ireland? — If 
a patent were to include the United Kingdom, I think there 
would be a great disadvantage to those inventors t^lio are obliged 
to commit the making of models or drawings to others, as in- 
stances have occurred where the workman has either himself 
pirated the invention, or inadvertently or designedly made it 
known to others, in which case the only remedy open to the 
inventor is tlhuakc the best of his invention in the other two 
kingdoms, he l^^jig lost all his chance in the one where it has 
become pfiblishcd, prior to hia having taken his patent. 
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Do you conceive there is any incoiiveDiencc, os t-o cost, in 
lakin^ out the patent at present ? — I do not think it is too dear. 

What is the whole cxpenBC? — About 360i. the three king- 
doms, if with a short specification, and no opposition. 

What advantage do you conceive is derived to the public in 
making the price of the patent so high ? — It prevents patents 
being taken out for too trifling objects. 

What inconveniencedo yon think would resultjif patents were to 
bepome more numerous, and they were to be taken out for trifling 
inventions? — It would be, I think, to the injury of the common 
tradesman. A patent is an exclusive right to the vending of 
a certain article, and of course the patentee has a. privilege 
over the rest in the same trade ; if ho gets that privilege too 
cheap, it would be to the injury of other tradesmen in the same 
line. 

If he makes a useful discovery, why should not he derive the 
benefit from it ? — The privilege is so great, when the thing is 
worth any thing at all, he ought to pay for it. 

Do you think where an invention was of trifling importance, 
it might be desirable to allow a person to take out a patent for 
a shorter period, say for five years? — I'should say not; I have 
heard no objection to the terra of fourteen years by any person. 

Arc there not many trifling inventions for which the term of 
fourteen years is too long ? — I should think not. 

Are you aware of the patent that was taken out for the ka- 
ieidescope ? — I am ; that was lost, not in consequence of time, 
hct in consequence of espoaing it before the patent was sealed. 

Would a patent for fourteen years for an invention of that 
sort be desirable? — J should see no objection to it. 

Might not the inventor of it see an objection to taking out a 
patent for so long a period at the present expense ; would not 
it have been much more convenient for the inventor to take out 
a patent for five years, at a less expense ? — T think it might be 
ao ; but I think that most persons would rather pay a larger 
sum and have it for fourteeu years, than pay a smaller gum and 
have it for five years. 

If your objection to diminishing the expense is that it would 
make the benefit derived from the patent more than commen- 
surate to the expense of it, would not it in some degree be met 
by diminishing the advantage derived from it, which would be 
done by shortening the period for which the patent would last ? 
It might be. 

What office do you hold in connection with patents? — I am 
a clerk iu the Patent Office by the appointment of the Attorney 
General. 
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la that appointmcut a permanent one ? — Tt is considered so ; 
I have n written appniutment frnm the Attonjey General ; Sir 
Samuel Shepherd gave it me when my father died, who was in 
the offiee for thlity-six years before that period. 

Are the specifications inrollcd in that office ? — They are not; 
there is the Inrolment Office, and the Rolls Cliapcl, and tbc 
Petty Bag Office for inroUing them. 

Whatarethediitiesofthc PatentOffice ?— The Attorney Gen- 
eral receives the King's warrant, and prepares the bill fnr tie 
potent, prepares the transcripta, and sends thcnl on to the Signet 
Office and Privy Seal Office. 

Hnvcyou the custody of any of the deeds? — Mr. Dealtry, wl» 
is clerk of the patents, keeps all the warrants for the AttoroBf 
General. 

You arc aware that the original specification is returned to 
the party after it has been copied and inrolled ? — I am. 

Can that original specification be made evidence in a court 
of law ? — I apprehend not, for this reason, wc have the Gpe«- 
fication out, and should there ho any defect in it, the party 
might alter it, and say it was the correct state of it at first. 

Do yon see any objection to allowing- the original specifica- 
tion to be made good evidence in a court of law, on proof that 
it had been verified with the iurolled specification 1 — I see none. 

Can that he doue at present ? — No, it must be an official 
copy. 

Does not that ndd, in some cases, considerably to the expenec 
of the trial ? — Much, where the drawings are expensive. 

Do you know any cases in wliich the original rolls have been 
produced ? — In any cases it is allowed npon paying the clerk for 
carrying it ap ; I ttunk it is two guineas. 

Has not there been a rule lately made by the Master of the 
Koils, that the original roll shall not he produced, except in 
rcry special cases ^ — It is always done by petition ; I never 
knew it refused. 

Do you believe the present practice to be, that the original 
roll is taken out of the Rolls Office and carried to Wcstnainster 
Hal! ? — By tlio clerk wlio has the custody of it, npon petition 
to the Master of the Eolla to allow it. 

Do you conceive that that permission is granted as a matter 
of course, or only under very special circumstances ? — I have 
considered it a matter of course. 

You are not aware then that a ride has been lately made by 
the Master of the Rolls, which forbids the removing of the 
rolls, except under very special circumstances ? — I am not. 

Do you not conceive that it is objectionable to remove the ori- 
ginal records; are they not exposed to the danger of being lost or 
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injured ? — There is ttic chnnce of miscopying, and that I should 
think would be the principal ground of wishing the original 
rtA\ to be produced. 

Must not any danger of miscopying be obviated by having 
the copy verified '! — I thinlt it would be. 

Is not that always Insisted upon ? — The parties may examine 
it; but it is usually examined by the cleric and the parties that 
engross it. 

Do you see any objection to amending the law, so that a per- 
son should be enabled at once to take out a patent for the 
tbrec kingdoms, at perhaps the same expense that he has now 
to pay for taking it out for England alone ! — I see nono ; 
ibcre would bo this difficulty perhaps, that there are certain 
offices in the different countries that depend upou the progress 
pf the patent for their emolnnients ; but that does not concern 
Uio patents themselves. 

Is there mach expense attending the inspection of specifica- 
lions? — Itisls. if you know the date of it at the lurolment 
Office, and 3ff. 6rf. at the Petty Bag and Rolls Chapel. 

Voa are aware that in some of the public journals an account 
of the specifications is published ? — I am. 

Do you conceive that all the specifications are published in 
those journals ? — I do not. 

Do you conceive that it would be advaotagcous to have a 
complete list of those specifications published in any public 
journal or gazette ? — I have never given that much thought ; 
but I should think it would not be so desirable ; it has been 
supposed to give those persons who arc an;cioas to evade the 
patent an opportunity of doing so ; there have been several 
high opinions against it ; I think tlic late Lord Ellcnborough 
was opposed to it, and Lord Eldon. 

Do you see any inconvenience in the time that is now given 
for inrolling the specification t — None ; the only one is keep- 
ing the public in a state of suspense for the time. 

Do you conceive that two months is sufficient tJme ? — It de- 
pends upon the extent of the invention ; some require twelve 
months. 

Can you suggest any improvement in the present practice 1 — 
Nothing, but that I think a patent should be quicker obtaiacd, 
and the patentee secured from the commencement. 

But you have no objection to the present expense ? — No ; I 
have known them to get 130,000/. by a patent ; they all run 
the risk of losing by it, and those who get so much, pay no 
more than thoee who lose by it, 

Vou have stated that there is groat uncertainty in raaintain- 
iug a patent ? — I have. 
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Have you considered any means of renderiDg them more 
secure? — I have not considered any other means, except thstof 
making them safe on the first application, and that after Aat, 
unless it could be proved that the thing had beenpractised beAire, 
tlie patent should be valid. 

Do you think it would be desirable, in case of a patent 
being contested, to give the Attorney General the power of call- 
ing in the assistance of some scientific mau ? — I think it would, 
if they were on oath, that tbey should take no advantage of 
the iuformatiou communicated to them. 

Have you ever been concerned in obtaioing the extension tf 
patent rights ? — Never. 

What is the longest term you hare know given for puttii^ 
in a specification 'f — I obtained fifteen months for Colonel 
D'Arcy some time ago, as the legatee of Mr. Broderick, fer 
putting in a specification ; we have bad two years sometimes. 

Is not that length of time very inconvenient ? — It is to the 

Have yoQ ever known a patent lost, from a disclosure bdn^ 
made by the servants of the applicant who had been engaged 
ill making experiments ? — Not exactly. 

Do yon think it would he desirable to adopt the course wbicfi 
has been suggested, that upon an application made to the proper 
authorities, the discovery should he made secure to the appli- 
cant till the issue of his patent, but that at the issue of bis pa- 
tent it should contain a specification 1 — It might be desirable. 

Do you see any objection to it, provided the property of the 
inventor in his discovery was secured to him in the inteml 
between the application and the issue of the patent ? — I see 
none ; but I think there might be objections to it which I do 
not see at present ; perhaps lodging a skeleton specificBtioD 
first, and then afterwards making it up, would be desirable. 

The proposal which has been made is, that upon applicatka 
for a patent, the applicant should give the principal pointaof 
bis invention without describing it in detail, but sufficient to 
mark the particular- character of his invention, and that be 
should be secured of the property to that invention in the interval 
between his application and the issue of his patent; and that 
before the issue of his patent he should prepare bis specifica- 
tion ? — I think it might he n good plan. 

Can you furnish the Committee with a detailed st&tement 0/ 
tixb expense incurred at each of the offices in taking out a pa- 
tent ? — I have prepared a statement of the e:(peiise, whidi I 
will deliver in. 

What is the additional expense of a patent for the colonies f 

The expense for Ihe colonics is about 5/. additional. 
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Have you ever been engaged in any law-suits for the maiti' 
tenance of patents ? — ^Never. 

Do you know tho grounds upon wliiclk they are usually set 
aside ? — I have hardly ever been in court when they liave been 
tried, hut I have heard the reasons ; they are generally for want 
Bf novelty, or else a bad title. 
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Mr. Wm. Newton, again called in ; and examined. 



Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee whether 
pu have been considering any suggestions which have occurred 
lo yon for the Improvement of the law with regard to patents ? — 
With respect to the appointment of a consuUive board, as it is 
called in France, it strikes me that it would be exceedingly de- 
lirabla that such a board should be appointed to examine the 
petition and the specilicatian ; and I think it would he desirable 
that this board should have the power of saying for what period 
the patent should be granted. 

Do yon mean then, that the board sbould have the power of 
granting a patent for more than fourteen years ? — I think it would 
be desirable that patents should he granted for various periods. 

For more than fourteen years ? — Under some circumstances. 
For inatance, there arc many trifling things, such es a patent for 
a new invented lace-hole for stays, a new invented fastener for 
gaiters, and such little matters as that, for which a patent should 
not be granted for more tban five or seven years, in my opinion ; 
but there are other matters of great magnitude, such as are con- 
nected with marine architecture, the constrnction of dams and 
fortifications, and things of considerable magnitude, which the 
inventors could not be remunerated for in the courae of fourteen 
years. In that case, I should say the consultive board shoald 
have a right to grant a longer term ; and, upon application, per- 
haps it wonld be desirable, where they saw a reasonable ground, 
that they should be able to extend the limits of the original 
grant. 

Will you state to the Committee what you conceive to be such 
a publication as will prevent a person obtaining a patent I — It 
seems to me to be a subject not well defined ; the patent states, 
" make use, exercise and vend" the article; and upon that 
ground it is considered, that if any body has made, used, vended 
or exercised that thing before, that will prevent the patentee 
from enjoying the benefit of exclusive right to it. Now the pub- 
lication of an invention in a book, is not either making, using, 
exercising or vending it. 

Is it Hot iiotorions that the statement of oa invention in a book 
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would prevent n person obtfuning a patent for it ! — I bGlicvSit 
ia the ordinary practice; but it docs not seem to mc to bedi 
cidcd ; in fact, that has been a question lately raised. I 

Haa not it been stated as a rule of law, that a person cannot 
have a patent for a principle found in a book of science) — It 
is veiy likely a rule of tbc couits ; but I have not known In 
instance in which that has becu acted upon ,- I should couceife 
it not -a good patent, if the subject had appeared in print. 

Suppose the invention ivsis known to several pcreons, bnt had 
not been practised before the party applied for the patent ? — 
Then, I think, the party might apply for a patent; being, the 
Aral who commnnicated it to the world. 

Did you ever know an application to tlie Attorney General for 
an invention that had appeared in a book? — The Attorney G^ 
neral would most likely know nothing of that fact ; but if it, 
Iiad known that it had appeared in s book, he would very likely 
say, that the invention was published. 

Do you know whether a communication to a servant in tlie 
course of an experiment, would be a publication ? — Certainly 
not ; nor to your friend whom you might show it to in con. 
fidence. 

Arc you aware of an cxpreesion of Lord Eldon'e, that if he 
was applying for a patent he would not communicate the secret 
to his brother ! — That I should consider to be exercising ex- 
treme caution, beyond what is absolutely necessary. 

Are you not aware of several cases in which patents have 
been set aside, by persons to whom the inventions have been 
communicated havingpublished those inventions fraudulently? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

How do you reconcile that with what you have just stated ? — 
The contidcnce was betrayed, and the person entrusted with the 
secret acted dishonourably. 

Is not the law this, that communicating an experiment to a 
man who is necessary to the operation of that experiment, would 
not be a publication ; but if that man told third parties, and 
they used it, that would become a publication 1 — ^Yes. 

Can you mention any case at law bearing upon this point t — 
Yes, I remember that in the case of Webster f.Euther ; it was 
attempted to be shown that a certain invention had been known 
before the date of Webster's patent, and they produced a tailor 
who bad gone into the workshop to see his friend, one of the 
workmen, and liad taken up a little implement that lay there, 
and asked what it was for ; he was told that it was for a gnn- 
lock ; but the court ruled that that was not a publication of it. 
That trial took place three or four years ago. 

On what ground was that held not to be a publication?— 
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Because it was making by tliu work-pooplc of Mr. Eulher, pri- 
vately ; the patent was ultimately orertiirned ujioii another 
ground. 

I» what nianncr do you think the consaltive board, as you 
)iavc called it, should be constituted ? — I should conceive that 
they ought to consist of lawyers and mcuhaiiics, bat raecha- 
nicB out of trade certoioly ; persons that should be fully com- 
petent to jadge of the subject when placed before tliem ; whe- 
ther the specification was a fair descriplion of the invention for 
which a patent was solicited. 

What should be the powers which that Board should have, 
ftnd what should be its object ? — The first object should be to 
examine whether the spcciRcation ultimately delivered was the 
matter of fact sworn to, and generally desoibcd, in the first 
ajwcifi cation. 

Would you require them to make experiments 1 — No, it would 
not be necessary; upon the comparison of the two specifica- 
tions, it would appear whether they both contained the same 
sabject, and gave a fair and clear description of ihe thin^ stated 
ia the affidavit. 

Would you give them the power of ascertaining whether the 
specification was a connect description of the invcntiou? — ^I 
voald not necessarily call upon them to take that pains ; but if 
Ihey thought proper to object to the specification upon any 
grounds, they should be at liberty to call the applicant, or his 
agent to explain further. 

Would you consider them responsible for the corrcctacss of 
the specification? — Certainly not. 

What would be the advantage of their examining it ? — That 
there should bo nothing fraudulent, that the patentee should 
actually specify the very invention which he had sworn to, not 
ono which he had subsequently picked up ; and I would make 
them responsible so far, but not rcpousible that it should be a 
perfect specification ; they should look it over, and form a judg- 
ment whether it was a fair description. 

How would they ascertain that it was not fraudulent, unless 
they examined it very carefully ? — I think that might be d 
very readily. 

In the case of a chemical discovery, how would they ascer- 
tain that the specification was accurate, without experiments f 
— That would be rather a peculiar case, because chemical 
theories arc not so generally known as that a person could see 
at once the result of all combinations. 

Are there many patents taken out for chemical iuventious ? — 
Compoi'atively very few; there is not, on au average, above 
one patent in a year for a medicine, and perhaps uot above one 
Vol IV.— StcoHu Siiries. i * 
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or two in a year for dyeing ; and those arc nearly all the clie- 
mical patents that arc taken. 

With what powers would you iavcst the consultive hoard t— 
I thurk they ought to have the power of saying for what period 
the patcDt should be grauted, accordbg to their view of the 
value of the iuventioa. 

Would not you require that they should ascertain, very care- 
fully, what the invention was ! — Certainly ; hut I do not meaa 
to hold them reaponsihle for the specification heing perfectly 
tliat whiclk a competent mechanic might take in his hand and 
make the thing from. 

Would not you make them refiponsible that tlic specification 
was a good one at least, before they issued the patent 1 — I 
should require them to look carefully into it, and if they ob- 
jected to it, to call for fuithcr evideuce. 

Would not the circumstanee of its having heen used, and not 
objected to, up to the lime of the applicatioti for an extension, 
be a sufficient evidence of the goodness of that specification. — 
No, that would be no positive proof that the speclficattoa was 
an exact description of the thing ; it should be incumbent oa 
the board to know what the patent was that was intended, but 
they should not be hound to see that eveiy part of the thing 
fitted and acted as it was described, 

Have you had any expencnce in lawsuits for setting aside 
patents I — Ves. 

What is the most frequent ground upon which patents are set 
aside ? — The want of Dovelty in some port of the invention 
claimed in the specification ; it is generally for some trifling fault 
in the specification ; it Is scarcely ever that the broad questionis 
argued in court, I mean, hy taking the whole plan before them, 
and seeing whether the invention is original ; but it is iqore 
frequently overturned upon some little point, or upon some le- 
gal question; itis very seldom that the merits of the question are 
gone into in court ; if there is any faulty point, they take hold 
of that first. 

In other words you mean to state, that many a person who 
in fact deserves a patent for a meritorious invention, loses it for 
some trilling thing 1 — For soma trifling thing which he has in- 
cluded ignorantly or incautiously. 

Have not the courts of late, construed the specifications as 
liberally as possible? — Yes, they have lately taken rather too li- 
beral a construction, and they have sometimes considered what 
the specification never intended ; formerly the rule was quite the 
reverse; at one period thespecificationwassnbjected to every de- 
gree of severity ; now the recent decisions have established the 
patent as claiming what the patentee never intended ; I state that 
upon my own knowledge, I allude to the case of a machiae for 
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shearing cloth, in wliicli n lotatoiy cutter is introduced, ahcar- 
ing from list to list ; and it has been established by a recent 
decision of the coui't, that every patent coutaJuiug & rotatory 
cotter, shearing from list to list, shall be au iufringement of the 
6rst ; now I take upon myself to say, that the patentee never 
intended to claim the rotatory cutter in every mode in tvhich it 
could be applied to shcariug from list to list, because one of 
the patentees has told me so ; but the court has so vglcd it, 
and as they said, for the purpose of supporting a valuable in- 
vention, which it was stated 100,000/. hod been made from ; but 
the fact is, that it has placed in jeopardy, if aot destroyed, nine 
sobsequent patents, ail employing rotatory cutters, shearing from 
list to list,but actuated by differentmodifi cations of machinery. 

Would not this evil be remedied by expunging from the pa- 
tent whatever had been before invented, and retaiiiiug what is 
actually new ? — It would be very desirable that If there should 
be nine parts or combinations or things in a patent proved to 
have been used before, and the tenth au original one, that the 
tenth should stand alone. 

Supposing in a specitication it should be clear tliat one part 
of it was old and others new, could the court, however they 
might wish it, support such a patent ? — According to the pre- 
sent system of things, I believe they could not. 

Have the courts ever gone that length ? — They have not ex- 
actly gone that length. 

If those other persona who have taken the rotatory shears 
had in their specifications distinctly disclaimed all the parts 
that were invented before, and had taken only to themselves 
the portions that were absolutely new, would the court then 
have said that was an interference with the first patent f — In 
this case they took a very broad latitude for the import of the 
words " described method ;" they considered that to mean the 
application of the rotatory cutter ih all its ways ; but the rota- 
toiy cutter is known to have existed before. 

Do you think it would be expedient to amend the law so as 
to enable a person to take out a patent for au abstract prin- 
ciple ? — I think not ; I think a patent for an abstract principle 
could be of no use. 

You stated that a patent should not be refused because some 
notice or hint of the invention had been given publicly before, 
but only on the ground of its being actually in use ; do you 
propose that as part of the present law 1 — Yes. 

Do you think that the patentee ought to be required to add 
at a future time any in)|irovements that he may make to his 
original specification ? — Certainly he ought to be at liberty to 
do it, if not reijuired ; he cannot very well be required ; but if he 
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fails to do i(, be •benlil kwe tiie sdvanUign of Uiose improFC- 
mntls. 

ft it ever coDsidercd in a cnnrt of Iav whether mistakes 
wfaieb may hare aii*«ii in a specification irere nninlentiotial ; or 
b it takea for granted that any mistakes in the specification 
are fatal to the patent ? — f liare always foDad (hem fatal to the 
patent. 

Do not you think that the intention of tbe party, in framing 
tlic specification, oaght to be made a more prominent qncstion 
in trials with respect to patents than it has hitherto been ?— 
Tbe intGDtioD oaght to be considered, certainly; but it may 
sometimes he very difficult to get at tbe intcatiou, because that 
may be concealed. 

Do yon conceipc that any ioconvenience arises from the pre- 
sent expense of taking out patents • — A very great inconvenience, 
and very great objectton. 

Do yon see any way in which that expense might be lesacucil 
without inconvenience? — 1 think tbnt if the goremment were 
to relinfjuish their charges, which would be nearly GO/, upon 
each patent, it would he a very great relief. That would le.ivc 
all the officers in the possession of their fees. Whether it 
might be expedient to redacc any of the fees of the otficcr?, U 
auothcr consideration, on which I do not feel competent tn 
speak ; I should not like a patent to be n mere mercaulik 
license ; I think it still ought to be a grant from the King. 

Do you think tbe evil you speak of would he removed by tbe 
reduction of the fees ? — A greal deal of tbe evil would be re- 
moved, because the expense of soliciting a patent, altogclhot 
amounting to more than 100/. if 60/. was reduced from tbnt, 
it would bring the sum down to about the price which I firel 
considered would be acceptable. 

With respect to n patent for Scotland and Ireland, would you 
leave the price as it is now ?— No ; I would include them in 
the same patent if it was desired, upon paying some of the fees 
that appertain to the officers. 

That is to say, you would not wish the expense of a patent 
for Scotland, Ireland, and England to exceed 100/.? — No ; but 
I think it would be desirable, if the three kiugdonis were In- 
cluded in one patent, that the specifications should be deposited 
in the three metropolises, for the inspection of the public ; be- 
cause there is a great deal of advantage in exposing the spoci- 
lications; parties would be deterred from spending their timi' 
and money in pursuing the same ohjocls, by seeing that specifi- 
cations of the things already existed. 

(To be continued.) 
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To George Danre, of Birming'liELn], in the county of War- 
wick, manuracturer, for his having iiivonted u solf-ncting' 
air or gas regulator or stopcock, for governing the flow 
of air or gasj which may be applied to other purposes 
Sealed 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To niomas John I'uller, of the Commercial Road, 
Limehouse, in the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, 
for his having invented an improved mechanical power, 
npplicablo to machinery of different descriptions. 28(h 
Oct. — G months. 

To John M'Curdy, of Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a. foreigner 
residing abroad, by which he is in possession of an inren- 
lioD or discovery of certain improvements in the method 
of constructing mills and mill stones for grinding. 2d 
Nov. — 2 months. 

To James Vinoy, of Piccadilly, Colonel in the Royal 
Artillery, for his having invented certain improvements 
in steam boilers, and in carriages or apparatus connected 
therewith. 2d Nov. — G months. 

To James Soames, junior, of Wheeler Street, Spilal- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, soap maker, for his 
having invented or discovered a new preparation or ma- 
nufacture of a certain material produced from a vegetable 
substance, and the application thereof to the purposes of 
affording light, and other uses. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To John Tucker, of Hammersmith, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, brewer, for his having invented or found out an 
exploding shot or projectile 2d Nov. — 6 months. 
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To Junes Scewart, of George Street, Eusloo S<)uare 
io the coaoly of Middlesex, piano fotte nnker, for bis 
having invented certain improTeraeotB oo ptaoo fortes. 
2d Nor. — 2 months. 

To John Cowderoy, of Britannia Street, CHy Road, 
in the county of Middlesex, geottefnan, for bis having- 
invented certain iroproTements in machinery for making 
bricks. 2d Nov. — 6 months. 

To Francis Naish, of Stoneaeon, near Wells, in the 
county of Somerset, gentleman, for bis baring invented 
or found out certain improrements in ^c manufacturo or 
application of silks, mixed or combined nith otfaer arti- 
cles. 2d Nov. — 2 months. 

To William Oooch, of Mount Street, Berkley Square 
in the county of Middlesex, for his having invented cer- 
tain improvements on baths of different descriptions, 
which improvements are applicable to other purposes. 
7th Nov. — 6 months. 

To Daniel Macdougall, of Edinburgh, horticulturist, 
for his invention of certain improvements on or additions 
to syringes, applicable to garden and other purposes' 
loth Nov.— e months. 

To Thomas Osier, of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, chandelier furniture manufacturer, for his 
having invented or found out certain new improvements 
in the construction of glass and metal chandeliers and 
other articles for ornamental lighting. lOth Nov, — 6 
months. 

To Joseph Qibbs, of Crayford Mills, in the county of 
Kent, timber merchant, for his invention of improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting marble, wood, and other 
substances. 12th Nov. — 6 months. 

To John William Dodgson, of Lower ShadweK, in 
the county of Middlesex, pump and engine maker, for 
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his having inTented certain improveigenU in ships' scup- 
pers, and which ma; be applied to other purposes. 17th 
Nov. — 6 months. 

To Tboons Gethen, of Foniiral'a Inn, to the county 
of Middlesex, geDtleman, for his hariog invented or 
found out certain improvements in dressing woollen 
cloths. 2ist Nov. — 6 months. 

To William Clutterbuck, of Ozlebrook, near Stroud, 
in the county of Gloucester, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in the shears used for 
catling; or cropping of woollen cloth, and other fabrics 
retjuiring shearing. 2l8t Nov, — 2 months. 
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GSAHTED IN SCOTLAND SINCE UAV 20, IS'29. 

For certain improvements in making, constructing, or 
iDanufactuiing cartridges, for sporting and other purposes. 
To John Dickcn Whitehead, county of York. 

For certain improvements in tho machinery to bo cm- 
ployed in making nails, brads, and screws. To Tho- 
mas Tyndal, county of Warwick. 

For improvements in evaporating sugar. To William 
Godfrey Kneller, county of Middlesex. 

For certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
propelling ships or other vessels on water, &c. To Orlando 
Harris Williams, Esq. county of Gloucester. 

For a mode or method of converting liquids into vapour 
or steam. To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson, coun- 
ty of Middlesex. 
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■Recent ^atente. 



►John Levers, of the town of Notiitigkam, wachine- 
laker, for his having invented or found out certain 
'mprovements in machinery for the manufacture of 

bobbin net ^ace.]— Sealed' 3d March, 1S2S.] 

SPECIFICATION. 
■i My improvements in machinery fbr the manufacture 
^bobhin net lace applies to the working of a peculiar 
construction of machine, on what is commonly called or 
known as the circular comb principle, intended to be put 
in action by rotatory power, in which machine the bobbin 
carriages are driven along the combs, by the reciprocatuig 
movement of levers with pinions at the extremities of 
their shafts ; these pinions take into a circular pendant 
rack, by the vibrations of which circular rack the opera- 
tive parts of the machine are made to perform. 
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" The object of the present improvement is to gite its 
the said pendant circular rack such a reciprocating action 
OB shall cause it to drive the bobbin carriages at intervals, 
thereby leaving time between each movement for the shog- 
ging of the guide bars ; the intention of which is per-' 
fectly understood by persons acquainted with the working 
of bobbin net machines of that description. 

" These improvements consist in the construction and 
adaptation of a certain peculiar form of cam, with a vi' 
brating lever, which are designed fo give motion to, and 
direct the actions of the pendant vibrating circular rack 
above mentioned ; the mode of constructing and adapting 
which said improvements to a circular comb machine is 
shewn in the following figures (see Plate VIII.) 

Fig. 1, is a front view of a machine, upon the rircular 
comb principle. Fig. 2, an end view of the same, taken 
at the right hand ; and fig. 3, a vertical section through 
the machine, parallel to the last, but seen from the oppo- 
site side ; in which three figures the improved parts' are^ 
shaded, and the old parts shewn in outlines. 

" The machine may be driven by a winch applied ,to 
the axle of the toothed wheel a, which taking into an in- 
termediate wheel i, causes that to drive the wheel c, fixed 
upon the main shaft d. When this machine is to be actu- 
ated by the power of steam, wind or water, a rigger may 
be fixed upon the main shaft d, for the purpose of driving 
it by a band instead of the winch. Rotatory motion being 
thus given to the main shaft d, the cam e, and its horn or 
guide f, f, both fixed to the wheel c, are made to revolve. 
A long vibrating lever g, g, the fulcrum or pivots of 
which turns in brackets h, is attached at top by a jointed 
arm i, to tlie pendant circular rack k, k, and at bottom' 
Carries a friction roller /, which works in the groove be- 
tween the cam e,. and its horn f. \\ will now be per- 
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nved that the rotation of the cam e, will, by its excen- 
cause the levers g, g, to vibrate upon its fulcrum 
, in doing which the arm i, at the upper end of the 
iver g, will be drawn to and fro, and cause the pendant 
circular rack k, to swing. 

" There are pinions m, m, m, m, fixed on the ends of 

the longitudinal shafts n, n, n, n, which carry the levers 

that take into the indentations made in the lower parts of 

the bobbin carriages o, o. The teeth of the circular rack A, 

^^g earing into the pinions m, cause, by its swinging action 

^■Aove described the pinions with their shafts and leaves 

Hlb reciprocate, and consequently to drive the bobbin car- 

^Tiages to and fro in tlie circular combs p, p, and thereby 

to produce the intervention of threads in a similar way to 

that effected by the ordinary circular comb machine when 

worked by hand." — [InroUed in the Rolls Chapel Office,. 

Sept. 1828.] 

Speciflcalion drawn bv Mr. Newton, 



J Edward Forbes Orson, of Fimbury Square, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for his having in- 
vented an improved cartridge for sporting purposes. — 
^ [Sealed 18th Sept. 1828.] 

tis invention is a shot cartridge, consisting of two cylin- 
drical or poligonal tubes, made of paper, card or other fit 
materials, one of the tubes fitting into the other, so that 
the shots may occupy one tube and the gunpowder part of 
the other, ^ 

Tke tube for containing the shotfl having been made 
of dimensions to suit the bore of the gun, is to be divided 
in the middle transversely, by a disc of card, and then hav- 
ing been filled with the shots, the ends of the tube are to- 
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be closed by discs of wadding. The tube for thf gUA*-. 
powder is to be made sufficiently large to slide tightly q|I^ 
the outside of the sl^ot tube^ having a disc attadti^ 
to one end. 

The proper charge of gunpowder, having been put iitfp^ 
the larger tube, the smaller or shot tube is then to beiu- 
serted into it ; ai^d being pressed down» tbe powder wfld 
be secured from falling out. 

Whei\ this improved cartridge is used in loacUng a fow- 
ling piece, the sportsman dr^^ws the shot tul>e out of the 
other, and after emptying the powder into the barrel of 
the gun, he throws away the powder tube^ s^^d pusbuigthe 
shot cartridge into the barrel, rams it d,owi>, and thereby 
secures the whole of the cha,rge by one ]:am]p[iing.. 

'The Patentee claims as his invention the shot cartridge, 
so made that the shots maybe separated.from tb^ povvfder 
by means of the sliding tubes, and proposes that the tubes 
be made octagonal, with circular ends of wadding. Car- 
tridges made after the above plan, will be found to explode 
soon after leaving the muzzle of the gun, and by that means, 
will conduct the shots more perfectly to the point de"" 
sired. — [Inrqlled in the Inrolment Office in Chancery, 
March, 1829,] . 

To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson, of the New 
Road, EitzTQy Square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Engineer^, for their new invented mode or method of 
converting li^nids^ into valour or ^t^am.— [Sealed 31st 
January, 1829.] 

■ i I 

The subject of this invention is a peculiar constroctiaD of 
bpilj^r fyr gfeneratiog steajoQ, in which the heated air from tbe 
furnace is either drawn or forced throngk pipet of. smtlk 
dianieter, wluch p^pes qonstitc^te the fli^ee^ a^d i^r0 tiirroosdcA 
M\ tl)e water coiitpine|d.wit]uD the boiler^ By this coQtcivanc^. 
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a very ?Ktende(l lieoted surfafie is placed in contHCt nitk the 
water, and ateam is thereby generated with greater effect tlian 
in any other boiler heretofore employed for that purpose. 

The peculiar conBtmction of boiler herein proposed is ap- 
plicable to the working cf niiy kind of Btcacn engine: but it 
appears to be partienlurly designed for locomotive steam 
rarriages, in which situation it has been found estremely 
cifective. 

The PateTitees describe Iheir invention in the following 
words : — 

L|^ SPECIFICATION. 

^^Pt* Our said invention consists 

^feler, wherein the capacity of the 
Hiifficient ([nnntity of heated nir tc 
lime by the mere agency of what 
pheric draught, and to which flue 
an air-forcing at the furnace ( 



n generating steam in a, 
uc is too small to allow a 
pass fbrongh it in a given 
s commonly called atmos- 
therefore we attaeb either 
d, or an air-cxhansting 
apparatus at the other end of the fine, in order, by these 
mechanical means, to compel the required quantity of heated 
air to pass through the flue in a given time, whereby wc are 
enabled to expose a given surface of flue to snch a quantity of 
caloric in a given time, as will generate more ateam than has 
ever before been produced in an apparatus of equal capacity, 
and thns effect a great saving in fuel, and greatly diminish the 
size and weight of a boiler. 

" Plate Vni. fig. 4, is a longitudinal section of a boiler for 
generating steam, according to the method which wc claim as 
our invention, and through the flue of which the heated air is 
drawn, by means of an air-exhausting apparatus, which 
apparatus, for the purposes of this invention, we call an air- 
sucking pump ; a, a, a, is the outer casing of the boiler ; b, is 
the safety ralve ; and c, the steam pipe ; d. is the furnace ; e, one 
of tfte furnace bars ; f, the ash pit ; g; the furnace door ; 
A. A, A, three air cocks, to admit atmospheric nir to the top of 
the fuel iu the fnrnace ; J, an air cock, to admit atmospheric 
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^ to the bottom of the said fuel ; Is, k, k, k, the flue ^ntdBslIf 
dwioishin^ in diameter from tlie furnace, in proportion as the 
hoated air, cooling in its passage through the flue, ^aduall} 
requires less vent ; while another advantage of this form, b 
that the dust aad dirt of the furnace has a constantly desceBa< 
ing passage to escape at ; which, together with the relatiTS 
position of the different lengths of the fliie being imme^fttelj 
under each other, prevents any inconvenience from dirt coN 
lecting ill it. — /, is a double action air -ex ha us ting pump, whielJ 
we call the air-sucking pump ; and it is evident, that tf Ihk 
pump he worked, any given quantity of heated sir maybe dram! 
through the flue from the furnace, in any given time pri^poT'i 
tioante to the action of the pump, the number or size oftEt 
air cocks, and the general dimensions of the apparatus. Vig.Si 
is an end elevation of the boiler just described. 

" Fig. 6, is a longitndinal section of a boiler for geiiera^si 
steam, according to the method which we claim ai 'd'i3 
invention, and through the flue of which the heated air il 
forced by means of an air-forcing apparatus, which app(LrB^o% 
for the purposes of this invention, we call an air-forcing pump ; 
a, a, a, is the oatcr casing of the boiler ; h, the safety valve \ 
c, the steam pipe ; d, the furaace ; e, a lire bar ; /, the as^ 
pit ; g, a hopper, for feeding the furnace with fuel ; A, an air 
pipe, furnished with a regulating cock ; m, through wbicb 
atmospheric air is forced on to the top of the fael ; and^, is 
another air pipe, also furnished with a regulating cock n, 
throDgh whicb atmoepheric air is forced to the bottom of tbe 
fael ; p, is an air-forcing apparatus, which we call an air- 
forcing pump, furnished with valves, as here shoim, and an air 
regulator r, being a board, inclosed iu a leather cog&, and 
acted upon by the weight a. 

' *' Tt will be evident that this bAtlei, as ^ u tiie priDHipIc of 
our invention is concerned, will produce the same effect in 
generating steam, as that first dexcribed, the dtiference lhtr<i> 
being merely in the mode of obtaining the imtuircd iTeltwQ 
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for the heated air in ita pasaage through the flue; but it is 
tnthy of remark, that the modificalions necessary to the 
■daptatiou of the principle of our aaid invention to these tiro 
fWiDs of boilers, renders them respectively the better available 
for differcDl pur|)Oses. 

"In fig. 4, it will be observed that the furnace is horizon- 
l&lly placed, and may be fed from a door in the front as at g, 
in (lie ordinary way, white at fig. 6, the furnace is vertically 
pkced, and must be fed from a hopper, as shown in the figure. 
" Now, whereas we claim as our invention the converting of 
liquids into vapour or steam, by means of a boiler, wherein the 
capacity of the flue is too small to allow a sufficient quantity of 
beated air to pass through it in a given time, by the mere agency 
of what is commonly called atmospheric draught, and to which 
therefore either an air-exhausting apparatus, or the air-forcing 
apparatus hereinbefore described, is applied for that purpose, it 
being our intention to claim as new the application of an air- 
exhausting apparatus generally for such purpose ; and the par- 
ticular air forcing apparatus hereinbefore described, whereby, as 
Well as in the air exhausting apparatus, the fuel is supplied 
with air both above and below, as shewn in the drawing an- 
nexed, which double supply of air, regulated by cocks as afore- 
said we claim also as new. — \_InToUed in the Inrolment Office 
m Chancery, July, 1829.] 

Speci&cilioD drawn by the Patentees. 
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JoilN UiWY, of Arbour Terrace, Commercial Road, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. for his having invented 
certain Improeements on the Steam Engine. — [Sealed 
14th January, 1829. 

Thb subjects of this invention are, first, a mode of em- 
ployitig tbe elastic force of one volume of steam, under 
different pressurea, upon two pistons : — that is, first apply- 
iitf the Meam under gi'WJt pressure >n ■ small oylinder. 
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akid then Imngiiig the eduction steam into a larger cylin- 
der^ to act again under a • dupinife^he^ preawjiv^. A/^^ 
secondly, a peculiar constructioa o£. boiler or generatfrlll>F 
the production of sl«am. , ■ ' , <j 

The Patentee explains his invention by the .foU#!lf[i^ 
description : . , : ^ ,» 

SPECIFICATION. ' . . s 

- m 

'* My said improvements on the steam eiigihe epiribli 
1st. in causing the same steam to act twice hy iwei^ns of 
three working cylinders^ primarily^ with itg full icjiHp.ifty;^ 
throughout the stroke, in two of them, operating iQ^QMCb 
alternately ; that is, one quantity, of steam perfcNSrtlillgMu 
the one yessel in its concentrated state, and m.-'aiioitiitr 
measure . producing its effect in the second^ qn^^ af^f^tiu^ 
other, such actions being the result of the iiicr^ifiMDidf 
volume in the elastic flyid from. a qonstOAt. fonnstipsutfe^ 
it (without change of consistence or fprce)* QnIar|nBg^4ikc^ 
vessel to accommodate itself in the only,];{jpMibi0i4in^ 
tion, viz. that of the course of the pistoii; .4a|i 9tl^^ 
siniultaneously, in like constant successLoPi but ii^a^jtevi^nt 
rotation, making the steam which had at> ^iQrlfjfBfiimAf 
e)iLpa9d from these two vessels by its inherent; elaafei^qua^ 
lity into the third (with a force diminishingiaBcopdvig^i'O'i 
caculable ratio), having the whole internal ^MX^a^W ^ miA 
first-action vessels as a fixed fulcrum, or poinj; of abut* 
ment from which to dilate, at a time.whe^ each is;0Gldi]( 
appropriated to that purpose ; the bearing upon both aides 
of the pistons of said first operating cylinders^ .during tibs 
dilation of the steam from their cavity being also eqcuJ 
and uniform, so as to obviate re-action or back pressure 
on the said pistons, and both of which po^eiiftl b£ lliB 
stean^ are constantly, regularly, and at the sftme tinwlii 
operation on the engine^ and are rendered .mof^eoffMife 
by &e e;icistence pf a vacuum on. the side^j^f- V(9th>tkrfaiir 
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HMb> opposed to that o.i which the steam is pressing, as 
<ihall be more fully hereiuafter explained. 

" And, secondly, in addition to the boiler of a sleam 
engine, tvhich will prevent the ill effects caused by the 
pitching of a vessel at sea, or by the motion of a carriage, 
»aA also to render all hollers to which it is applied iiior^ 
safe, aud less liable to be destroyed. 

•' My first improvement in the steam engine aforesaid, 
by which the steam is made to act twice, in the manner 
and with the advantage before related, is effected by means 
of three working^ cylinders, as already stated, furnished 
irith pistons and rods ; two of these are to be considerably 
»Jler than the third, the proportion of which difference 
lould be at least equal to that between the density of the 
tenn used in the first instance, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and may be much greater with advantage ; 
thus, for instance, if the density of the steam be twice that 
of the atmosphere, the two smaller cylinders (whicJi ought 
\o be both of the same size), should be each only half tfaa 
dimensions of the large one at most, and may be even but 
an eighth of that extent ; and such comparative difference 
Ri the BJ«e of the cylinders may be increased, as the den- 
_.city of the steam first used is augmented ; thus, the pro- 
tion between the two, when steam of a power of GO lbs, 
F anperficial inch ie employed, may be as one to six)«en ; 
"Xt Hteani of 120 lbs. as one to thirty-two, and so on, in 
this progression, and may bo to more than twice this 
amount, provided the vacuum be made perfect. 

Plat« IX. fig. 1, represents these three cylinders in 
one of the positions in which they may be placed, whera 
letters a, and b, denote the two small, or first-actioit 
cylinders, and c, the Urge or expansion one ; d, and e, tba 
pistons of the two first, and f, that of the second-action 

I^linder ; g, the pipe or tube from the boiler to thf 
I Vol. IV.— Sxcon[> Suim. t l- 




tyiindpr a ■ add k, a Mmilar pipe from the boiler to^ 
cylinder b : while i, and k, show the pipes or dacts f^^ 
Aeressels a, and b, to the condenser ; the position of these 
four pipes is reversed in the two cylinders, so that the 
steam flows under one piston, and over the other, thereby 
causing the whole three to rise and fall to;^ether : /., shorn 
the tube of communication between the small cylinder a, 
and the expansion one e, opening above its piston y"; and 
and m, gives the pipe from the other amall vessel 6, t# 
under the piston g, of the said large cylinder c. A pipe 
passes along the side of the cylinder n, externally, the 
terminations of which are shown by n, n, and a similar 
tube placed by the aide of the cylinder b, has its openings 
or ends marked o, o ; these two pipes or canals aerv« to 
equalize the density and pressure of the steam on each 
aide of the pistons d, and e ; or in the whole area of the 
cylinders a, and 6 ; a tube from the bottom of the large 
cylinder, marked p, and one from its top, marked q, both 
run to the condenser ; the piston rods of the cylindere a, 
and b, are marked s, and t, and that of the Wge one i» 
denoted by u ; and a bar or transverse piece, which cdn* 
nects the three piston rods, is marked _;',j ; and thsrahie 
boxes are represented by v, v, t', f. 

" The condenser with its air pump, the. engine beam 
and the frame, by which it is supported, the connecting 
rods, boiler, the apparatus for working the valves, putups, 
and other gear, the fly wheel, governor, and some oth«r 
less important parts, are so similar to those used for H« 
same purposes in other engines, as not to require a parti- 
cular description, and are not represented in this figuiw, 
and they may be made of any proper material, and coD' 
structed and arranged without difficulty byauy suffioieotljr 
qualified engine maker. ] ' . i ...j/ 

" I have given the preference to cylinders for thii< ma- 




(de for the same reason which causes them to be univer- 
Bally used iu other Bteam engines, but wish it to be 
understood that vessels of any rorm ma,y be employed, 
provided they be equally fit for the operation of pistons ; 
and the tenua above, beloW, top, bottom, or otherwise, 
when heretofore used, and in all time hereafter, are to be 
regarded but as relative, and not implying that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to place the machine or its parts in 
any definite position, except when otherwise particularly 
lUrected. 

" In order to understand the manner in which this steam 
engine operates, let it be imagined that, for example, the 
three pistons are to be made to ascend, then the pipe g, 
from the boiler to the bottom of the cylinder a, and that 
maj'ked i, from its top to the condenser, should be opened 
by a proper disposition of their valves ; and at the same 
time, the tube o, which forms a communication between 
the top of the cylinder b, and its bottom, should be also 
opened, and likewise ihc tube m, which passes from this 
latter cylinder to the lower end of the great or expansion 
cylinder c, and tlic tube q, which goes from the top of 
the said great cylinder to the condenser, should be both 
opened ; and while the pipes particularized are thus 
opened, the apparatus that works the valves is to be also 
at the same time so managed as to close the tubes marked 
h, k, i, m, and p, before explained. On tlie contrary, 
nben the three pistons are required to descend, then the 
pipes last named, viz. h, by which steam flows from the 
boiler to above the piston e, of the cylinder b ; and k, by 
which a vacuum is produced beneath it ; n, by which 
)<team passes from below to above the piston d, of the 
c^linilcri a ,- and I, by which the same dense steam farther 
expands to above the piston/, of the cylinder c ; and j/, 
^^hich a vacuous slate is produced under the said pis- 



hm^ ar,eto,De opened; while 5iihuliaiisdU«ty'^,'¥,"Ki"tf,yi 
E^Ir^ady before explained, will be closed. In the We 
i|rst described, when the pistons are to be made to aaeend, 
(in the valves being so disposed as to open the proper iA 
of tubes, and to shut ihosu, the actions of which alter[li^p 
.l^ith or act contrary to them, the pressure of the stmn 
.from the boiler will operate regularly throughout Ae 
Stroke with its full density, by the pipe g, on the undSr 
surface of Ihe piston d, while there wilt be a vacuum 
above it, and of course it will be sent up to the top of tlie 
cylinder with the whole energy of the elastic fluid, and ai 
same time tlie dense steam which had before acted in de- 
pressing the piston e^ in the cylinder b, will pass by ibe 
pipe o, to below it e, making equal strain on both its sur- 
faces, and offering no opposition to its being carried tO the 
I top of its cylinder by the actionof the steam on tflettt'OtrtJiir 
, p^tpns, and said dense steam will farther dilate 'albUg'Vb 
pipe m, to under the great piston f, which it wtlT^iiiis 
willi a force multiplied by the excess of the area tif tat 
. large cylinder over that of the small one ; at firstj anil 
. \iltijiiately, with a pressure more or less dimiiVish^iJi'ac- 
jiordiug to the comparative size of the cylinders, aiid tfa* 
.perfection of the condensation; which condensation rfe'^tilti 
. from at the same time the pipe j, being open froiu abttVfl 
, the before-named pistony", to (he vessel in wliich the steatn 
,,. is, destroyed, or re-formed into water : the dflalion of the 
I ^team just alluded to, from the cylinder fi, into that &,"'a» 
_,£^. second effective power, takes place from the whdle in- 
l^jf^nal surface of the first-named vessel Aj which serveii 

as a fixed point of abutment, or back pressure for it. 
,,,, In. the second case, when iLe pistons arc to be made to 
< d^lfP^nd, the valveB being disposed as required fir th* 
occasion, and as before related, thou, in like manner.'fljS 
llewnicom the boiler acting through h, pn the upper fac* 
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ni the jtistou c, whije there is a vacuum below it, will press 
it dowu, an<l that which had just operated in elevating the 
piston rf, will pass from below to above the said pistoa, 
presgiBg uniformly on both its surfaces, and (accommodat- 
iptg itself as freely to the chajige of capacity in the ^aces 
ffft each side of the piston d, aforesaid, as the dimenaioas 
Ijf thfi pipe leading from one end of the cylinder to the 
«ther will permit of,) will not prevent the piston d, from 
.beiiig carried without resistance, to the bottom of its cylin- 
.^r^ b^ the power of the steam on the two other pistons, 
jfuut the said dense steam will further eiipund out of the 
Byliffd^r a, by the tube I, on the superior face of the piston 
,/j, below which (the pipe p, heing open to the condenser) 
a vacuum will be produced and maintained, and it will 
forcp -down the said pistony, with a power, as before cal- 
culated, in the up stroke; the said dilating steam havij]^ 
tbe walls of the cavity of the cylinder n, as a fulcrum or 
point of resistance, as the other bad those of tbe cylinder 
^f i/^ t|)p }ast stroke, as already explained. 
j It. will, be observed in the preceding: account of the 
^upt^e, that Ihe steam is continually passing into one or 
, ptlfer of 1^^ t""*^ small cylinders, and from them again 
,,i(^0 t^e Jarge cylinder, in rotation ; that it operates, first, 
, ^fl laisiog. the piston of the small cylinder, and then in de- 
j that of the large one, or vice versa; and that it 



,JF1'"" 
small 



^-acts < 
Cyluidei 



counter -pre 



I on the pistons of the 



while it is dilating from them, one of 

j^hi'^h pistons is returning to the point of action, wli«n 

, ,i;b^.ste£^ is operating on the other, and it will be aeeo at 

once how the operations of the engine may he continued, 

,,{j ^f.vef'al variations may fie adopted in this engine, con- 
^jfis^eotiy^ with the principle* wh'ich' I hav* explained. 

ryq-]^ ""■■■ ' ■ ■■!■■ ■ ' .,.;■,,. ..',. 
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Pirstlj-j The size of the two small cylinders may bear , 
several different proportions to that of the large one, aa 
before noticed. Secondly, The shape of these vessela 
may be made to assume various differences, with the pre- 
cautions before stated. Thirdly, The relative position of 
the cylinders to each other may be changed from that 
represented in the first figure; the situation of the pipeq^ 
and other parts, being varied accordingly, _,, . 

" Thus, as in fig. 2, the large and one small cylinder t^i^ , 
be placed under one end of a beam, and the other smftJl^ 
one, under the opposite end, the sfeani being admitted ^ 
the bottom of each small vessel, and the vacuum hfii^, 
effected above their pistons, or all the cylinders may l^, 
at one end of the beam. One small one beuig above tljp 
other, so that the same piston-rod will do for both^mall 
vessels, passing through the upper to the lower (^u^^^,flt,, 
the two small cylinders may be placed at one eifd^of^t^til^ 
beam, and the large at the other, and so forth. , , , .,„^ 

" Fourthly, The general position of all the cyltpflj?^ ^ 
may be changed from that which is vertical, and yvjaich-I^ 
think the best, to one which is horizontal, or inclined, ia. 
various degrees j the shape, &c. of the parts of the engine- 
being altered consistently. Fifthly, The engine may be ' 
wrought with the common condenser, or, as I woflid 
advise for various obviously beneficial reasons, ^vith,twoi 
condensers acting alternately, one being connected by the . 
eduction pipe to the small cylinder a, and the space 
above the piston /, in the cylinder c, and the other to thp . 
cylinder b, and the space under the said piston y, Sixthjy^^i 
It may be wroug-hi by high-pressure steam, without tf^n 
condensers ; the steam after it has operated on the^OK'^in 
pansjon piston being driven off into die air, by wiiatianril 
now the eduction pipes, or ducts to the steam destroy ersjjl' 
Seventhly, The number of cylinders may be increufld^ 
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beyond'three, which I consider enough to answer the ends 
I gain. And Lastly, Tlie tubes marked n, and o, may be 
superseded, and consequently omitted, by making adequate 
perforations through the two small pistons, and furnishing 
them with valves, to which levers are to be attached, 
which levers will project from the pistons, so that they 
shall come in contact with the inner surface of the 
extremities of the cylinders, when the pistons approach 
them, and open and shut these valves ; thereby, in one 
case, allowing the dense steam, which had acted on 
the piston, to go through the aperture, and equalize the 
density and pressure in both chambers of the cylinder, 
and in the other instance making a solid surface'for the 
steam to operate on. 

-" This will be still farther elucidated by fig. 2, in which 
A, denotes one small or firat-action cylinder, and b, the 
other, while c, shows the great cylinder ; i, is the pipe 
from the boiler to A, and A, that from the said boiler to b ; 
!, and A. are tubes from A, and B, to the condenser ; fi,e,a.i\d 
/,' are tiie three pistons with their rods ; a, and 6, are the 
openings in the pistons d, and e, with their valves, &c. ; 
the oriier parts are like the same ones in the other engine. 
The piston d, having come to the bottom of the cylinder 
*,'the projecting handle of the valve a, will touch and 
shot the valve, while at the same time the upper handle 
will be thrown out from the surface of the piston, and the 
steam will then act on the piston to elevate it ; at the 
time that this occurred here, the upper handle of the 
valve b, would also touch and open it, throwing the oppo- 
site lever out from the under surface of the piston e, and 
the steam which existed dense beneath the piston, would 
flow to above it, and then into the' cylinder c ; and thi^ ^ 
the actions will be carried on reciprocally, as loiif &"' 
wished. ' '^*^' 
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" Tht pipes i, and q, to the condenser or the air.Cltjis 
abore the pistons <f, anAf, in thefirat figwrii,andtliosefr,sii<l 
p, from below the said piston y, and that of e, to the same 
destination, may be joined ia pair^, ^nd farther conuectMl, 
so that the valve which closes on<t pair, will open those, 
the action of which is contrary to them ; n, and I, may alw 
be joined, and m, and o, and one valve \i\W be appropriated 
to all, in the manner last told; and the two pipes frutn 
the boiler may be so united, that one valve will also do 
for both. Thia engine is to be set in motJon, stopped, ^r 
have its actions moderated or reversed, by the roeans 
usually employed in other engines. 

■' My second improvement on the steam engine coiisbii^ 
o^ an addition to the boiler, by which the ill eSecjta «w 
prevented to which boilers are liable when used at sea, ^ 
in a carriage, from the motion, and which will render tuL 
boilers more safe to which it is applied, and less likely tt> 
be essentially deranged. It consists of a pipe or ,tul)fi. 
running from the upper part of one end or aide of U^^ 
boiler over its top, or along it, laterally, to the opppait^ 
point, at or about the same height, as represented in Sg. If^ 
where the position of one of such pipes is given. Througt) 
this pipe or ducts the steam, if from any cause compp-eaii|ed 
in one part of the boiler, will &id its way to ano^er^a^ 
as to render the action in all parts of the cavity re^idt^ 
and uniform; and to prevent a jet of the elastic flui(l;fir^ 
being thrown off by the safety valve, ffom the agitation a(, 
the water in the boiler, in consequence of the pitc^ifi^ oj^ 
rolling, or lurching, of 4 vessel, or carriage, by, ffi^ill 
great waste is occasioned. ^ ■ ,i) 

" These pipes may be made of copper, or other mator^ 
thought best, and should be so much weaker than tht, 
boilpr itself, that in the event of too great a pressure (hej. 
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may burst first, and thus prevent the destractioii flf that 
essential part, aiiJthe mischief likely to aris^ from it. 

My claims to the before recited and described improve' 
ments on the steam eijgiiie do not -relate to every purticu' 
lar part of the various kinds of apparatus that I have men- 
tioiied, tievera! of which parts must be common to many 
other enguies, but are confined to the principles that I 
have siif^g-psted ami elucidated, and the new and peculiar 
combinations 1 have eiiiplovcd, and set forth, to eRect 
Xak j]urpose3 1 pointed out, and the ends I have gained 
and amveS at'. 

And First, I claim a,? my iiiveiitioti, my fn^; recited 
improvement on the steam engine, by whii'h the same 
slearii is made to act twice, by means of three Working' 
cylinders, which nuniber I am the first to employ, in Hm 
manner, and wilh the like intention, as fnlly sef forth 
liereinljoforc. But be it understood, 1 do not claim as my 
iiii*en'fi"on the making the steam to opdrate twice : oiice 
liilli its full density, as it is formed, and again expansively ; 
liut for obtaining such double effect, as I have explained, 
tonst'intly and rewiilarly. so as to give iho two powers of 
the sfeani to'the eng-Ine, at the same lime, unromittingly, 
uBvat-yiiigly, and unceasingly, and wilhout, (in the second 
p!fr€of'the 'operation' of the elastic fliiid,) occasioning re- 
a(Sioti"or bacli-presi^iire On the pistons of the first-action 
cytfoders, as in all attempts to effect the purposes attaiiied 
in Heretofore,' and both powers of the steam being reii" 
ilered more effective, by the co-operation of a vacuum, 
ineath instance, never before accomplished. 

'Sfe(?brftlly," I' claim my second recited iniprovemetit on 
the steam engine, in the addition of pipes to a boiler, in 
tne maiinei- described', so as 'to prev'ent fhe accidents 
WTOcfc' "ffiay' He 'caused' l)y the agitation of 'the conteiit& 
tiSm motibri.'tb render it less liable to biifst, and'nbt to 
^Kl.IT.— Sicoiln Sedii) d t. 
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likely to do any serious mischief ^ should one or ^tOfii^Vf 
the pipes give way^ and in the last ca^f^^ to cauise i(?'to 4lti 
ftill efTectiTe^ as fully set forth in my foregoing efi^^tili' 
tions and descriptions. — [Inrolled in the Petty -Bi^ 
Office, March, 1829.] sy. f ^ /.r 

Speci^callon diawn by Mr. Farey. •>.! ^^o) 



,To Antoine Adolphe Marcellan Marbot^ 9f Nptfiffl^ 

street. Strand, in the county of Middlesex, jy^rfi ju m^ ^ 

in consequence of a communication made to^^f^im kfti0 

certain foreigner residing abroad, with v>h(^f^k$f0 

connected, for an invention of certain impr.Qj^is^ AfoiyU* 

nery for V!>orking or cutting Wood into ail Ifi^^.fif 

Mouldings, Rebates, Cornices, or any sori crjf:fi$ilt40 

Work, [Sealed 3d February, 1827.] • . ^^^Alim 

Tese machinery which forma the subject of thu^^ffff^g^ 

J5 upon the same principle as the machinery of ^ipi^|pf)Mftr 

$aw~mill. There is a rotatory cutter perpe]tuaUjjf^(|fE)^olf- 

ingj and beneath it the pieces of wood intended tOiilpQtBM^ 

into mouldings are placed, and progressiirely slide; fpfni^ 

9o as to come under the operation of the revelYingbQ^ttif • 

There appears to be but little novelty of coQi^t^uqlitg^iti 

this machine^ and it is for this reason^ we- pi^f^HE98d> <^^ 

the Patentee disclaims any exclusive jrigbt to iHlMSti^^^s^f/t 

parts of it,^ hut states that he claims th^ gen^afoifi^^^^nff- 

lion as the matter for which the patent i»;gi<9iK|eidw , ^y^^ 

Plate IX. fig. 7, is an elevatio];^ of the sid^oftb^ mafdiMV; 
ay is a rigger Sxed, upon the drivkig axle^ which is $|ip|l§fted 
on the Bide frames b, 6. Thea& sidti^ fra«)t9& r^ Q^JiffS^ 
ajad are braced together by cross pieces-^ ^^V^I^tit^U^cll^^ 
bed of the machine bears, as shewn by (Jotjs* .TJi)^^{||ieoe^ 
of wood intended to be grooved are fasteDectjito uGH'^i^iWr 
carriage ^^ shewn by dots, which is made^tptefi^fHrp^^ifpg 
^^ bed. ^ . :„.^ .;; r ^liBj-^b 

The cujtter d, consists of d. series Qf.chissel8;o>r)gOU|^f^ 
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inounted on an axle, turniDg in pluinmer bo,'£es bearing qn 
the aide frames, which being made to revolve with jfreat 
rapidity, chips off small portions from the pieces of wood 
under operation, as ihey progressively move forward, and 
by that means cuts them into grooves or mouldings accord- 
ing to the forms of the chissels or gouges employed. 

The rotatory power of a steam engine being communi- 
cafed through the band to the rigger a, the whole of the 
machinery is driven by the following means : — On the 
axle of the rigger a, there is a large wheel e, from whence 
on endless cord extends round a rigger f, on the axle of the 
cutter, fvom whence the cord proceeds lo an ailjustablo 
pulley g, and thence to the great wheel again : thus, by 
(he rotation of the rigger a, and the traversing of the 
pndleas cord, the cutter ia made to revolve with great 
rapidity. 

Oh the end of the axle of a, there is a tootlied pinion 
k, wliich drives the toothed wheel i ,■ and affixed to the 
Slide of this wheel there is a small spur wheel k, the spurs 
of which take into the links of an endless chain/, /,/,/, dis- 
tended over a similar spur wheel m. A portion of this 
*ndless chain is supported in a trough n, n, at the side of 
the machine, for the purpose of keeping it in contact with 
the teeth of a spur wheel o ; and hence as the endless 
chain traverses, the wheel o, is driven round slowly, the 
axle of which having a connection with the sliding car- 
riage c, shewn by dots, the pieces of wood intended to be 
grooved are by thi6 means progressively aljdden forward 
under the rotatory cutter, and the grooves or mouldings 
thereby formed. 

There are provisions for various adjustments of the ma- 
chinery, and for stopping or throwing it out of gear ; but 
the general construction being understood, the minor 
details will perhaps be considered to be unimportant. [Jw" 
thePetty Bag Ogice. April. 1827-] ,,., 
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^g CHARLES, Chubb, of St PauVs Church Yurdi ^:llfif 

City of London, Patent Lock Manufacturer, fat^^uffk 

o '■■■■" ' 

^,fyun ImprjQveme^it^ in the Construction of Lat€ketB^ 

,' xwhich may be used for fastening Door^ or GntM. 

^-[Sealed Zth May, 1828.] ^^J 

The object of this improvement is the constraction of a ctovktA 
which is intended to be acted upon like a tumbler lock, hy^o^f/l^ 
oi* a key having steps or indentations, on the bit. The lat^ |m 
made by the union of several thin- plates fitting close together^lSir 
GFf. which act as levers upon one common centrepin or fuki^M 
The under part of eaoh plate oi this compound latch hayxqg^ 
nf)tch in it of. a. different depths the indentations on fthe:,e^g{|f^ 
th^ key are made of di^erent, heights, so that on tui^ing-thj^Jflir 
which belongs to the latch, the several- plates composing 4t¥$9ljlH» 
be brought up into one coincident line, and allow uf th(|) |fy||lM 
p^ussing out of. its limited staple* or catch, and ther door cycyy^j^ 
Qut if. the hidentations of the key do not exactly ^trtwl^fiij-fiilib 
be the case with a , false ke}^. the.plates will nx)t coincides. h$K|tW> 
raised tOt different heights, and hence the latch. wi}l.i^]^^j^ai|^ 
through the aperture of. the staple. A latcli therefose,. q% ,]jUftf 

Cpnst];uction affords the same secure protection that ii^iEo^i^ jg^ij^ 

-■■'■■■ "■ / ^ ^" 

tuj^bler lock, and is much more simple in its constiuatioQ. w q>:|^ 

'The Patentee says; '^ The objept of my improv^i|ie^t;i^^^(t%^ 

. , - • . ' . ^ ■ 

render latches of' the above description .more -secure (tfi|fepi^|j[k9pi^ 
heretofore in use) from being lifted or un&stenc;d frpp^ tbf '^wAtl llil 
of the ddor or ga]:e, by means of picklocks or fs^lse key9r r;!^' fffbn 
respects,, latches cQn3tn3:c.ted accordii^g .ta v^j i^vipiiovtfn^cai^lMMl 
the same propertr&s- as those in common use, viz. thejr.'^iin^jM 
opened or di^engs^ed frojtn the ix^aide of* .thai door or-gatq/liy.^ilrt 
turning handles, or i&*oin tlie outside by their keys^ -and* a)8a?:fi|f 
laltcheswill fasjteo, of .themselves ^ia ti^ usupl; nuuoLoei^ in {ibl#0g» 
tb|i d9j^.or^g8tepv Jwd ^ijav.t^he.^pie facility. *. -y _., :. ;, rfS'io^ 
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9ansiste in comtiiDing two. three, four, or more diatinct moveable' 
btehes, to act in concert for one fastening ; they are applied aide 
by side in parallel planes, or one behind the other, all being, 
niousted on line centre-pin, and being moveable about the Bame,' 
bnt to that as each latch may be capable of such movement by 
itself, quite independently of the movements of all the other 
latches, and the outer or moveable ends of all the eaid combined 
l&tchea are adapted to engage or catch within or behind the 
hooked part of one filed liagp, and thereby to secnre the door 
or gate firom bring opened in the same manner as the single latch 
commonly used ; but in addition to the said fixed hnsp, so adapted 
to receive the enda of my combined latches, it is formed with two 
liooked or catching parte, one disposed opposite to the other, in 
Biich manner that the combined latches cannot be unfastened, 
ililess the outer end of everyone of the separate latches ia pre- 
viously raised, moved, or lifted, (either by the key, or by pick- 
locdcB, or by the handle,) in such manner as will place all those 
ends in one precise position, and they must all assume that posi- 
tion at the same time, for In that position alone can the outer endb' 
of the combined latches be disengaged or unfastened, so as to 
witbdraw them from between the opposite points of the double 
hooked catches or catching parts of the fixed hasp, because by my 
arrangement of such combined latches and double catches to the 
hasp, if the outer end of any one of the latches is moved too far- 
or beyond that precise position, or if any one is not moved far 
enong'li, that one latch which so fails of being precisely placed, 
win catch behind one or other of the hooked parts of the hasp, in 
aTBufficienl manner to seciire the door, even though all the other 
latches may be properly placed, so as to ofler no impediment to' 
imfestening," 

Plate IX. fig, 4, shews four plates, a, h, c, d, put together as 
MBTs on one fulcrum pin, e. These plates, when brought into 
'riMboidcaice, form a solid latch ; their ends extending one beyond 
tbe other, said. turning over in a right angle as' a rebate. Fig. 5, 
■hew»K metallic box, containing a latch composed of the several 
l^atM M deeciibed> which, by means of the indentations ou the 



b|^0(f th^ke]i^/» aoting against the under parU- of the.ii^i^ 
pmtts^. w$ Jbrought' up into coincidence, and the latch is eml^ 
to pass horn the staple between the hasp g, and the upper pieo^. 
j^ / tiie staple being shown in section in this figure. 

Fig. 6, is aaothor representation of the stifle seen edg^i|ra]tS| 
in which ^^ is the hasp and h, the overhanging piece above sj^ 
between w&ich the compound latch must pass on oitening the" 
door. 

Tfke several plates constituting the latch may be acted upon by 
springs i, (fig. 5,) at top, or msybe allowed tu Ml by their own- 
gravity ; and. the knob or handle, which is usually appended to 
the better kind of door latches, may have a bit, as at k, constructed 
like the-bit of the key, for &e purpose of opening the door on the 
inside. 

In order to give greater security to these latches, it is propasel 
to attach to some of them a sliding bolt / / / /, on which the kfy 
may also act to project it forward, and when raising the latch, jnif 
at the 'same time shoot the bolt back. It is unnecessary to'ahev 
his sliding- bolt distinct from die lock, as it is of .the <^mefed|p' 
structian as in Chubb's patent lock. (See Vol. IX^pagp^-^lSyflti^ 
cnr First Series.) — [Inroiled in the InroUmmt Ojffim*imChmm 
eery, JVe^emker, 1828.] ' '^^''- *"* 

••'•.■' i.* A*. 

To Ferdinand de Pourville, of Piccaditlythi'tkb 
of Middlesjex, merchant, Jor certain liitpro^^ 
Filtering Apparatus. [Sealed 26 March> 1827^]-?^ i ■> 

.;.,Th£ sv^bjoct of t)4s invention is .no»t an. apg^^tj^jjUJ^j J 
peculiar or novel form> but merely the arraBgi8ituNBrt;j<4l 
materials through which the water is to pass in order "Ito 
^er and darify it. * ' . U >t«f*^ii 




:{'A tiestel being^^i^rided capable of receiraig'the< 
a^4 ,having.a fake bottom of open -rails or pt^rfpi^^bej 
boalais; on this bottomajayer :of sponige^is te bo-^MifU 




itb«iviti ditsr.afistitata of . pu]rreriaed eharcoal< ':.AlM)i|vefihe 
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charcoal, similar layers of fine and coarse sand are to ba 
spread, and on the top of all a layer of broken flints, 'of 
equal sizes. ^ " '" 

Such ia the invention described in the specificatiofi^bf 
this Patent ; but ic what the novelty consists we are'iitl- 
able to inform our readers. [InroUed «i the Inrolment 
Office, in Chancery, September, 1828.] 
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Mr, Walter Henry Wyatt, called io ; and Examined. 
Have you any observations to offer upon the subject of the pa- 
tent laws? — The subject of patents is one which I have heeii 
intimately considering for many years ; and my opinion is, that 
^ttAt inconveDienee ariaea from the present mode of grantinp 
patents. 

In what way have you boon led to turn your attention to the 
subject of patents ? — I am the editor and proprietor of the Re- 
pertory, a work trhicb has been published for tlie last thirty 
years, in which verbatim copies of the specifications inro lied, are 
are piihUsbed. We get at them two ways, either by payinffor 
copies at the office, or by tlie loan or communication of the ori- 
ginals from the patentees themselves. That work contains many 
hundred copies of fipecifications the same as in the ofliee'; and 
also contains a list of every patent that has been obtained since 
the year 1795; and I have a private volume containing a list of 
every patent that hns ever been obtained Hince the time of 
James 11,, in the order in which they have bten obtained accord^ 
ing to the dates, with an index to their uaiDes. The Repertory 
forms now a very voluminous publication, and is to be met with 
in a great many public libraries, and is consequently very easy 
^^«eces8 to inventors ; but inWQtors seldom are readers, fn 
—eyear 1794, when the Repertory was first pablishcd, tba 
^ber of patents in a year was about fifty odd ; and it hbs sob- 
[ueii'tly Increased to two or tliree hundred for England alonS: 
"o yon know how many patents wore obtained m the time of 
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King James \ — 1 believe one or two ; there are very few ])BtMtt 
till (lie year 1796- I believe public attcDtiun was then drawn 
to it from the publication uf the Repertory, wliit^h then ori- 
gin a ted. 

Has the Dumber of patents increased of late years? — Th«y 
increaaed during that period wheti every thing was alive, bat U 
the present moment they have deereaaed very much ; there are 
from five to a doxen in the course of a month only. On the first 
day of every mouth I publish a list of every patcut that baa beeu 
obtained during the precpUing month. 

Do you conceive that tbe granting of patents has tended to 
eliniuiate inventions much i — {conceive that it has not only douR 
that, but that the system of patents has been a greater apu to 
the improvement of tbe arts and manufuctnrea in this country, 
than any other Hyatcni that could be adopted, for no sum nf 
money will gratify an inventor ; if it is indefinite, his expecut- 
tions are very great. 

Are you acquainted with the law of patents ? — Not as a pro- 
fessional man. 

Do you Icttow whether it is a general complaint that tlie kw 
is very uncertain ? — I believe universally ; there are great idcod- 
veniencca from the present system. The first and most promi- 
(lent ia the system of caveats, which tends Xa luislead all unin- 
formed inventors, I mean persons whose attentiou has not besB 
directed to the law of patents. The first impression, and it J) 
almost universal, is, tliat entering a caveat is obtaining a Mrt 
of little patent, and that they have alt the benefits of a patent 
for the expense of entering a caveat, which is 20«. daria^ tlic 
year, and persons under the fancied protection of that eavut, 
commit acts that render tlie patents afterwards of no eSeat. 

Does not that arise from their not taking sufficient pains M 
inform themselves as to what the law is ? — Certainly ; but il it 
BQ universal, that 1 have never been able (o see a cure for it. 

In point of fact, is a caveat of any great value ? — A caveat 
is of value under certain circumstances and limitation!! ; for in* 
stance, if a person contemplates taking out a patent for an iitven-. 
tion which he lias not perfected, it prevents aaother persou from 
anticipating him, and thereby excluding, him, because he bB( 
notice of the application ; and if his invention he the sane, bn 
baa an opportunity of participating in it by an arrangement be 
tween the parlies. I have known where parties have claimed n 
patent, and been opposed by caveat, that a compromine had 
takon place between the two applicants, so that both parties barn 
participated in the patent jointly obtained. 

In those cases do yon conceive that both parties were in bc( 
fiurty entitled U) a. jMthiUt? — ^lu soioe inatances }, ,bufc fc hlM 
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Inrntvi iinAapvefl where parties Iiave fiithedout'tlte ioEarniUiait 
bf means of tieir cavcHt, and have participated. Ihawktmrtu 
sIkIiM afiw? frnin the different p^riodii' for inroMhig apecibcsii' 
lioDS. A person who Ima a patent for an improve men ton th|[ 
HMkAi-Rhglne or auf other invention^ witl t^are perhapfll iFiis 
MdMBs to enrol his sp^cili cation, and another person who 'takes 
Mt a patent immediately afterwardo, may have only ttro monttnt 
thtti the person who is compelled to enrol his specifieatioirid 
ImbwDthB has nn proieclkiii RgainBt the mnn who has m^ 
months inrmporatiNi; the invention which he has inrollcd in hia 
t\kMimtiort. By that; course the peraon who took out the prior 
patent, ttiay totally defeat the othpr. 

' 'jJUs'the patent takes effect from the date of the scaling, how 
c&lr'th&t happen f — Snppositig a person takes out a patent en 
Ibe 4rSt day of July for certain improvements, with a poirer to 
enffeMiis specification wilhin mk months, and another person 
obtains a patent on the socoiid of July for f.hp siime object, as 
IB frequently i he case, in the precise words with a power to inrol 
within two months, when his specification is inrolled, there''it 
notliit)^ ta prevent the mun who has six months, incorporating 
the one that has heen inrolled within two months, if he is diflT* 
honest enough to do it. 

Will not incorporating the suhstance of the other patent vitir 
ate Wb own? — If you can prove that ho has not invented it ; hot 
that is B negative which you cannot easily prove. 

On that account it is presumed mo^t parties take the longest 
period granted by law for inroHing their specification 1 — They 
do, for that and other reasons, and in doing that, no great exr 
pense h incurred, nor any perjury; because in preparing affi- 
davits tr> obtahi time, the words I have introduceil are, " that 
the yrMitioner liath directed petitions to be presented to His 
Majesty, praying letters pstent," but he does not go on to SBjr 
ihat it his intention to take ont the letters patent. The affida- 
vit Used formerly to go on to say tljat it is the intention of the 
party to complete them. 

'1tre there any means of ascertaining thR nature of the caveats 
■■ take T>lBce in respect of patents f — With reference to th^ 
:f and Solicitor General, whose clerks keep lists- 
_ edo ynn think of the policy of preventing a parSQa 

UkiillF o')t a pntent for an invention discovered by a British 
subject, and permitting him to take ont a patent fjor on invention 
cftmmnnieated to him -by a foreigner residing abroad ? — I tbinl); 
the policy of permitting patents to be taken out for invea- 
tions communicated from abroad t»vcry good, because the graat 
ofcffeef inurimptwre the manufactdres of the coimtry, and whc- 
^ibM^'il i»^oue'))y-!»venti«Tt here or iaventjon abroad, I think 
' object is desirable ; we arc indebted to the Americans fo|: 
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a gireat many important mventioDS which come under that denO' 
mination. I think that so far as the law prevents a patent 
from being taken out for an indention communicated by a Bri- 
tish subject abroad, it should be altered. 

Have you any other observations to make upon the patent 
laws ? — There has been much complaint as to tlie expense of 
patents ; I am of opinion with the last witness, that if you de- 
crease the expense much (and unless you did, it would be no 
benefit), it would so increase the number of patents, that they 
would become a public nuisance; for, notwithstanding the 
great expense of obtaining patents, there are patents continu- 
ally obtninnd for the most triyial, absurd, and old things. 

Does not the expense of patents operate very unequally upon 
different inventions ? — I am not aware that the cost of a patent 
upon any article of Importance has ever been au object after 
tlie first year. 

Arc there not many inventions the success of which must ne- 
cessarily be limited to the first or second year, and afterwards 
the thing from its very nature will be forgotten, snch as the 
kalcidescope ? — That is an instance I had in my mind the itio- 
ment the subject was alluded to ; but that invention, though it 
was only popular for a very short time, was so popular, that I 
apprehend the expense incurred in obtaining the patent was no 
object ; and I do not recollect any other instance. 

May there not be many articles of fashion which last only 
for a season ? — There are articles, such as straw hats, boo 
things of that sort; but still the sale has been very great, if 
they have been at all encouraged 

Would it not be fair for snch ephemeral inventions to alloff 
a person to take out a patent for a shorter period than fourteen 
years ? — I stiould apprehend more inconvenience than advantage 
would result from such a course. 

Would it not be a better check to patents being grouted for 
frivolous inventions, if the pai'ties who were to judge of the pro- 
priety of granting patents were more narrowly to sift them lE 
the first instance ? — It would certainly be a check, but I do not 
perceive any advantage in that check, but a great deal of dis- 
content would frequently arise ; parties would complain of being 
prevented. 

Have you any other suggestions to offer to the Committer 
with regard to the patent laws ? — I conceive that all the defecUi 
or at least a great portion of them, might be remedied by a very 
different mode of obtaining patents. The present mode, which 
is dependent upon the King's leisure for signing patents, which 
he is called upon twice to do in every patent, is a very greit 
inconvenience to the subject ; because I have known pate^ |o 
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be delayed several moDths waiting for His Majesty's signature, 
dming which period the JDvention has been discovered by others, 
and the pateut rendered of do effect. 

Would your idea be to dispense with the sign manual ? — My 
notion is, that if the Crown would allow the prerogative to be 
interfered with, an Act, authorizing the patent to iseue irom an 
office, would be an improvement ; and I think that if a specifi- 
cation were made, the first course to be adopted, instead of the 
last, that would be an improvement ; I think if the specification 
took the place of the caveat, and were entered for twelve 
mouths, or some definite period, with power to substitute at a 
a certain period a more perfect one, it would be an improve- 
ment ; that is, that the patent should take date from the lodg- 
ment of the specificatiou, aiid that the party should be at liberty 
to consult all the world in preparing his specification. 

Would youhave tliat temporary specificatiou detail the inven- 
tion in some degree ? — I would have it bo perfect, as that the 
parties could make it subject to revision from the experiments 
and inquiry of others. 

And of course, the thing described in the subsequent specifi- 
cation must be fairly deducible from the thing laid down in the 
first specification ?— Certainly, it must not travel out of that. 

Would you have the first specification go into considerable 
detail I — I would have it as perfect as the parties could makeit 
from their own mind, or their own confidential friends assisting 
them. 

Would it not be an evil to allow a very general specification 
to be made ? — Certainly ; I would make that first specification, 
if possible, a perfect one, subject to all the rules by which spe- 
cifications are now drawn : I think it would also be an improve- 
ment if all specifications were inrolled in one office ; and I think 
it -ffoold be better if they were not literally inrolled, but copied 
into a book ; I think it would be very advantageous if all the 
specifications were collected from tbe several offices, and pro- 
perly indexed and properly made out, so that they would bo of 
easy access. 

Are they of easy access at present? — I think not. 

Are yon aware of any classed list that is made out ? — No per- 
fect one. Tbe best book of reference upon such subjects, as 
far as it goes, is Dr. Young's Lectures ; but in tbe office there 
is no list, but a list of the names. 

So that a person, wishing to learn at the public office what 
patents bad been taken out, would have to make a very long 
search ? — A very long search at tbe Inrolment Ofiices ; they 
could give him no information but encb as he particularly 
inquired after. 
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Mr. Francis Abbott, called in ; luid cxamiued. 

Have the goodnesss tu state to the Committee the proceis ti 
taking out a patent from the first applicatioQ at the Secretnrj 
bf St&te's office, or from the first putting iu the petition, U 
the final sealing of it? — It is aometiines usual although not 
necessary, to enter a caveat as the first step, which is consid- 
ered as a kind of precaution that a patent shall not be run 
against the applicant, as BOou as it is known he ia applying i 
for there are already caveats iu, and immediately his reference 
comes to the Attorney General it ia cii'ciilated about, and if 
any casualty happens to delay him, there have been inHtances 
where somehbdy else has got a patent on the same subject? 
while he has been, from some cause or other, delayed; but 
it is usual in many cases to enter a carcat previously to malting 
an affidavit ; wheu, after entering the caveat, or without ^a* 
tering the caveat^ the tirst step is the affidavit made by Ijie 
person, that he has cither invented, or has had communicate 
to him by a foreigner, some discovery. Having made ,that affi- 
davit upon it, & petition is presenied to the King, praying a 
grant of Letters Patent for England, Wales, and Berwick-i^t- 
Tweed, br with the addition of the colonies ; the colonies are 
frequently omitted because it is attended with some extra. ^V 
pense, and in many inventions it would be of no use to cmbraiiE: 
the colonies ; that petition being presented to the King, throogb 
the Secretary of State, a reference is made by the Secretary 
of State in the name of the King, to the Attorney or to the 
Solicitor General to report, J am cbnfiuiug my observation^ 
now to the application for an English pateatj not for an Irbh 
bra Scotch patent; the Attorney and Solicitor Gcnerul Dp 
having the reference submitted to bim, either makes a r^porf 
in favour of the apphcation, or it i^ stopped by caveats if IhQre. 
are any caveats ; the clerk looks over the books, and findigg 
tiny caveat for a patent on the same subjectj the applicant i^ 
delayed a week from the time that notice is given for those wltt 
have received notices on their caveat lo decide whether they will 
oppose ornO, if within that week the person having had noUce 
Bays he shall oppose ; the next step is to take out n sammoni 
for the hearing before the Attorney or Solicitor General ; a 
week's notice more is given of that appointed time, he at th^t 
appointed time hears the parties if they attend ; but it is too. 
freqaently abused by the parties who have said, they should op- 
pose, not opposing, and sometimes a patent is delayed a fort* 
night or three weeks ; sometimes the Attorney General c^nqot 
grant a patent ; sometimes the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
i-al are rib occupied with othur coui;eni8 they cannot attend) 
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ftnd a mati is freqaently delayed a fortnight br three weeks 
by somebody saying he shall oppose, and when the time comes, 
just at the hour of appeadnt;, saying he does not oppose, or 
he does not attend ; and instances have arisen, where paten- 
tees, have been brought some hundreds of tniles to support 
their appljciition, and when arrived no opposing party has 
appeared. Jii a very recent case I was applying for a patent, 
I was delayed near a month just in that way ; the iDtimatloii 
was given, but the party did not withdraw his opposition until 
th(t time appointed for hearing, and then he came and said " I 
am not prepared," or " my party is not come," or something 
of that description. If the parties attend they are heard be- 
fore the Attorney or Solicitor General, first the applicant and 
then the opponent ; and then if he sees any reason to think ther6 
is an interference, he stops It ; he c!cerCises his own discretion 
on it, governed of course by what transpires on the examination 
6f Itoth the parties ; if be thinlcs there is no interference, be- 
tween the applicant's and opponent's intention he makes his re* 
port in favour of the application ; that report is taken back to 
the Secretary of State's office for what is called the King's war- 
rant ; that warrant recites shortly that snch a person has ap- 
plied for a patent, and that the King Is advised to grant it ; and 
Re, in genera! terms, directs the Attorney General to prepare a 
patent for the King's Signature ; the warrant, as it is called, is 
taken back then to what is called The Patent Bill OE&ce ; it is 
still nnder the Attorney and the Solicitor Qeneral, hut not in 
their own private office ; a separate office, which is escliisively 
appropriated to the engrossing of patent bills ; it is taken back 
there, and in the course of a *eek, or sometimes more, the bill 
i^ prepared and signed by the Attorney General or Solicitor, and 
taken back for the King's signature to it, and it is then called 
The King's Bill ; the King baving signed, it goes to the Signet 
Office, where it passes, and then it is called " The Signet Bill ;" 
fWtm thence it goes to another office, when it undergoes the Privy 
Seal, then it is called " The Privy Seal Bill; " from the Privy 
Seal it goes direct to the Lord Chancellor's office and receives the 
Great Seal : originally it used to pass another stage, which is 
now dispensed with , it used to go to tlie Hanaper, to pay the 
tianaper fees on it ; it is not now taken to the Hanaper Office ; 
bnt the Lord Chancellor's officer, the clerk of the patents at 
the Great Seal, receives the Hanaper fees and pays tliem over ; 
so that it does not now go to the Hanaper Office, and then it re- 
ceives the Great Seal, if there is no caveat ; if there is a caveat, 
notice is given on it, and if the party says he opposes, then the 
applicant has no means of getting rid of that caveat but hys 
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petition to the Lord Chancellor ; those in modern times are very 
rare. When I first began to pass patents, they were mach more 
frequent than at this time of day, because at that time they were 
veiatiously resorted to in many inatancesj it being considered 
that the Lord Chancellor had no power to award expenses, 
however improper the opposition ; bat about thirty yearB ago, 
— approaching to near thirty years, after mooting the qnesdan 
several times before the Lord Chancellor, on a petition I pre- 
sented, at last the expenses were ordered to be paid by the 
penon whe had either not safficient grounds, or did not appear 
to support them ; in that case the I^ord Chancellor did order 
expenses, and since it has been found that the expenses can he, 
and are frequently awarded at the Great Seal, the oppositiona 
there are much less fequent than they used to be. When the 
careat is removed, or if there is no caveat, it passes the Great 
Seal, and then it is completed. 

That is the whole process ) — That is the whole process as 
regards the English patent. 

Now as to the colonies 1 — It is only a little extra expense as 
to those, but it does not alter the system at all in any way ; it 
is only an alteration in the prayer of the petition ; instead of 
confining it to England, Wales, and Berwick-opon- Tweed, the 
petition adds, " and all Your Majesty's colonies and plantations 
abroad ;" in other respects, it is the same process to pass it 
through the different offices ; it is attended with no extra 
trouble, nor is there any separate document ; it is all included 
in the same, only with those additional words, and it is at- 
tended with an additional expense, perhaps six or seven ponnda. 
I generally recommend it to be dispensed with, for I have 
never yet seen its utility, in very few instances at least have I 
seen utility, in extending the patent to the colonies. 

The Committee have been informed, that when it is advisable 
to extend a patent to tbe colonies, if you include one of the 
colonies that has an independent legislature, it Is necessary to 
obtain the consent of that legislature ? — That has never occur- 
red in my practice, and I was not aware of it ; it is the first 
time I heard of such a practice. 

Is the mode of taking out a patent for Ireland precisely ths 
same ? — Not exactly so ; the first step is a similar affidavit and 
petition to the King ; the prayer only praying it for Ireland, 
instead of England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed ; then it 
is referred to the Attorney and Solicitor General in Ireland, 
and it goes to the Lord Lieutenant, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, I believe ; and I think it goes to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who refer! it to the Attorney and Solicitor General ; they make 
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a report, and it conies back here for what is called the King's 
letter, something similar to the King's warrant on the English 
pateot ; that letter ^oes back to Dublin ; then the patent goes 
throngh several offices, the miwuHee of which I cannot tell the 
Committee, without I had some documents to refer to. 

Are all those formalities requisite for a person who has pre- 
vionsly obtained a patent in England ? — Cfirtainly ; ana a 
!(imilar process is adopted to obtain a Scotch patent. The 
Scotch patent passes a seal that is called a " Substitution for 
the Great seal of Scotland," at Edinburgh ; and the Irish patent 
passes the Great Seal at Dublin ; the English one, the Great 
iSeal here, — all three separate and distinct jurisdictions ; the 
same expenses incurred ; the Irish is rather more than the 
English, but you may average them all three at about coming 
pretty near ; the Scotch and Irish, taken together, I average 
nt ahout the amount of the English. 

And whatis the amount of the English ? — There arc so many 
circomstances that vaiy the amount, it is difficult to speak with 
any thing like precision ; if I was to say upon an English pa- 
tent with one name only, and not extending to the colonies, 
including the fee for passing it, I think it is about 110^ tlie 
solicitor or agent, or whoever passes it, has always, since 1 
have bccD meddling with patents, more than thirty years, — 
has always had a fee of ten guineas on passing it ; including 
that, an English patent, with one name, and not referring to the 
colonics, taking it at a round sum, would be 110/. 

That makes out the whole expense of the United Kingdom, 
240f. ? — If I am to understand England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
I should say certainly 330/. for the three. 

What length of time does it require, before the patent is 
sealed, for the three kingdoms ? — I am to understand by that, 
the three patents, instead of one patent. 

Yes, the three ? — The English patent depends so much upon 
casualties, that you cannot mention the time ; they used to be 
certainly more expeditiously obtained than they are now — cer- 
tainly considerably more expeditiously obtained than now ; 
sometimes now they are three months or more getting a patent. 
I Tiave got two going on now, where, unless I get them to-day 
from the Secretary of State's, they have remained, I think, 
nearly a mouth waiting the King's signature to the warrant. 

So that in England, a patent may be three mouths ! — Under 
some circumstances it has been certainly got often considerably 
below that period, a month or five weeks have been saftcient 
to get a patent in ; but it is rarely, in modern times, you get 
it in twice that time. 

And for an Irish patent, how long ? — There it is longer ; 
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hov to account for it I do not knoir, but you can seldom get 
an Irish patent iu less than five or six months ; it is the more 
unaccountable, by reason that the royal signature is only re- 
quired once for an Irish patent, they have it twice for id 
Knglish patent, and it is only rc<]uired once for a Scotch pa-i 
tent, and I cannot account for the great delay ; and I ban 
often, and every body who has had any thing to do with it 
have felt the great inconvenience they are put to in getting ■ 
patent for Ireland, so much so, that I have often remonstrated, 
and had lo press it on ; I have frequently said, the patent la in 
danger of having the Irish patentee's right destroyed, inasmncli 
as he must specify in England, and anybody may see that spe- 
cification here on paying the office fees for search, and by 
sending over to Ireland the whole subject-matter of it, there is 
no patent right to prevent it being used there, and being used 
is completely destructive of the patent, if the patent has before 
that time passed the Great Seal, 

Cannot he enter a caveat in Ireland? — That is only preven- 
tative of any other person taking out a patent right; it does not 
prevent a person using the thing if he can find what it is, it 
only prevents him getting a patent for it. I have often had oc- 
casion to remonstrate from the danger that was likely to arise 
from that delay, and I have pressed it in every way I could, but 
I could never get a patent in less than five or six months there. 

That is generally taken into consideration in the time given 
in the specification ? — Yes it is ; there are six months giTen 
when you state it, but I doubt whether generally speaking, pn 
can ever get it in sis months. I have often been much more 
than that. 

That is to say, you doubtvery ranch whelher you coald get 
an Irish patent within the time which is allowed for it t — ^Y«», 
within the time which is allowed for it ; it sometimes happmis 
that a patentee wishes to have the opportunity of trying hb In- 
vention under bis English patent a little, to sec bow it will work 
in practice, for it is a dangerous thing for him to try it if it U 
any thing that is to operate on a large scale ; he cannot try it 
without disclosing it; the consequeDce is, he says, " I will will 
until I have got my English patent that I may try it, so as to 
see all the bearings before I apply for an Irish patent ; if he 
takes a month or six weeks, it is a moral certainty then he eUr 
not get his Irish patent through before he muet specify here. 

Did you ever know any instance ofany inconvenience ? — No, 
sir, I have not known any instance, but I have often bad a great 
suspicion that hy the applications that are made and watchlug 
the expiration for the time to specify to get the earliest possiblr. 
information of pateuts, and in more than one almost watd ' 
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ttttlt^ snch scrupulous exactUade, (hat it struck mc there wnS 
»me motive for it beyond the mere general inforronFiou that fa 
songht for upon these occasions. 

You say there is a great delay in it ; do you know iu what 
;iarticu]ar office this delay arises ? — I do not Icnow what office. 

Do not you know when it passes out of the Privy Seal office 
or the various offices which you have described ; do you not 
ibicnr when it is forwarded from one office to the other ? — Not 
In Ireland. 

fn England? — Ves, 

You cau tell where the delay generally arises possibly? — The 
greatest delay is, when from any cause or other the royal sig- 
nature cannot he obtained ; in some instances where the great 
officers of state are in the country, then a pateutee is put to an 
increased expense, or he will have to wait a montb or two 
perhaps for the privy seal, unless he will pay an extra expense 
inwards a joorney ; and upon some occasions patentees have 
uctiially paid considerable sums to make a journey on purpose 
where parlieular circumstances rendered it necessary that they 
should hare the patent immediately, without waiting until any 
body else contributed towards the expense of the journey. 

Several of these offices arc merely formal ; there is no act 
iloiie except a signature : there is no impediment even thrown in 
tlie'way of a patent? — There is no iropediaicnt passing the Sig- 
net or Privy Seal office, 

Where does it go to after it has got out of the Attorney 
Goacral's hands ? — It goes back to the King for the King's 
warrant : then the Attorney General prepares a hill for the 
King's signature which is called the King's Bill ; after that is 
signed,, the King's signature is not wanted any more. 

In some of these offices is the operation merely formal, and 
tlierc would be no mischief done if it was entirely passed over? — 
la a Scotch patent there is a much more expeditious niethod. 1 
can get a patent although I have to correspond with my agent 
in Edinburgh ; 1 can get a patent there miicli more expeditloosly 
tlian lean iu England ; in ordinary cases about half the tiiuB.' 

What ia the cause of that ? — Because it passes by what they 
call warrant ; that is, the King's signature is only had once ; as 
Boon as the Ijord Advocate of Scotland has made his report 
"iinilar to the Attorney General's report in England, the King 
issues a warrant, as It is called, which is a substitution for the 
King's bill here ; it differs a little in form. 

Would there he any mischief In having the Scotch fotni in- 
tioduced?— I shou]d\fiifilI^it^wytl1d't(^ia*el^'ti^V ^^Vj'^^' 
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la there any practical objection 1 — I am not aware of any 
piactical objection. 

You Bay that when a caveat is entered before the Lorf 
Chancellor, he has the power of awarding costa ; has the Attor- 
ney or Solicitor General that power ? — No ; in one way they 
exercise it ; it is a modern plan ; in one way they to a c^tftio 
oxteot oxcrciBe that power, and it arose on a case of my own 
when Sir Samuel RomiUy was Solicitor General, I had obtained 
his report in favour of the patent, and I had gone back aad got 
the King's warrant, directing the [latent to be made oat in the 
Lntervening time ; a person getting by some meaua knowledge 
that the patent I was solicitisg had been repotted on, he came 
nnd claimed to he heard on a caveat. T snbmitted to Sir 
Samnel Romilly that it wns contrary to practice that a party 
should be heard at that stage, and in addition to that he had 
put ray party to an increased expenditure by not coining at u 
earlier stage aa he ought to have done ; that was the first tim« 
it was ever admitted of pcrmittir^; a party to he heard on the 
bill, as it is called; he then s»ii], " I will let you the oppo- 
nent in to be heard noiv ; but it is upon this condition," and 
ever since that, it has been the rule, " that you shall pay the 
expenses that the other party has hitherto incurred, if I am 
of opinion that the application ought not to proceed, (and f 
thlnlc it has been subsequently altered to a farther condition 
annexed to it,) and if I am not of opinion that it should be 
^topped, yoa shall pay the expenses of this hearing." I believe 
something of that kind in some modem cases has been done. I 
am not clear about that, because that has not arisen in my 
own practice ; at all events since that time any person coouug 
in the second stage before the Attorney General on the bill, he 
is now made to deposit. Some of them, finding the Attorney 
General had no judicial power to enforce the payment, refused 
to pay after they had been suffered to be heard. Well then 
another remedy was adopted, " you shall deposit so much mo- 
ney, and thua it stands now." 

You mentioned the expense of a patent ; you mentioned a pa- 
tent having one name ; b the expense increased if the patent is 
taken out by several persons ? — Yes. 

Ill what proportion, can you tell the Committee ? — I should 
think, in the Attorney General's office, it is very little ; the Sec- 
retary of State's office in each stage there, it is 11, 7*. ftf. 
extra, in each stage through the Secretary of State's office. I 
think there is some extra expense at the Honaper ; there is there 
an extra expeuse of 2g. Gd. or something like that in the Attor- 
ney General's office, but there is a very large expense extra at 
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Hi& Signet and Priry Seal office?, for the addition of a name ; 1 
liave selected those in BJiticipa.tion, that, that would be enquired 
of me ; I have estracted charges there, as I thought 1 should not 
be «ble to make myself so well understood by words afi by jmt- 
tiiig it on paper, the difference of expense in respect of one name 
and of two ; the expense on one name at the Signet office is 
4/. la. : on two it is 10/. 39. 6rf. ; at the PriTy Seal office it is 
\l. 2», ; on two names it is 10/. Qs. 6rf. ; ao that the addition 
at those two officea may be considered instead of 8/. 9,!, is about 
^0/. 0«. 6(/. 

Is the expense increased before the Great Seal — the Chancel- 
lor ? — I mentioned before it is 2/. something ; an extra fee at the 
Hanaper, but I hdlevc in no other respect ; which is received by 
the patent clerk at the Great Seal office. 

Sometimes the petition is referred to the Solicitor, and sorae- 
limes to the Attorney General, is it not ? — They do not mate any 
distinction at the Secretary of State's office ; it la refcircd gene- 
rally to the Attorney or Solicitor General ; then the applicant. 
fte person passing the patent, takes it to which he pleases, where 
^thinks he is likely to get the earliest report. 

^lat it is entirely at the option of the applicant? — Quite so. 

The fees are the same in both offices ? — Precisely. 
_ tt it posBihle so to word the title of a patent as to escape the 
eareat f — There have been instances, and one arose in my own 
p^iejice, where patents have been framed with what they call 
"^find titles," for the purpose of escaping the caveats ; ori- 
l^twlly, I should ohserve, caveats were not permitted to be in- 
spected, and I must say, I think it is exposing patents to great 
danger to permit them to he inspected ; they arc at this time 
of day, originally they were not pemitted to be inspected ; now 
§ince they have been inspected, it was a veiy common thing for 
a man, possessed of a little ingenuity, to frame hb title so as 
to steer clear of some particular caveat, or of all of them if he 
could. An instance of that kind came to my knowledge ; I 
was concerned in it, where this blind title escaped a caveat, 
and I afterwards got information of it, and stopped it at the 
Great Seal ; and from that time there was a fresh rule laid 
down. 

Do yon remember what the title was I — I am not sure I re- 
member right what it was ; but it was a very common thing 
then to frame titles as obscurely as possible, for the purpose of 
evading caveats : the Attorney and Solicitor General's clerks 
(who arc not men of science geuerally, who have no mechanical 
knowledge) ; the title is worded so obscurely that he could not 
tell which of the caveats was effected by it, and many caveats 
hare not had the proper notice they otherwise would have had 
d^ there had been a specific title referable to ihe object for 
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which the patent was to he granted. I think the one referred 
to was an application for some improvement in the process &f 
refining sugars, and a hlind or ohscure term was made use of ; 
*' Process for improving the quality produced from certain 
vegetahle suhstances ;" now it was so ohscure, that my caveat 
that was entered to stop any process in the clarifying sugar, 
it did not occur to the Attorney General's clerk sugar was a 
vegetahle suhstance ; I afterwards got notice of it, and stopped 
it at the Great Seal ; on that occasion some directions were 
given hy the Lord Chancellor that something specific — some 
definite ohject should he stated in intelligihle terms in the title 
for which the patent was applied for ; in the title of the 
invention something specific and definite, not in those general 
vague and amhiguous terms as the one I am speaking of was 
couched in. 

Does an ohscure title vitiate a patent ?— ^1 helieve not ; I am 
not aware that it has ever heen raised ; if the specification is 
ohscure that is said to he a ground for voiding the patent. 

Or if the specification does not agree with the title of the 
patent ? — Certaintly, that is quite clear ; there is no doubt 
ahout that. 

Do you conceive patentees are commonly ready with their 
specifications within the time allowed for making the specifica- 
tions ? — ^No, I have generally found them coming at a i^w days 
hefore the time expired for specifying ; I have generally found 
them unprepared until nearly the time was expired, and they 
are generally got up in great haste at the end of the time. 

To what is that owing do you imagine ? — In many cases where 
a man has got it in his mind, and he has not got the practical 
part when he applies for his patent, and he is afraid to try it, 
lest he should disclose his process ; he has got something in 
his mind which he has not matured, and when he has got his 
patent he finds his practice differs a little from his theory, and 
he has got to reconcile difficulties to mature his ohject hefore 
he can venture to specifiy. That very often happens. 

Then would it he any convenience that you should give him 
more time than is usually given for specification ? — I think six 
months is quite sufficient if they would set ahout it directly 
they have got their patents. I think six months is abundantly 
sufficient, except as referable to Ireland ; you cannot always 
depend on getting a patent within six months there ; and it 
is open to the inconvenience I before adverted to, that if the 
Irish patent has not been got through when the person is 
obliged to specify here, any body could get a sight of it and 
could communicate information there, which is descriptive 
of the patent there. 

You have mentioned sometimes three months occur between 
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a|i|ilyiijg for a pntcnt, and obtaining the Great Seal to it T — 
Yes. 

During tbe whole of that time the inventor ia liable to lose 
his patent, supposing any body, by becoming acquainted with 
the invention, makes it public ? — Certainly ; and he is exposed 
to more danger because it is known, tipon the notice being given 
from the Attorney General's office, to alt pcrHons who have got 
caveats on the subject, it is known he ia applying that process, 
he has greater danger. 1 was taking out a patent for a man, 
a few years ago, who, on a Saturday afternoon, while his pa- 
tent was in progress, after his workmen had left for the day, 
one of them came back ; he was going into the workshop, he 
Ruid what brought you back ? oh ! says he, there is one of Mr. 
r^o-and-so's workmen, says his master has heard you are about 
taking a patent, and he has come for me to tell him what it is, 
and I was going to show him what it was ; and that often hap- 
pens, the secret is endeavoured to be obtained when they know 
a man, who has a number of workmen, inquiries are made about 
their master applying for a patent. 

Would it not be very desirable, if any means could be devised 
by which the applicant for a patent should be protected from 
the moment he makes his application ? — I think it would ; 
highly desirable ; pending the progress of the patent, if I un- 
derstand the question right, if it was not known before any dis- 
closure that took place, then not by his own act ; but if any 
body surreptitiously gets possession of it, that shall not be de- 
structive of Ilia pateut right, unless it was by some means where 
it had been used before the application, but not pending it ; 
for it frequently does happen that inquiries are made, and, 
from some instances where the applicant has been stopped, 
where I have been concerned, I am afraid information has been 
obtained during tbc progress of tho patent as soon as notice has 
been sent upon tbe caveat. 

Do people generally begin to sue out their patents in Ireland , 
and in England, or do they wait? — They should do it, 

What is the practice ? — Some do begin directly, bat gene- 
rally speaking they do not begin directly ; a man says I want 
to get my English patent, that J may try my experiment with- 
out the danger of disclosure. 

Do you propose to secure to a man property in his invention 
from the time he applies for his patent ? — I think it is proper 
it should be so, provided he ultimately gets the patent, and 
does not rest on thut securi'.y, for the great difficulty would be if 
it was not guarded against in some way, a man would keep his 
application pending six, nine or twelve months to an unnecee- 
aary period. 
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You mean there should be some farther advsnl:agc in obtaui- 
ing the putent, otherwise tnany would have no object than in 
obtaining, merely obtaining it f — I am afraid I have not made 
myself understood ; there are many men, who would make the 
application for a patent, would extend it to an inconvenient 
length of time, while he was protected, and perhaps afterwards 
not even go on with hie patent ; he must not delay it, I should 
think it would he very inconvenient if he was out to proaccatc 
with what is called due diligence, to go oti without losing any 
time but what b unavoidable. 

You have been explaining considerable inconvenience, and 
very often injury occurs from the insecurity of an iuventior 
after an application is made f — Yes ; and I think it would be 
proper to protect him pending the application, provided he did 
not unnecessarily protract it in its progress. 

In order to effect that object, it would be necessary to give 
the inventor a property in his invention ? — Yes, it would. 

How would you accomplish that object without making it 
necessary that he should specify at the lime of his application ? 
— There would be some difficulty, certainly, in doing that. I 
do not know how it could be restrained if he disclosed it ; but, 
perhaps, the only way that he could be protected would he, 
that any disclosure of it, pending the application should not 
void his patent, although his patent was dated after the dis- 
closure. The law at this day ia, if the thing has been publiuly 
used before the date of the patent, although after the petition 
first presented, that destroys the patent. 

As to the practice, how would you secure to a man that 
which he does not strictly define f — I should say, just the same 
way as you do now under a patent ; yon secure a man to-day 
that which be does not define for six months time to come ; but 
when he does define it, it goes back to the time of the date of 
his patent, as if he had then defined it. The King graols a 
patent to-day : the patentee has six months to specify in ; be 
is protected in that intervening space of time, when, at the 
expiration of six months he puts in his specification, he is in tite 
same situation as if he put in his specification at the time it is 
sealed. 

Might not the man under those circumstances make on appli- 
cation without specifying, and iu the interval between hie 
application and the issuing his patent, iu which the specifica- 
tion was to be contained, might he not hear of some extension 
or improvement upon it by some one else, for which that other 
person had applied, and that he might include in bis specift' 
cation ? — I can only answer that by saying, the law lias been lud 
down, that if a man discovers any improvement in the intetfMi- 
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iag space of time between the granting the patCDt and the spe- 
cifying, there is a modern decision on the subject, that he is at 
liberty to include that, for it is the result of his expeiimeuts 
to mature his iuvention. 

ft is not ou improvement by the inventor himself, but an 
improvement by some one else who had brought a better inven- 
lion I — Then the law would be as it is now. I, who take my 
patent for one thing, I am secured in it ; auy other person who 
has found out something being an improvement upon it, he is en- 
titled to an exclusive right of that improveraeat if he could use 
it without my invention ; but not to incorporate and to amal- 
gamate mine with his without my permission ; that is the law 
US it stands at this time. 

In cases, then, where property is given in an invention be- 
fore specification, would it not be likely to occur that a person 
obtaining that property, would have it in his power to inclnde 
in his specification that more efficient invention, with the same 
object which might be produced by another person during the 
interval ? — He might do it, but it would be at his own risk of 
destroying his patent if the thing was discovered. 

For the Bake of guarding against that inconvenience, would 
you think it desirable that a person applying for a patent, 
slioiild at the same time give in a scaled description of it, to 
which reference might bo made hereafter ? — 1 should think that 
that would be a very desirable way, if it were practicable, but 
llien it would come round to this, that many men would say, 
" My invention is of that large and extensive nature, that I 
cannot make sach a specification by anticipation as it were, 
until I have had the opportunity of trying it, as would disclose 
nil i(a properties ; and if I am to he bound by that, perhaps it 
ruay he only half the object that I lun entitled to, it may em- 
brace but half the object I am entitled to." 

Would net that amount to the same thing as compelling the 
applicant to inrol bis specification at the time of his application ? 
— I have thought a great deal about it, but I could not arrive 
at the conclusion that it would be beneficial, on the whole, to 
make the man inrol his specification immediately he applied for 
his patent, or immediately he got it. 

Do you think that it would be possible for the applicant to 
inrol as proposed, a description of his invention, although it 
might not be possible to draw out a legal specification at the 
time ? — If it is to he of any utility, it ought to be a specifica- 
tion ; if a man is loft to enlarge it, or contract it, it is open 
to all the mischief you arc attempting to guard against ; it 
ought to be perfect, or it is of no utility. 
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Might not a person describe some principle or other from 
which hia invention afterwards might be fairly inferred to hitvi' 
arisen ? — To give some outline of it, but not embracing the 
means, the Committee mean. 

YeB? — I do not see why he ahonld not be called on to state 
it more specifically in his title, if he is not to disclose his pro- 
cess, hut then the title would be very long in many instances; 
in France, they are obliged to deliver a pecification at the date 
of the patent I do not see how the deposit of the principle of 
his invention, or the outlines of it, aifords him any protection, 
it is rather, I should submit, a protection to others that he shall 
not embrace any thing under his patent that he had not really 
invented. 

Do you conceive any improveraciit might be made with re- 
spect to the caveat at present; when a caveat is entered, that 
the invention was referred to a commission of scientific men, 
instead of being referred to the Attorney or Solicitor General, 
to determine between the two applicants ; would that bo a more 
satisfactory mode ? — I should hesitate much in considering that 
it would. 

Why ? — I think it would be attended with great danger lu 
patentees ; I think it would he productive of favonritisra. 

The Attorney and Solicitor Generals not being usually scien- 
tific men, does not great difficulty arise, at times of caveats 
being opposed, in informing them of the real nature of the in- 
vention ? — Soraetiraes those difficulties do arise, and I have 
known them call for scientific information for their own guid- 
dance ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer did that, and some 
others ; I remember Sir Thomas Plumer in particular, he called 
for some information from a scientific man conversant with the 
subject, and I think it has been done in other cases ; he would 
call in an indifferent person. In short, the subject of ■ patents 
is so pregnant with difficulties, that you are choosing among 
difficulties. 

Might not the information given by the Attorney General to 
any person^ called in upon the opposing of the caveat, be con- 
strued to be a publication of the patent ? — I think not ; and the 
Attorney General would have no difficulty in framing his ques- 
tion so that the person to whom he was addressing it, should not 
get the precise information of the object to which it was re- 
ferriblc. 

Have you any doubt it would be desirable that the Attorney 
General should have assessors composed of scientific men to as- 
sist htm in judging f — He has the means of doing that now ; if 
he ia at a loss on any subject, he can get information. 
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■ What means has he of paying for that ? — I Jo not know wlie- 
I tlwr he pays them at all. 

But if j-ou gave him authority to do it and power to pay such 
persons for their trouble, would not that be a more satisfactory 
mode ? — 1 certainly should prefer that to a standing board, as far 
as my humble opinion goes. 

What do you think of the propriety of appointing assessors to 
judge, or conuniasionera to judge of the sufficiency of the de- 
•eriptjoo contained in the specification ? — 1 am not quite prepared, 
and 1 should not like to speculate on a thing with which I am not 
sufficiently acquainted ; I should have some doubts about It. 

Would it not add to the security of patents, as it would pre- 
vent their being set aside on the ground of insufficient descrip- 
tion I — And their opinion to be final and conclusive upon that 

That is the view contained in the question ? — I should have 
great hesitation in saying that that would be quite advisable ; 
there is so much difference of opinion on abstruse subjects until it 
is put lo a public test, that I am not quite prepared to say any 
three men would always draw a right conclusion. 

Do you think the public at any time during the whole continu- 
HQce of the patent ought to have a right to question it on any 
pound ? — It is a hardship on the patentee I know, but I do not 
see how to remedy that difficulty without letting in a greater; it 
has been talked of ; I have had many inquiries made of me about 
]>eimitting a man to inrol his specification ; the answer I have 
generally given on that is, if you were to do that he would em- 
brace fifty things when he was only entitled to one, if he was 
ifterwards at liberty to put in a new specification, and then he 
vonid only claim that one. 

Is it not a very eommon practice, for the purpose of misleading 
llie public from the real nature of the invention, to multiply the 
mimber of modes of effecting that object, without particularly 
Bpeciftring that one upon which the inventor really depends ? — 
That many specifications have been framed very obscurely, and 
in my opinion with that view certainly, hut that is only matter of 
opinion : 1 cannot state it. 

Would not the referring the specification to a commission, to 
jndge of the description being or not being sufficient, he of ad- 
vantage to the public, inasmuch as it would prevent that practice 
just alluded to ? — If the Committee would allow me, perhaps I 
viumld sooner get at aa answer to that question if the Committee 
voold allow me to ask, whether it is to be before or after the 
specification, is the patentee to go to these three scientific men 
intti hie speoificalioQ before he has put it in, because there would 
fce omsiderable difficulty in the patentee being restricted ; they 
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perhaps, might say he has ooljr two or thiee modes Uut we t^nk 
good, you Bhull not take the other seven ; the patentee ti^^ 
say, 1 consider that I am entitled to ten modes, and I shoi^ not 
like to be restricted to three, or I am entitled to three ; 1 cas do 
it three 'ways, and I should not like to be restricted to one; be- 
fore I answer the question I must imderatand whether the Com- 
mitt£e meant it to be previously or subsequently to the inrolutent 
of the specification. 

The question contemplated, that BufficiEsit time should b« al- 
lowed to the party as at present between the applicatipn for the 
patent and Che inrolmeat of the epGcification ; but b^re the spe- 
cification is final, and before the patent is sealed, that a. coiomis- 
aion should e&amine whether the invention is adequately de- 
scribed in the specification, would not such an examinatioii be- 
fore a commisfion insure to the public a complete description, of 
the nature of the invention? — I should think it would be eo ; but I 
am not sufficiently in possession of scientific knowledge to fbrtB 
a correct opinion on that point; there are many other persom 
more conveisant with such matters, who are better able t» au.- 
swer that question ; I own I feel difficulty about it. 

In a chemical inveotioa, for instance, if the cominissiou was 
to superintend the process, to see that the chemiqal preptuatdon 
can really be prepared by the mode described, would not the ap- 
pointment of a commigsion for that purpose have a beneficial 
effect for the pubHc ? — It is probable that it would ; but I am 
not quite com.petent to form a satisfactory opinion on it. 

Is it not u4vF'Btageous to the pubhc to know really whaf the 
nature of the invention is ? — Certainly. 

Xhen, instead of leaving it to the honour of the patentee to 
describe clearly what the real nature of the invention is, would 
it not tend to make that matter more clear to the public if a 
commission wa^ really to investigate tlie nature of the invention 
described in the specification f — Very considerable difficulty might 
arise upon it : a patentee might not be satisfied with these gen- 
tlemen's decision, and then it would follow perhaps as a coDse- 
quencCj that he is not to have his patent after he has gone to the 
expense oi it ; I have seen very great difference of opinion 
aniong scientific men. 

Have you seen much difference amongst scientific men on the 
point, whether the invention is or is not adequately described ? — 
Certainly I have ; certainly I have very great. 

In making these discoveries, you have frequently found, have 
you not, that Uio practice in a great way differs from the anti- 
cipated effect derived from small experiments ? — I am satisfied 
that when a patentee can, without fear of the danger of disclo- 
sure, make his experimente upon a much more extended scale 
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than he bas thought himself safe in doing while his patent ib in 
progress, I have no question he has frequently improved his ob- 
ject very materially. 

But is it not also found, that results which have been antici- 
pated in study, when they come to he put together, are not pro- 
duced by the machine whcTi put together ?— -Yes. 

Constantly ?-— Yea. 

Then the patentee himself can hardly predicate with certainty 
what will be the result of his own machinery in nice opemtions r 
— I am quite sure that is very often the case. 

In chemistry, does not a great deal depend upon manipulations 
and small details, which, if they were described, it would be 
utterly impossible for men of science to know if they would ]iro- 
duce the result promised ; as for instance, in making a dye, 
might not the boiUng for five minutes, or ten minutes, most ma- 
terially alter the result of the colour? — I should think that very 
probable. 

If it was prescribed in the patent the dye should be boiled ten 
minutes, no man of science could say with certainty the colour 
promised should be so produced, should yon not expect that f — 
I am not competent to answer that question. 

If it could be shown that, from insufficiently describing the 
time, or of any part of the manipulations, the prepacatioo could 
not actually be prepared in consequence of such insufficient 
description, would not the patent be liable to be set aside ? — 
Certainly, 

Is not a patent always as obscurely drawn at present, as the 
specifier thinks consistent with prudence for the legality of the 
patent ? — 1 believe that ia done so sometimes ; I have no doubt 
it is done ; frequently it is an object to say as little of the real 
merits of the invention as is possible : I have no doubt of it. 

Is not the principle upon which the granting of patents is 
founded, the giving a person monopoly for a limited time, for the 
purpose of making known to the public the nature of a benefi- 
cial invention ? — That is the object certainly. 

Then would not any contrivance which should make known to 
the pubUc what the real natine of the invention is, be more con- 
sistent with the object of the patent than the present practice 
is ? — It might be, if that object was attainable ; but I am not 
quite prepared to aay that there would not be considerable dif- 
ficidty in it : they are to esercise, I assume, a discretion ; and 
a patentee might be told that this Board differed frxim him ; and, 
uiJesa he put it in some shape that they approved, that he should 
not liave bis patent. I am not quite clear that that might not be 
a very great hardsluji on the patentee in some cases and upon 
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Mi^y >uJj«xH^; there certainly is difference of opinion iqxui 
u«i,^ Uftiw principles^ oit the modes of reducing them into prac- 

But it would not be, in this case, a question, how they should 
Ixi rijduced to practice, but whether the method which the pa- 
tentee asserts will be adequate to reduce them to practice, is or is 
uot adequately described ? — It might I dare say be, in some cases, 
beneiicial ; but I am not prepared to say it would in all; ^ 

Supposing the Attorney General was directed to appoint an 
assessor, subject to challenge from both parties disputing the pa- 
tent ; would you suppose that they might be brought to agree 
on the appointment of a scientific man ? — The applicant and op- 
ponent might be brought to agree on him ? 

That is the question ? — Perhaps, in many cases, they might. 

In cases where there were double applications for a disputed, 
invention, it is now submitted to the Attorney Geiieral. Sup- 
posing the Attorney General had the power of appointing an 
assessor^ whose appointment was subject to challenge from 
either of the parties ; would they be likely finally to agree 
upon some scientific person who he might appoint in most 
bases ? — ^I should think they would oftener disagree than 
agree on who should be the assessor, if the Attorney General 
had not the power to call in such a person as he thought pro- 
per or approved. If they differed as to him, the Attorney 
General to call in a third. 

Supposing the Attorney General appointed a scientific man^ 
and he was objected to, the party would state his reason, and 
the Attorney General would then appoint some one else, if the 
reason was good ; do you imagine, in such a case as that, they 
would not be brought to agree to the appointment of a person ? 
— If the Attorney General has the power of the appointment, 
if it is to be decided by means of an assessor, I should say it 
would be better the Attorney General should call in any per- 
son he chdse; 

Are there not very minute details, that occur in many cases^ 
the necessity and full effect of which, can only be appreciated 
in the particular trade to which they relate ? — Generally speak- 
ing, it is so. 

Must not any commission that should be appointed, be form- 
ed of persons of that particular trade ? — I should think they 
bught. 

Would th^t be advisable ? — I must say I should doubt the 
jpropriety of that, certainly. 

Do you conceive, in that instance that has just been men- 
Uoned> the decision is likely to be more satisfactorily made bjf 
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an AUoi'ney Geueral who can know nothiu^ about these trades^ 
or by scientific men who might be selected for their peculiar 
knowledge of them ? — I should say, it doea not often happen 
that Ibcrc is any diflicalty that the Attorney General cannot 
decide ; it is not of very frequent occurrence that he is not 
capable of arriving at a proper conclusion in deciding it. 

Now, take a chemical invention ; for a chemical discovery 
Iww is an Attorney General, who is not acquainted with 
chemistry, to ascertain whether the Diode proposed is capable 
of producing the effect stated ! — I should say that is one of the 
exceptions to the rule. 

Are not very many patents granted for chemical inventions ? 
—Certainly. 

In all those cases the Attorney General is not a competent 
judge ? — If there was an opposition before him he might, and 
it is more than probable he would find some difficulty ; bnt 
when he hears what each party has to aay ; first hearing the 
applicant, not in the presence of the opponent, theu hearing 
the opponent, not in the presence of the applicant, seeing where 
the interference, if there is any, arises, he can generally put 
qneations to one and to the other, question upon question, till 
he can arrive pretty nearly at a correct conclusion. 

Do you conceive he ever can come to & satisfactory conclu- 
sion, as to whether the mode of producing a chemical result is 
properly set forth by questions without experiments ? — I do 
not know ; I am not speaking of the specification. 

The Committee are ? — I understood the question to he refer- 
able to as applicant and an opponent in the previous stages of 
granting a patent, and where the Attorney General was to de- 
cide between the parties, between one and the other ; the At- 
torney General has nothing to do with the specifications, it is 
only to decide upon interference or no interference at the com- 
mencement. 

The question you have been asked by the Committee went to 
the propriety of appointing a commission to examine the speci- 
fication, in order to ascertain whether the thing was properly 
described or not ? — I must aay, I doubt the practicability of 
it ; the vast matter that must come before them that they con- 
not be competent, any three men, to decide on every thing that 
must come before them. 

Is not your answer founded on the supposition that it should 
be a permanent and unchangeable commission ; if the commis- 
sion was only appointed pro re nata, then would the objection 
you have last stated be removed ? — I can only answer as matter 
of opinion that I doubt the practicability of it. 

Supposing each party was to appoint scientific persona, and 
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that those two persons BO appoin'.>" were to select a third, and 
to proceed to an examination in i i^ ' of a disputed application, 
what do you conceive would l>e the effect of that ? — As refer- 
able to whether it should be decided by the Attorney OeneMl 
or ia this way. 

Yes, that is the meaning of the question ? — It is a difficult 
thing to answer in all it3 bearings, as it might perhaps in some 
few iostances be beneficial, but as a general rule I do not think 
it would. 

Do yon not think that scheme would produce fraudulent 
caveats and fraudulent attempts to attack the patent, for the 
purpose of establishing it afterwards ; might not two parties 
^:ome to an understanding, one with the other, that they should 
"oake an objection and be heard upon it before the Attorney 
General, for the purpose of establishing a patent which might 
otherwise be bad, and by that means introduce fraud into the 
system I — The Attorney General's merely reporting in favour 
of a patent does not conclude the question. 

Can yon give the Committee any information about the law 
of patents iji France or any part of the Continent ? — No, 1 
cannot. I have generally declined having to do with them, 
but I have understood at the application for a French patent, 
you must deposit a specitication. 

Have the goodness to state whether or not instances of op- 
pi'sition for the same patent have been entered for different 
j&ties ? — There are frequently five or six opponenta to an 
application. 

Now does one expense on the part of the inventor suffice for 
all that ?— Yea, certainly. 

Do yon know several oppositions aometiines arise from one 
quarter, or not, fictitiously originating from the same party 
under different names ?— Ihavc heard something on the anbject 
in conversation, and I have entertained a suspicion that there 
has been collusion of that kind practised, but to what extenti 
do not know ; but I certainly have had suspicion there are col- 
lusions sometimes entered into, but how often I cannot say, 
and it has not very frequently come under my consideration j 
bnt that I have on some occasions thought there was collusive 
opposition, certninly. 

Can you state how a person who has omitted to lodge a ca- 
veat, learns what patents are preparing ? — He may get some 
of the knowledge by searching for caveats, and I believe at tlie 
different '^ces through which it passes, if he inquires he may 
be informed ; if he inquires for any particular subject, I do 
not believe he would get general information of all that was 
going DO '" for institnee I was io inquire at the diferent 
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offices, " Is any thing goi"'r. oa about the steam engine," 1 
dare say I should be tolt j,' there was or was not, and if 
there was, I think I should not experience much difficulty im 
obtaining the name of the applicant and the tUIe of his in- 
vention. 

^B Arthur Aikin, Esq. called in ; and cxamioed. 

It has been stated to the Committee that between the first ap- 
pliuiition for a patent and the obtaining the sealing of that pa- 
tent, a period of six weeks or two months elapses ; do you 
conceive that much iiiconTeniencc arises from that delay in 
obtaining the security which the patent gives to the inventor ? — 
No, I do not think it docs ; there ought to be a reasonable 
security that the inventioa of the patentee should not be liable 
to be pirated in the intermediate time ; but that being secured 
any other that is reasonable I do not see the slightest objection 
to at all. 

During that time you are aware that the inventor has no se- 
curity for his invention ? — I conceive that when an iaventor 
makes an application for a patent, it should be construed aa a 
willingness on his part to give to the public useful information 
upon certain couditioiis ; and therefore, that there is an implied 
obligation on both parts, an obligation on the part of the perso. t 
solicitJRg the patent,, that he will make a full discovery of liis 
invention ; and on the other hand an obligation on the part of 
the public, that while the patentee is taking the steps necessary 
lo fuliil his part of the obligation, he should not be liahla to be 
fraudulently anticipated. 

Would you not think it an iHjprovement in the law, if any 
means could be devised by which the inventor should, be secured 
from the moment of his making application for the potent? 
— Certainly I do. 

Has any means occurred to you by which that might be ac- 
complished t — I have often talked upon the subject with gen- 
tlemen concerned in patents, and I think the safest way would 
he to pnt the whole, from the first application for a patent, to 
its being granted, into the hands of examiners, or hy whatever 
other name they might be called ; that is, of persona sworn to 
secrecy, to examine the petition of the person applying for a 
patent. 

Do you mean that those examiners shoold have „ power to 
refuse a patent if the invention is not thought worthy of having 
one ? — The power of grunting or refusing or of sendiif "back for 
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correction should depend upon the result of an inqtiiiy m»ie 
by the examincra. If they find that no patent has been grSBted 
for the object set forth in the petition, then I uonccive that the 
inventor has an equitable right to Mb putcnt. 

Then you would not leave it as it is now, upon the responai- 
bility of the patentee himself ?^ — -Not eitircly. The petitioner 
must necessarily run the hazard of his patent being set aside in 
case he has included in it any process already practised ; for 
it cannot be expected that the Attorney General or the examinen 
should be acquainted with ali manufacturing processes or coB' 
binations of macbtucry ; but the petitioner, I think, has a rigbt 
to require that the Attorney General by himself or by otfaen, 
should examine all patented processes to see that his process 
does not intrench upon any of them, because if it docs yon are 
taking his money apparently for nothing. 

Do you think there would be much difSculty in finding per- 
sons properly qnalified for such an office ? — I think not, because 
the only office to be imposed on them would be, a comparison of 
the statement in the petition with the inrolled specificatioos. It 
would however be necessary to have an analytical index made 
of the contents of the inrolled specifications in consequence of 
the want of conformity between the titles of patents and the 
things put into the specifications. 

Then until that inquiry had terminated, you would not have 
the patent sealed ? — Certainly not. The following is a diort 
statement of the proceedings, that I think ought to be made in 
taking out a patent, due regard being had on one baud to the 
interest of the public, and on the other hand to that of the pa- 
tentee. It should commence by a petition addressed to the 
Attorney General, stating that the petitioner has made Aa in- 
vention likely to be of public utility, (the general nature of the 
invention should he here rehearsed) and that he wishes to have 
a patent for such invention ; also, that he be allowed time pre- 
vious to specifying, to make experiments or to set up an appa- 
ratus on a working scale, and that while such experiments are 
going Du DO one shall be allowed to anticipate him by taking 
out a patent for the same. This petition should be put by the 
Attorney General into the hands of examiners, in order to as- 
certain whether the petitioner's invention has already formed 
the subject of a patent. If it has not, the prayer of the peti- 
tioner shall be granted, and he shall be allowed from three to 
nine, or perhaps twelve months, for making his experiments; 
subject, however, to ao obligation either of specifying at iJie 
end of that time or of forfeiting a certain sum. The petitioner 
having made his experiments, shall then proceed to speciFf by 
delivering in to the esaininers a full account of his process with 
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: necessary drawings, declaring that the above is & fall and 
r»e statement. The exarainera shall then call oil tho petitioner 
to perform his process hpfore them, comparing the process with 
the written description of it, and requiring the petitioner to 
correct his description where defective or erroneous. Such 
corrected statement shall be certified by the examiners, and 
shall be handed over to a law officer to put it into the form of 
a leg'al specification, ^uchspecificationshall then be compared by 
the examiners with their certified description, and if found cor- 
rect, shall be inrolleil. The specification shall remain sealed 
till the end of the monopoly granted by the patent, and shall 
not be opened eicept by an order of conrt, in case the validity 
of the patent comes to be contested. But the patent shall not be 
set aside for any error in the legal form, error in dates, or clerical 
mistakes. If the patentee during the first seven years of his 
term practises any variation from the process or apparatus de- 
scribed in his specification he shall be bound previously to lodge 
with, the' examiners, a description of euch variation, on pain of 
the patent being void. These variations shall form part of the 
patent, and the monopoly of them shall cease with the pateoL 
But the patentee shall be allowed, during the last seven years 
of his term, to work his patent with any improvements, vrithont 
being obliged to communicate them to the examiners. It is, I 
think, quite essential, both to the security of the patentee, and 
to the eventual benefit of the public after the expiry of the pa- 
tent, that the experiments which most necessarily, iu the first 
instance, be made upon a small scale for fear of the inventor 
being fraudulently anticipated in his patent, should afterwards 
be repeated upon a large scale previous to the patent being 
granted. There is also another reason why this should take 
place, namely, that patents are occasionally taken out on speca- 
lation, not for the purpose of working them, but merely in 
order to obstruct the course of improvement in any particular 
branch of manufacture, and thus to enable the patentee to levy 
a tax on the real improvers, aa being the holder of a patent 
not only not intended to be worked, but often not capable of 
being worked to any advantage in the manner set forth in the 
specification. With regard to fees, I should be inclined to levy 
a small one on the pctiHon, reserving the principal payment for 
the inrolraent of the specification. 

When would you have the fee paid ? — On the petition being 
given in to the Attorney General ; and at the same time an 
obligation should be entered into by the patentee, either to go 
on with his patent, or else to forfeit a certain sum. 

Would it not be better that the first fee should he so conri- 
dcrable as to amount to an obligation ? — I think not ; I should 
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ho rather for the plan of deposit, and allowing that deposi 
ta gQ towards the fees on the specification. In the first instance 
I think all you have a right to demand is a fair fee for the trou- 
ble giveD, and an obligation tliat the patent shell be gone on 
with, under penalty of a certain forfeiture. 

Suppose a man paid a fee of lOl. and ga^e an obligation for 
a bond to the amount of 20/. would it not be tJie same thing as 
if he at onco paid a fee of 30/. t — I thmk not, because if a tnaa 
has made his experiments upon a large scale, and they are 
found to answer, it would then be worth while for inonied men 
to join him, and to enable the petitioner to pay the fee. Itfany 
inventions are made by pcrsonH by whom a largp fee could not 
be afforded, and a monied man would be more disposed to ad- 
vance the neeessary funds, after it had been ascertained by an 
experiment performed upou a large scale, that the iDTentioD 
was likely to answer in practice ; and even if in the first instance 
the petitioner had made a conditional agreement with a monied 
man, still that monied man would be more likely to close vitb 
him, if the sam to be paid, although certain to be paid sooner 
or later, was only to be paid after those experiments were made. 

In cither case, if be does not proceed with the patent, or if 
he does proceed with it, according to that principle he must 
still have to pay the sum for which be bad entered into an 
obligation ? — Yes, but I think instead of levying it in the first 
instance in the form of a large fee, it would be better to take 
it in the fire<t instance as a small fee and an obligation, 

Vou are aware that the heavier part of the fees is not paid 
till the patent is scaled? — Certainly; it is in conformity with 
the present practice that I woald reserve the heavier fees to the 
latter part of the business, either the inrolmeut of the Bpecifi" 
cation or to the scaling the patent, which I think ought to be 
the last act. 

How would you regulate the time to be allowed between the 
petition for the patent and the inrolment of it ? — It should de- 
pend upon the nature of the invention, and the Attorney Gene- 
ral must be the judge of that ; it might vary Arom two mniths or 
three months to six or nine months in case of particular dif- 
ficulties. 

Who would you make the judge of the length of time to he 
allowed t — I think the Attorney General should be the judge. 

Yon think that a person applying for a patent should be te- 
eured of obtaining the patent fiom the moment of his applicH- 
tion ! — I think he sbonld ; all that the public have to require 
from bim is perfect honesty in giving in his specification, and 
that his invention has not been anticipated by any previous 
patent. 
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Afterwards you would require from the Attorney General that 
he should exaraine the specification F — Yea, either by himself 
or by examiners ; it would be better to do it by examiners. 

By whom would you have the examiners appointed? — By 
the Attorney General. 

Voa talked of a scaled specification, do yon mean that the 
specification should not be open to the pablic ? — F think it 
ought to be open only iu case of ft requisition from a conrt of 
jastice ; I do not think it should be open for general inspection 
till the end of the term. 

Is not that the case in France ? — It is, I understand, a good 
deal the case in France. 

In that case, what security would the public have that they 
should not lieprosecuting inventions for which apatent has already 
been obtained ? — It would, I think, be very difficult in such case 
to conciliate the security of the public and of the patentee. 

Have you not stated, that on the first application for a pa- 
tent, the inventor should go before the Attorney General with 
a petition, before he had made any experiments of any extent? 
— Ves. 

If so, could any one wishing to become a patentee, after an- 
other had obtained a patent ^thich was sealed up, be misled be- 
yond the moment of his petition to the Attorney General ? — 
No person wishing to take out a patent cauld be misled, but a 
peraoR might make an invention which had been anticipated, 
and which would be found to be contained in n sealed patent, 
Jwd a person might erect apparatus for the purpose of carrying 
it on, and then be liable to be told that it is guarded by a 
patent ; I am aware that there would be that dif&cnity. 

Must not that be the case in France and Holland ? — I sup- 
pose so, but I do not know how they get over that difficulty. 

How do you propose to obviate that difficulty ? — I cannot 
tell ; there are diflicultics on both sides. On the one hand, I 
tMnk there is a great deal of annoyance that the patentee is li- 
aWe to from fraudulent attempts to come as near his patent as 

rarible, without actnally infringing it ; and on the other hand, 
un fally aware that there is also the objection which has been 
stated on the part of persons bona fide making improvements, 
and finding, after they have been at the expense of setting up 

Sparatus, that they are prevented from using them by patents 
■eady taken out. These are two difficulties which oppose one 
■nolber, and I do not see how it is possible to get completely 
clear of both of them. 

Do you consider the greater objection to arise from publicity ? 
—I think it does ; as soon as ever a patent worth working is 
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known to be public, every one coDcerned in the same kind of 
business, instead uF making his Brrangtmcnts u-ith the patentee) 
rather bcgiuB, in the first place, to see how he can get the s^me 
advantage as the patentee, withoat piLying anything for license ; 
and this is generally done either by contesting the patent, or, 
which is not quitft bo fair a way of doing it, by calling some 
person in aid to point out how it can be safely infringed. 

You first of all propose a petition to the Attorney General ; 
having secured that, and the Attorney General being eatisfied, 
you are then to go on with a train of experiments ; are you pre- 
pared to say how the patentee is to be secured while he is 
upon those experiments; do you intend, that hafing so peti- 
tioned, he shall be perfectly secure in law against any thing 
that might turn up, that any other man hud done in consequence 
of seeing those experiments tried ! — Certainly. 

Are you aware that at this moment, if any person having an 
intention to take out a patent goes to a person to try it for him, 
the person whom he employs in that manner would be prevented 
by law from having any power to use it for himself? — Yea. 

Then the security that yon would give would be in the peti- 
tion rendering it impossible that afterwai'ds any should pirate 
it ?— Yes. 

At present, although it ia supposed that the caveat is a secu- 
rity, in point of fact, is not a caveat very little bctier than a 
public notice to others that yon are going to do something which 
they had better look after themselves? — I do not think a caveat 
b any real security at all. 

Supposing the law were altered in the manner you propose, 
BO that instead of the patents being left open to be decided by a 
court of justice, they were to be decided by some secret tribunal 
in the nature of examiners, or a commission ; do you think that 
would be equally satisfactory to the public with the present 
mode 1 — My plan only goes to regulate the manner of granting 
patents ; my examiners are not a secret tribunal to decide on 
the validity of patents, but sworn commissioners to see that the 
patentee has made a full and true disclosure of his invention in 
his specification previous to his patent being granted. 

You are aware that a patent before it is granted goes through 
a variety of different offices ! — Yes. 

Are you aware that it has been stated in dilferent courts of 
law, that this long course of proceeding is inteuded to make sine 
that a person does not take out a patent for an improper inven- 
tion !— Yes. 

Do you conceive that that object is effected by the present 
law t — I think not ; because I do not know that there is such 
an examinatioQ into the nature of the invention in any part of 
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ihbt legal iavesligation as teuda to give the public or the paten^n il 
tee that security to which they are respectively eutitled. 'ni' 

Then are the Committee to uudcrstaod that you consider the 
practice as differing entirely from theory of the law in that re- 
spect ? — I do not think that the legal iuvestigatioD previous to 
a patent beiug granted, Batisfies the claim either of the public 
or of the patentee. 

Would not a commission such as you describe, inquiring into 
the merits of a patent, fulfil the ori^'inal intention of the law i 
— I think it would ; because I should propose that those exami- 
ners should merely inquire into the agreement of the stateineDt 
that the candidate makes of his invention, with the exepriments 
made in the large way, and personally witnessed or inspected by 
the examiners. 

Can you give the Committee any information aa to the man- 
ner of preparing specifications ; are you aware that specifica- 
tions are frequently, especially in chemical processes, made im- 
perfect with the view of concealing the process ? — Yes, I am 
certain of it ; and it was with the view of preventing the fraud 
which runs through the whole system of patenting, that I think 
examiners ought to he appointed to see that the actual produce 
of the manufacture agrees with the statement given in the 
specification. 

Is it not often impossible in chemical results, to ascertain 
whether the specification is properly given or not without ex- 
periments ? — Quite impossible. 

Are those specifications not made purposely deceptive because 
the public get hold of the specification as soon as it is published ? 
■ — There are two reasons, 1 apprehend, for concealment in the 
specification. In the first place, u fraudulent patentee will be 
very glad to have protection for his invention without giving 
up the whole of his secret, and the great probability of an in~ 
vention being pirated is also a motive with many to conceal 
part of their process, even without any direct fraudulent inten- 
tion, but only in self defence. 

If the specification was concealed, would not that desire be 
greatly removed ? — Certainly it would. 

Then you conceive the public would gain as much as the pa- 
tentee would by a previous examination of the specification by 
persons properly qualified ? — I think the public would ; because 
if yoo examine those patents that have expired, many of them 
cannot be worked at all, because the patentees, either from 
negligence or from fraud, have omitted stating particulars 
which (although not obvious to a person reading over the speci- 
fication^ would be found to be of great importance in endea- 
vouring to carry the invention into effect. ,_ 
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Have you not found that persons put tirings into patents (hat 
have nothing to do with the original title of the patent ? — Ft ii 
perpetually the case ; there ought to he a much closer correa- 
pondence betweeu the auhject of the specification and the titl< 
of it. 

If any material circumstance be left out of the specificatioa, 
would not that invalidate the patent duriug any period of the 
fourteen years ? — No doubt it would. 

Supposing a commission or assessors should be appointed, 
what are the points to which you tbink their attention should 
be directed 1 — I would sot have tbera responsible for any of tht 
legal language of the specification, because it rarely happens 
that you can obtain in one person the necessary comhination of 
legal and scientific knowledge. lu order that the spccificatiDi 
be secure, it is at present nccessaiy that there should be a com- 
binatiou of both. Now the duty I would impose upon the ex- 
aminers would he only that of seeing that the statement made 
by the patentee corresponds with the process, as brought into 
practice ; 1 would then leave to other persons the obligation of 
putting itintolcgal form, and then I think in equity the patentee 
ought to be secured from any risk of his patent being over- 
thrown upon a mere legal technical objection. 

Then you would advise that the responsibility of the descrip- 
tion being sufficient to enable the public to carry the inreDlion 
into effect, should rest in future with the csaminers, and not 
with the patentee himself as it docs now ? — Yes. 

Have you at all considered how such a commission could be 
formed so na to be competent and satisfactory to the public ? — 
I do not suppose there would be any great difficulty in finding 
persons properly qualified. The general run of patents may be 
•onsidered as divided into mechanical and chemical patents, 
and I apprehend there would be no difficulty in getting persons 
pefectly competent on those subjects to examine the statement 
given in by the petitioner, and to compare it with the actual 
machine or process. 

You think there could be no difficulty in finding many quali' 
fied persons ? — None at all. 

Do you conceive that it wonld he an easy thing to constitute a 
board of that descrip^on, which would be free from the jealou- 
sies naturally arising in the competition of ingenuity ? — -I think 
I have left no room for jealousy, because the only duty I should 
impose upon those examiners, would be an inquiry whether the 
written statement made by the patentee agrees with the result 
of that process as carried on on a large scale. 

In case your commission adhered strictly to its duty, and 
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confined itself to the point of fact, there coatd be no objeetion 
to it ; but might they not be liable to suspicions of exceeding 
the powers committed to them t — I think not, because it would 
hardly allow of any difference of opinion. If any one was de- 
sired to compare the written statement of a process, with a pro- 
cess at) actually performed, there is hardly any room for a 
difference of opinion ; you read over the description step by 
step, and see whether the process, as described is actually 
carried on. 

Are you awaie that a great number of patents now are set 
aside in courts of law, on the ground that the description is not 
sufficient to enable the public to work the invention 1 — Yes. 

Then such a plan as yon hace proposed would obviate one 
great source of htigation ? — I think it would. There is an- 
other thing which I have observed with regard to patent causes, 
which induces me to recommend that the patentee should not 
be liable to be thrown aside by mere legal objections, which is 
this, that in trials on those occasions it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that neither the jury nor counsel, nor even the judge, un- 
derstand the subject. The natural tendency therefore in the 
miada of the judge and counsel is to decide the case before them 
on a point of law, that being a subject with which they are 
familiar, rather than on the practical parts of the specification. 
I have seen this happen so very frequently, that I think it is 
very desirable that it should be prevented if possible, because 
it is not doing justice to tlie patentee, or to any party at all. 

Have you considered the propriety of the present rule of 
law, that a patent cannot be given for a principle ? — Yes, 

Do you conceive that that could be modified in any way ? — 
I think decidedly that a patent should not be granted for a 
principle, unless accompanied by a specification of some prac- 
tical application of it. 

Supposing a new principle to be discovered and applied ta 
practice in one efficient mode by the inventor, should he be en- 
titled to a patent protecting the principle, however otherwise 
applied f — That I think would depend upon the natwe and 
extent of the principle. 

Take, for example, the principle of condensing steam in a 
separate vessel? — I should be inclined to allow Mr. Watt, the 
inventor, to have a monopoly of it, provided in his specification 
he bad given (which he has not given) all the details of the 
machinery employed by him at the time of taking out his patent, 
whereby he carried the principle into practice. 

Are you aware of any inconvenience that has arisen fi'om the 
present rule, that more than five persons cannot be interested in 
the property of a patent ? — N'o, I have no experience of that. 
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Does it Dot frequently occur that a priuciple thoagh it is Dot 
directly applicable to any practical puqiose, nevertheless may 
be made indirectly applicable and very beneficial to the public ; 
for instance, aappose the common principle that the tension of 
a spring varies as its flexion (which is the fouudationof the 
constructioD of all chrnuomctets,) suppose that principle to be 
discovered, do notyoa think that the discoverer of thaC^riu- 
ciple would be fairiy entitled to some payment in the shape of 
a toll or tax wpon the constructionof chronoTnelerssubaequ'cntly? 
— I think not unless he had brought it into effect, unless htbad 
shown a practical mode of doing it. 

May it not frequently occur that an individnal of greatraalhe- 
tnatical science mny discover a principle and yet may not piiWss 
that mechanical skill that would brin^ it into practice, ud; be 
Biay therefore let the principle lie by for a great lengthaf tifie \ 
but if, on the other band he were to be allowed to derive soma 
compensation from the sribsequent application of his priW^ple 
by other persons, be would be induced to divulge it t— I Islwdd 
be inclined to restrict it rigoroitsly to thing's actually brqi^bt 
into practice, as long as the prin-ciple is a hare matbematic^ or 
chemical principle, without any actual application of it I should 
not give a patent for it.' 

Take for example the principle of the conical pendulum, 
■which you are aware performs revolutions in equal time, and 
which has been most estensivety applied to the steam! en^e, 
do not you think that the discoverer of that principle iroul^be 
entitled to some compensation from those that subauu^tly 
applied it, in the shape of the governor to 'steam engines 1—1 
think not ; I should require the inventor to have applUd it 
practically before be took out a patent for it, , , 

Have you considered whether it would be an advantage to 
allow parties to take out patents for short periods instead'of 
fourteen years, with a proportionate diminution of expoase of 
fees f — I do not see that it would ; because, generally speak- 
ing, it would not be agreeable to a patentee ;, for whenever a 
patent is taken out it requires some two or three or four years 
to bring it into actual operation, and if you have a patent oifly 
for seven years, the tima is expired before you get any thing 
from it. , , 
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NOVEL INVENTIONS. 



^P' Svbstitttte for Whenten Flour. 

HL* A medical gentleman, named Gouldson, residing near 
Manchester, has discovered a mode of separating and pre 
paring the farinaceous parts of such bulbous roots as 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, beet, &e,, and of converting it 
into fine llour. After a great variety of experiments, car- 
ried on wifh perfect success for nearly two yeara, this 
gentleman has obtained a patent for his process, which, if 
his report is in every respect correct, and that he really does 
produce good and nutritious bread, equal both in quality 
and colour to the purest white wheaten bread (which is 
positively asserted) the discovery may be considered to 
be of incalculable value ; for the quantity of farina to be 
obtained from ihe roots grown upon any given quantity of 
ground compared to that produced from the ears of wheat 
upon a similar space, must be greatly increased, the 
patentee says, twenty times at least. We hope to be 
enabled shortly to communicate more satisfactory infor- 
ination on this subject, and to speak from our own obser- 
vation. It will be six months before the patentee is called 
upon to communicate his process by enrolling his %peci- 

»fication. 

^P* Kneading Dough by Machinery. 

^^Tm large bakiug catablisbmcnts the kneading of dough for bread 
or biacuits, is attended with very great labour, and being per- 
formed by the hands and aometimes by the feet of men not par- 
ticalarly attentive to cleanliness, a convenient meachanical 
substitute for the manual labour of kneading, must in every 
point of view be desirable. 

It is not 8 little remarkable that at this time there are recently 
imported from Paris no less than foar differently constructed 
kneadini; machines, some of which have and thi; others are ex- 

K«ted to become the subjects of Patents in this? counlrj.— 
Vm,. JV.— Sk'ond Sotiis. 1 I 
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Thoe which we are acquainted with certainly possess the merit 
of simplicity ; and one of them which we have seen, and tasted 
the effects of, promises. ^p^r,^iDJQ^ to be a very valaable ap- 
pendage to the bake-house. 

The comparative superiority of one of these niacbines over 
the other appears to us obvious, but as none of them are yet 
fa|r\y^hefoi'e^t)ia public^ we are compelled to refrain fr^mide^ 
scription, hoping however that the subject will attract poliBc 
attention, as it will necessarily remove practices, which if gene- 
rally k^o^ii, would be universally reprobated. « r - 

N«to Vatent0 ^teAiO in 1829. 

To Francis Westby, of Leicester, in the county ot/iL^{ 
CQ^er, .oytler^ for his having invented certani imp^^^d' 
apparatus^ to be used for the purpose of whettwg'-pr 
sharpening the edges of the blades of razors^ pf^h|MifM> 
or :. other' cutting instruments. Sealed 26dj Kd^Xj=" 

2 months. : » i X - 

To John Marshall, of Southampton Street, . Siraiji^^ rfP 
th^ county of Middlesex, tea dealer, for his ne^v-hn^ntfed- 
method of preparing or making an extratit fVoflfl"j^liJ?H^, 
which he denominates Marshall's Extract .pf; vP^VW- 
IQth D/ec.-*-.2 months. -i ,!.i'.i: I - 

To Benjamin Gouldson, of Pendleton,' tie^'M&nchi^t^', 
in the county of Lancaster, surgeon, for his having, 497 
vented or found out certain mijpftoveinkkitB^m^^''iSBkriSt'~^ 
facturing of farina and, sugar from vegetabLe prQduc^(^i|r. 
14th Dec— ;-6 naonths. ., ;: ..-. ,.i :->.: ..mhiTUMO 

To Charles Derosne, of Leicester Square, in tHei!?dtiJ[(y 
or Middlesex, gentleman, in consequence of i^ 'coii^piji^ 
csLt\cffi,waL!ie tohimhy a certain foreignor.residing.Abiltai, 
an invention by himself, being in possession of^ti inventiflUJ 
for- -pertain improvements in extracting siigar or sy^^jgi^ 

frQ]p.pp9^j{j4fiiQ wd /QjU^exiSubeit^ces eontainhlgisiigai'viii^^ 
in refining sugar and syrups. 14th Dec. — ^2 Mdlhdis. '^^^ 
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1'. *nni»ui : <{]bilqmi8)0 

jfKntIr »atMi»s'"""""' ■"> "•'«'•■"' 

, ,^l-'.>>lri1 "ill ul iJJIUiasq 
GaaNTED IS JULY, AUQ. AND H^TC,. A85|«,.a«) SilT 

. II . ; «'ii>>><!<tn •'^iho ffill 

ToT.Grillot, Mines.fov ruled paper and a process tdflf^^ifl' 
,tlK loam for figured stalFs. S years, < ^|n>r 

— M. S. Silvant, Paris, for an apparatus to give liglit, he fll^fi^ 
" Silvaiit Lamp." 10 years. , , 

— S. P. Beleargey, Moirt, for a graduated powder horib. iS 

~~ A. F. Selligue, Paris, for a mechanical kncftding trougb. 
5 years. . ., ■ - 

— A. Lavaud, Pcrigucnc, for a simultaneous method of tetMcb^i 
litg'to read and write in tliree month?. 10 years, 

— <-J)ugtiit, Paris, for a mechanical 






lading trOUgli. IK - 
ithod of condensing and eyapo-. 



— C. Widder, Londoi 
rating liquids. la ; 

—: The .Count of Martinure, Paris, for a machine to jiropri"-' 
boats up a stream by the force of the current. 10 years- in i! 

— T. F. GoiTchoa, Lyons, for a method of weaving, caleHl&tfd 
% pi^i-eht the frauds of dyers. 5 years. , 

—i'BivJi Dufaost, Lyons, for a method of towing boaM liy 
CQm)}iping steam engines and horses, 15 years .<h',iu 

— LeDi^au, £. C. Paris, for a caiDpass to draw all kin4f ,^n 
ttfr*feJ lines. 5 years. 

— Joarbit, Paris, for a method of impressing clotb by (W* 
B^eBii of water. 5 years. i 1 1 

— P. Feirand, Paris, for a mechanical kneading trougb. j|Sl 

— Jl, IriBsgoi'aaeix, Paris, for varions kneading troughs.' ■*W 
years. .i, jy ;l 

— The brothel's Trotte' de la Roche, Mars, for a metho^ pl, 
pounding and softening hemp for spinning, 5 years. 

— .^m^sarB. Goulhier, Strasborg, for a fire engine. 8 yeari."! 

— J. F, Lecbartier, Dijon, for a mode of painting iii oil,iq4l|4^r, 
byiini, " Chrismntngraphy." 10 years. 

— i. Roche, Lyons, for a mechaoical boat for internal Uiviigtf-" ' 
tipa. , 15 years. . ^ ■■ i ■■" ■! . .-..:. u]. 

— The brothers Guy, Paris, for raachiucs to m^^ brea,d.. 15 
J^n,: ■ ■ ' ' 

— jAIilaiii,JiU], Paris, for an hydrostatic Itimp on Girard'a ■prW " 
cipic, .^yearo, i. 
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fSoM^Mlf Son- and Ck>. Tonloase, for a maekfeie 4o 
:.7/horst8y from a oArrage and to trig the wheels et tiMi^eame 
,;. iime.: 10 yiearar. 

— Bresson, Pari6> for a process of rendering porous Btones 
: solid and impenetrable to water. 15 years. , 

*^ L. Ribaud and J. Weerly, Lyons, for improTemeBts tii the 

machines called " Jaquarts" > - 

f^ A. Grillety Paris, for a way of employing hydrogen gas in 

the fusion t>f iron ore. 15 years. 
-^ VonoTeu Jan. Paris, for a doll to try men^s clothes ohi 5 

years. ' i 

-^ £. Felissent, Lyons, for a drying apparatus with thd sir 

warmed immediately from the fire. 15 years. 
T— P. Averty, Paris, for an hydraulically closed water clujset. 

5 years. i 

-r- Darche, Paris^ for various economical cooking and hca)ti»g 

afipitratas. 15 years. o 

— P. M. Albret, Aix, (Bouches du Rhone,) for a reeopMcle 
for unwinding silk in cods. 5 years. f - 

— Bodson and Son, M^zieres, for a method of prepariog.'eleft 
• iroA /or drawing. 10 years. ' / f. 

— A. C. J. Fournier, Pari?, for a bee-hive called byblm, 
,.<* Ruche naturalitbrme," (a naturally shaped hiveJ/^ 10 
. years. ■ •■• • 'In> 

?— T- Oxnard, Marseilles, for different modes of prepaiing 
brown and white sugar from the raw and green sorts;">' 15 
-.years- ■;•'=;. ^ 

— L. E. Tabari6, Montpellier, for an ceiiometri^ method' of 
determining the quantity of Alcohol contained in wfoesl'^' 10 
years. ' •'"••■) 

«— B. F. Guerin, Paris, for two hoops to be added to thtj''Kan- 
vas fire buckets now in use. ' *^ «• t ■ 

~ N. Bidremau, Lyons, for a machine to pfriiid atrdrhuH {{lats- 
ter, called by him a sifting or perforated mill. 5 yortrsl-*' 

— X. Joiirdaui, Altkirch, for a loom to weave all kiridsof sttfffs. 
5 years. • : 

— Lahore, Paris, for a system called by him •* LahoridI,** for 
mechanical kneading troaghs. 10 years. 

— E. F. Vidocq, St. Mand's, near Paris, for Vidocq paper aud 
pasteboard composed of amiraal, vegetable, and miner.fl sub- 
stances, called by him *• Tiles unsnscejitablo of deterioration 
fro«a wet or weather." 5 years. 

•— P. B. Barrow, Paris, for an economical sowing bag, called 

by him " Barrow's sowing bag. 10 years. 
•— A. E. B. M. Renaud de Vilback, Montpellier, for, a system 

of iron tail roads. 15 years. 
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vS'fl J. fiynie. Madden Passy, near Paris, tor an ap|>aFKtti9 to 
--. conFert Btagaant into ruunin^ water, without raieiiig it above 
ita natural level, and this by iimans of artificial thamclB made 
at the least loss of power possible. 16 years, 

— B. Pope, Paris, for a new uiccbanism and disposition of the 
chords applicable to different systems of piano-fortes. 10 

— M. Daninoa, Paris, for the manufacture of men's and women's 
hats BS well as caps (caaqucttes) in cotton and cloth, of all 
colours not plaited, to imitate leghorn, also for joiuiug silk 
stnffs to cloth or cotton. 10 years. 

— R. B. Beaudet, St. Miuxent, for an expeditious cooliiig tub 
calcniatcd for brewers, 3 years, 

— P. F. J, Wallestaes, Lisle, for a self elevating burean or 
desk- a years. 

— C. MetssonDJer, Paria, for a process to extract the colouring 
matter from dying woods and vegetables by means of steam. 
10 years. 

— A. Gall6, Paris, for an everlasting hitching chain. 10 

— J. A. Letellicr, Paris, for an hydraulic machine, called by 
bimitn " H ydrodynamic." 10 years. 

— Messrs. Guimberteau and 0. Lavigne, Paris, for what they 
call mnveahle supports with free movements for the axes and 
axletrees of carnages, to diminish friction and the necessity 
for grease." 5 years. 

— .1. Dubois ajid Co. Paris, for a machine to pick, peel, and 
ithiteu pepper, 5 years. 

— *- The brothers Levassonr, Paris, for an improved lamp socket 
called " socket with a anperpoaed stopper." 10 years. 

— The Counts Maudet and Sallier du Piu, Paris, for iDethods 
of manufacturing Chinese mother of pearl. 10 years. 

— r P. L. E.Guilliny, Lyons, for a method of giving a deter- 
mined length to skeins of silk which become separated on the 
winders in proportion as the opening proceeds. 10 years. 

— L. Lafont, Valence a' Agen, for a clock with irregular 
works, which he colls " Lafonfs Works." 5 years. 

— BronzBc, Paris, for an apparatus he calls " chimney with 
a inoveiibJo hearlh." 15 years. 

— The brothers Burat, Paris, for herniary bun dage3> with a 
fixed cushion and a moveable nud broken spring. 10 years. 

— Gerstner, Vienna, represented by Armonville, Paris, for 
two kinds of waggons to run on rail ways a little curved. 10 
years. 

— B. Soiisibf , Paris, for carriages with one wheel, callod by 
him " .Wcliennes." 15 years. 
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To L. T. Fiver, Paria, for a composition to be used in the. bath 
as well as for washing the hands, called by him "sdow white-'- 
3 years. 

— P. G. A. Guellemard Gruchet, and R. R. Philippe, Bolj 
for an oveu to bake economically bricks, plaster, lima, 
ttlee.. 10 years. 

— Taintnrier jun. Lyons, for a machine to prevent dyers from 
pilfering silk froia the pieces coufided to them. 5 yea^a., 

— ' C. A. Raymond, Paris, for a contrivance to open and cloee 
peroques at will. 5 ycais. 

— P. F. TouBsunt, Paris, ior a luck with turn and u half and 
with a double knob, named by bim " DicinimJc." S years. 

— G. Petzold, Paris, for a square cast iron piano-forte, open 
Ou every side and without a back. 10 years. 

— P. A. Frichot, Paris, for a process to make sheeting and 
Mosaic ornaments in artificial mablc. 5 years, 

— S. Schureuback, Friburg, represented by Marx Colmai,[f(»; 
a way of manufacturing white lead. , ,,,y 

— F. Germion, Paris, for a method of figuring very long ij 
there, fi years. isf^H 

— Andrieai, Paris, for a machine called by him a " spj;ep|4ap™ 
calcnlated for ppcling and spreadmg out hemp and fla*:,,,- J5 

— A. Kaufmann, Paris, for a file to cxtripatc corns ivop^,.^ffi 

— ^Lacoix Salmon, Pans, for improvements in violin iustc^ 
5 years. , ,^ ._ ^ 

— C.Girondet, Paris, for mechanical presses for typfl jtrij 
5 years. 

— J. M. Lapeyre, Pr6nfirou, for a moveable distiUiqgjafyi 
tus. 5 years. , ■; 

— P. A, Keyser, Strasburg, for a musical in^trumiyit,)^. 
" Bolion piano-fortes." 5 years. ..j^^ 

— J. F. N, Vourlaud, Lyons, for a process to mr^\s^<^\ 
water, (Ean de Colonge.) 5 years. ,.,,; 

— B. Giraud, Lamure, for an economical way of baking br( 
by means of three sorts of ovens warmed by pit-coal. 

— L. J, Acber, Morey, for a machine with only one head 
end two ribbons at the same time. S years. 

— T. Oxnard, Marseilles, for a method of refining brovu. fi 
white sugar from raw and green. 15 years. 

— P. Laroche, Paris, for a cooking apparatus he calls "< ' 
Ladies' Kitchen." 5 years. , ^_ 

— E. Ravigneaux, A. Delarothicrc, and F. Tavjot, Tro^jfJ 
a mode of knitting, called " The English." l6yearB,..,,tj 
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To P. C. DupoQt, Tropes, for a loom to make clastic knitting 
'With double meshes. 5 yeate. 

— B. Loche, Bordeaux, for a method of making wine. 5 
years. 

—^ X, Pilliot, Paris for an improved lamp socket. 5 years. 
— ^ Bottier Armand, Paris, for clogs with a diyisioo, three 
hinges, and Chinese shaped tips, he sails them " Chinese clogs" 
■ '5 years. 

— S. Lesoiird, Clichy la Oarenne, near Paris, for an instrument 
lie tialls a " Mute cleaver " to cut wood fuel, 5 years. 

— T. B. MoudoD, T6K6nas, and F. Payre, St. Eticnue, for the 
lireparation of a matter to be used in silk ribbon weaving, ft 

— iJ'F. Jonbert, Paris, for a method of purifying tallow. 10 

years 
— !■' J, A. Fonzi, Paris, fo 

without smoke or smell. 10 yea 
— i'itte^srs. Marret and Cordier, Paris, for frames and household 

embellishments in metal and of every dimension. 15 years. 

— J. P. Praget, Aix (Bouchcs du Rhone) for a distilling ap- 
paratus. 10 years. 

— J: Harris, Paris, for improvements in the construction of 
Spheres, applicable to water wheels taking the current from 
underneath, as well as to the wheels of steam ajid mechanical 

^^ tfissplS, as a nautical propeller. 16 years. 

^^^ J. (.:. Ventrass, Paris, for improvements in the construction 

^H -^f 'bt^ToWs for forges, foundcries, and chambers. 1 5 years. 

^^^ Coulaux sen. and Co. Molsheim, for improvements in coffee 

^H^il-l^:'' 10 -years. 

^^E-O. Pacqueur, Paris, for a new modification of steam engine, 

^^L tfntf«a arrangement of boilers, for refining sugars in general, 

^^f as well as making them from heet root. 

— Al'de Boilssard, Toulon, for improvements in Gerard's lamp. 
10 years. 

— J.- 'M, C; Dugurt, Paris, for a method of composing and 
printing church and other music. 15 years. 

— 'A. M. Velleret, Paris, for a method of rendering the stocks 
^wheels moreable by the elasticity of the spokes. 10 years. 

— A. F. Dearey, Paris, for electric machines either of one or 
both fluids. & years, 

— Goninaen. Paris, for an improved dibble seed bag. 5 years, 

— C. L. Petit, Paris, for an instrument he calls " felifer " to 
thread needles- 5 years. 

— £. Lasgorsing, Paris, for sundry mechanical kneading 
troughs. lOyears. 

~- O- Lutel, Paris, for applying horse hair to the purposes of 
^^ clothing. 10 years. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ou&^ anxiety to ^plAOO' be&»re oar readers as eaiiy as poaiiUA liw. 
whole of the Evidence taken in the House of CommoiiB. ontbe. 
Laws of Patents, has necessarily contracted the space w)klch 
should have been occupied in reporting I^itdnts, and also conqwl- 
led us. to ne^ept the ^vouts of several. Correspondents ; . we shaM 
however endeavbur, in -bur next, to approf^ate greater sjplace to 
these subjects. 
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Abt. VI. — On thk Rhpoet of tbb Patbnt-law Cohmitteg. 
To the EditorB of the London Journal of Arts, fyc. 

Gentleuen, — I have perused the masB of evidence elicited 
and pablishcd by this Committee of Enquiry with an attention 
proportioned to the deep interest 1 feel in the subject of their 
labours. Vhe importance and extent of the information derived 
from the witnesses, and the documents presented — form ample 
claims for the mature deliberation of Parliament, and for the 
most decided and early amelioration of a system, every portion 
of which is now publicly proved to be utterly incompatible with 
the interests of a manufacturing and commercial state, com- 
pletely at variance with the common policy of any government, 
and totally contrary to the established rules of protection to 
individual rights and property. Whatever terras— from expe- 
rience of the extended evil of this system— I have used in de- 
scribing its multiplied and various anomalies, extravagancies. 
Vol. rV. — Secumd S«iib». « k 
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and impositions, thoae terms are borne out to the very letter 

by the evidence, separate and united, of a number of respect- 
able individuals, in various stations and occupations, who, how- 
ever they differ upon some main features of remedy, have uni- 
versally shewn and acknowledged the extent of the evil, and 
the necessity of its immediate and efficient correction. 

To attempt the classification of the innumerable facts stated 
in the report and connected documents, under their proper 
heads of injiirions operation, would indeed be an Elerculean 
task, the exemplification would probably occupy the whole of 
your Journal for two years to come, — long' before which period 
I trust this comphcated system of wrong will he shaken to ils 
foundation, and its ruins form a mere historic notice. The 
Report itself should be read by every man engaged in the pro- 
secntion of discoveries, and the advancement of the arts. 

But there are some matters brought to light of such peculiar 
and antic * extravagancy, that I may be allowed your editorial 
licence to perform their requiem before they arc consigned lo 
the " tomb of ilic Capnlets." We will refer to the several 
stages of the Petition, and subsequent documenis, as described 
by Mr. Abbott, a gentleman iu the Potty Bag Office (Report,' 
p. 47, et seq.) Mr. Attorney General's classic productioo, 
called the " Bill," changes its cognomen, for the purpose of 
shewing its activity in collecting the fees, as fantastically as 
Harlequin does his dress. It is " Mr. Attorney General's Bill," 
as the proper father — then " The King's Bill," by adoption — 
then the " Signet Bill," by grace — then the " Privy Seal Bill," 
without grace ; but now comes the legerdemain par excellence; 
it is not converted into " My Lord Chancellor's Bill," yet the 
fees to the old Hanaper and to Mr. Deputy Hanapcr, its trusty 
custos, arc converted out of the patentee's pocket to the 
amount of 8/. 4#., although there is not a single official act, 
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done, 110, not even a scratch of the pen for the cxtravagaut 
eharge ; nor does Mr. Deputy even make hia appearance oq 
behalf of himself and the " Hanapcr." How thea is the huBi- 
ness managed ? Mr. Ahbott explains it. He says (p, 49), 
" The Bill originally used to pass auother stage, which is uow 
dispensed with ; ituaed togo totheHauaper — to pay the Hanaper 
fees on it," (an important public object, no doubt) ; " it is 
not now taken to the Hanaper Office." The reader's unmystl- 
fied intellect will naturally draw the inference, that as the Bill 
was forme rly_taken to the Hanaper to pay the Hanaper fees on it, 
and that as this stage of the bnaincss is now dispensed with, 
the fees arc necessarily dispensed with. A conclusion from 
sound premises may be very logical whcre_/ee» do not form the 
corollary ; e- g. " but the Lord Chancellor's officer, the Clerk 
of the Patents at the Great Seal; receives the Hanaper fees, 
and pays them over." So that even the formal ceremonial 
of the old Hauapef's state is dispensed with, the majesty of 
the Great Seal is proved by its own officers to consist in re- 
ceiving fees, and the intellect and labour of the community are 
to be taxed for keeping up this pretty farce ! ! If this he not 
nnhluehing charlatanism, I do not know what is. I believe 
that upon farther investigation the whole family of " State and 
Chancery Becipea" will he found as unessential to the actnal 
security of an invention, and the ordinary business of life, as 
is this admirable instance of additional protection given to a 
patent by its not passing to the Hanaper, in order to pay the 
Hanaper fees. 

An extension of the patent to the colonics " is attended with 
no extra trouble, nor is tlkere any separate document," only au 
addition to the prayer of the petition of the words, " and 
all your Majesty's plantations and colonics abroad." For this 
heavy duty, the copying of eight words — nearly 6/. are charged 
at tlie Secretary of State's and other offices 1 ! ! 

The courtly minuet dances performed by the petition, war- 
I'ants, report, &c. for an Irish patent, between Loudon and 
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Dublin, occupying with their eccentric fantasias nearly six 
mouths (even Bometimcs twelve mouths), " to the immineot 
danger and in some instances the utter destruction of the Irish 
patentee's right," are strongly and correctly described by 
Mr. Abbott. He says, (p. 51) witb the proper fcclinga of ^ 
man intent upon the interests of his employers, " I have often 
had occasion to remonstrate on the danger likely to arise from 
that delay, and 1 have pressed it in every way I could, bnt I 
could never get a patent (Irish) in less than five or six monlbs 
there." 

Now what is the real occasion of this delay ? The retention 
and performance of unessential frivolities, for the purpose of 
keeping up the payment of Ibe fees. As I have before ob- 
served, fantastic operations, and the consequent cltum for fees, 
are interwoven witb and integral to tbe principle of issuiug pa- 
tents. For tbe fullest proof of this assertion, I will refer the 
reader to the titles and charges of the several officers and things 
officially concerned in, or presumed to be essential to, the issoe 
of patents, as exhibited in the three echedulea of charges for 
English, Scotch, and Irish patents, as deUvercd in by Mr. 
M. Poole, of the Attorney General's Bill Office (vide p. 87, 88). 
In each case there are petitions, references, warrants, and re- 
ports. What service the references, warrants, and reports are, 
except for tbe gathering in of fees, the manly evidence of 
Mr. W. Newton will shew. He says, " Mr, Attorney General 
reports that he has esamiued this subject, (upon petition) and 
thinks it will be for the benefit of the country that the King 
should grant the patent, whereas we all know that the Attorney 
General is otherwise occupied, and that he is not ut all ac- 
quainted with any more than the petition." If this view he 
correct, what other pui'pose do these reports, references, and 
the warrants directing them to be made, serve — than to swell 
the amount of oppressive charges upon inventors. But they are 
integral to the " State" of the great and little, and privatc- 
jtublic, — and puhltc-privat^, and lubfitituted, and nou-suhsti- 
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tuted Seals. So luug as tbiB useless parade of seals aad war- 
raiila is conceded as being essential to the security of an 
invention — so long must the fees be provided for the of&cei's 
employed. Bevevse the proposition and say, the fees shall 
not be paid — enact that thei/ are not necessary for the 
security of an invention — the most zealous advocates of the 
system will become sainted converts to the position I ad- 
vocate — the utter inutility as respects the public, of subjecting 
inventors to all these " State -nothings," Abolish all tbe fees 
to the " things," and it will be soon found that the ordinary 
concerns of life may be very well conducted without their 
agency. 

It may be asked what official document I would substitute 
for a patent, for the security of inventors, and to what forme 
the claimant of such security must be subjected. Previous to 
stating my views upon this important bearing of tbe subject, 
I would request attention to a few preliminary positions, and. 
the reader's fair unbiassed consideration of tlicm before he re- 
jects the substitute I propose. I have demonstrated in a 
former letter, tbat the principle of the law of England ac- 
knowledges that there is as inherent property in intellectual 
labor, independent of, and distinct from the organized matt^. 
or form in which it maybe exhibited; and that when such 
labour and skill are actually embodied, the law considers arerj 
such production as a property entitled to its protection. I had 
uot then seen the excellent declaration which precedes tbe 
enactment of the French patent laws — (Report App. D.), it. 
would form a beautiful model for a preamble to tbe act whicl^ 
we trust will ameliorate our system. The French declaratiqn 
asserts and announces the broad principles upon which aloue> 
(in ray hamble judgment), any amendment can be effected in 
our patent laws, that shall combine tbe true interests of the 
public with the just rights and reasonable claims of inventors. 
^ After the opening forms, it runs thus, " Considering that every 
new idea, the manifestation or development of which may be- 
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come useful to society, belongs originally to him wlio has 
couceived it, and that it would be to attack tlie righta of man 
in their essence not to regard a discovery in industry, (i. e. in 
ufleful arts and manufactures) as the property of its author ; 
considering at the same time, how much the want of a positive 
and authentic declaration of this truth may have contributed 
hitherto to discourage French industry, by occasioning the 
emigration of many distinguished artists, and by causing a great 
number of new inventions, from which this empire ought to 
have drawn the first advantages, to pass to foreign countries, — 
considering in short, that all the principles of justice, of public 
order, and of national interest, require imperatively that for 
the future the opinion of French citizens respecting this 
species of property should be fixed by a law, which shall 
protect and render it sacred, — It is deecred as follows ;" — &c. 

Here are principles of legislation announced — sound, broad, 
efficient, ail-pervading principles that excite the warm sympa- 
thies of the benevolent mind — that flash upon the tinderatand- 
ing with joyous conviction — that captivate the imagination 
with a beau-ideal of elevation and dignity and benignity in 
Government — and that lead the people to cordial, cheerful, and 
something like filial obedience to institutions framed for their 
real protection, and evident advantage; principles of legislation 
that triumphantly assert and support the rights of man, and 
firmly establish justice, public order, and national interests. 
Would to God that governments could see generally that it is 
only upon such principles that men ought to be governed — [hat 
upon such principles authority and obedience form an indis- 
soluble compact. All the " Whereases" of the thousands of 
British acts of Parliament which have passed since the Bill of 
Bights, do not contain one thousandth part of the cheering 
announcement which adorns this preamble ; it should be placed 
in letters of solid gold in both onr Houses for their future 
guidance iu legislation. I hope I may be excused for offem; 
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this hint — from every appearance of tbe times, it may become 
very service able. 

Now let any rational and nnbiassed mail determina witli him- 
self, whether the principles announced in the preamble of the 
French law of patents, should or should not be the guides for 
the legislative amendment of our own. I think every such man 
must acknowledge, that those principles should aione form the 
basis of our enactments for the security of inventions. If so, 
the entire system of patents under the seals, with its o£Gces, 
proceedings, antiquated claims, heavy fees, and useless formali- 
ties, cannot form the basis of a real protection to inventive 
talent, because it is a system of exclusion to all who cannot 
afford the foes, and pay the expenses of the numerous forms — 
always considering those fees and formalities essential and in- 
tegral to the issue of patents under the seals. The rights of 
poor inventors cannot be protected by any modification of 
the present laws of patents. 

Patents and the formalities of obtaining them are suitable to 
state occasions only ; the fees and the duties performed or un- 
performed, do not in those instances affect the gaining of sub- 
aifltence or property by labour and ingenuity. But patents 
under the seals, are in their very nature and constitution unfit 
for the ordinary purposes of commercial pursuits; discoveries 
and inveutions must be considered in the present state of the 
world B3 commercial pursuits. Protection to property in in- 
ventions, therefore, should be given by a single document in 
the simplest form, and procurable with the least possible delay, 
trouble and expense. This course will alone equally protect 
and render sacred the property of the poor as well as the rich. 
It could never have been contemplated by the framers of the 
act of monopoly in 1623, that patents for inventions would be- 
come a source of extravagant emolument to the Crown and 
Chancery of&cers ; or that the forms, questions, and decisions 
^^tkiting to patent property iu inventions, should in time gene- 
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rally affect the most important maimfacturing and commA 
interests of this vast Empire. 

Mr. Wyatt states that only one or two patents were obtained' 
in the time of King James. (Report p. 103.) Is the Appendix B! 
p. 216, there is an account of all the patents for inventions 
granted in England, from the time of King Charles 2d. In ten 
years, from 1673 to 1884, forty-seven patents were issued; 
average under five per anntim. In four years of James 2d. 
eighteen patents ; average four and half. In William and"Mary 
188D to 1701, thirteen years, oni: hundred and five patents ; 
average eight. It is observable that during three years in the 
beginning of their reign, the annual issue averages twenty ; during 
the last three years of William, only three: the cause of 
such a gieat decline may be worth asceitaiiiiug. The first 
year of Queen Anne and also her ninth absolutely left the great 
Hanaper, its Officers, and those of the state without a single 
invention -patent fee ; poor gentlemen, they must have been ab- 
solutely starving, if the state had not otherwise provided for 
them. Two other years of Anne only produced one patented 
invention each, and the average of her twelve years was but 
two per annum, 26 patents only being issued ; whether she dis- 
couraged all art and invention, or whether the lawyers discoun- 
tenanced it — " Othello's occupation was gone ;" the great and 
little seals were not then in request for the protection of industry. 
Their officers would have forgotten their callmg, and the old 
Hanaper would have rotted, for want of fees to repair it, had 
it not been for a few elevations of Commoners to the peerage, 
and political grants of crown lands to favorites. During thir- 
teen years of George Ist, from 1714 to 1726, ninety one patents 
were sealed ; average seven. In the reign of Ocorge the Sd, 
from 1727 to 17*9, a period of thirty three-years, two hundred 
and fifty four patents ; average seven and a half. 1 will di- 
vide the long reign of his late Majesty into three periods, for 
the purpose of showing the progression of applicatifnia ibr 
pateats. — 
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IJfiD to 1779 .■ 20 ycara 488 patents ; average 24 J per ann. 

1780 to 1799 ..20 Ills 5S 

1800 to 1819 - 20 2038 102 

During the present reign. 

1820 to 1828 .. 8 1318 • 146 . . 

From a careful perusal of tlie above calculation, it is evident 
that at the rate of about 70/. per English patent which is re- 
ceived by the several officers in charges and fees, regular and 
extra, (independent of the stamp duties and agents' charges,) 
an enormously increasing tax is levied npon inventors in support 
of a system which is totally inapplicable to their occasions, and 
most onerous in its formalities. The Iriali and Scotch pa- 
tents issued, are about thirty-four per annum, made up pre- 
cisely of the same absurd duties, no-duties, extravagant charges, 
and antiquated pretensions. Id the Scotch " suhatitution" for the 
Great Seal, besides the warrants, reference, and report amonnt- 
iug to 20/. there are M.M. the director, 15/. clerk, "Jl 10#. 
translator, another director, servant, livery-and-lace, and extras 
in my Lord Advocate's department, altogether 25/. Oa. J^d. ; 
then the Great Seal's '' substitute," my Lord keeper 6/. 13a. 4i/.; 
deputy, 2/. 10«; usher and appendee, another deputy, wax, extras 
&c. &c. total, IS/. 0». 9^d. These Scotch are close reckoners. 
I suppose the odd half-penny fees are of high antiquity. All 
this is without English and Scotch agencies, joumies, stamps, 
&c. Indeed in the article of stamp duties, the Scotch patent ia 
particularly favoured ; an English patent pays in duties ta 
government the excessive sum of 41/. 4s. total; the Irish 
26/. 3». 4d.; the Scotch patent goes comparatively scot-free, it 
pays in stamp duties total only til. lOs. yet it is at least as se- 
cure as the others are. Bigh duties are therefore not essen- 
tial to the security of a patent, as those sophi appear to think, 
who state, that for the interests of patentees they see no objec- 
tion to the price of patents being higher. Upon the same logi- 
cal princijile, it would be for the interest of bread-eaters, tliat 
bread should be higher, and for those who want blankets, shanls, 
_ Vob. IV.— Second Srbies. l l 
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coate, shoes, &c. that they should pay 50 per cent, more than 
they do, for those articlee. 

We arc certainly progressing in the axioma of political eco- 
iiomyj and may possibly find, as oni' intellectual gas lights bum 
dearer, that it will tend to the incitement of industry and the 
extension of commerce, that government should take ail the 
proceeds for state purposes. Tlie population will thea have 
only the tronble of enjoying gratis the hecatombs of roast beef 
Mid libations of ale provided without their care by a paternal 
government, as did the old Romans when their Consuls, Caesars 
and Pheczars opened the public granaries, and set the fountains 
running with pure Tuscan Juice, in commemoration of « i ^ 

accouchement, or the deification of a horse. 

I am led to these observatioDS by the conflicting views of 
several of the witnesses before the Committee, upon the subject 
of the price or cost at which a patent for inventions should be 
fixed. The extraordinary position, and to my uninfovmed judg- 
ment — the irrational grounds, which the advocates of high priced 
patents take may be allowed by your indulgenee to form the 
subject of a future communication. When this most itBpor- 
Innt feature of the investigation is disposed of, I purpose laying 
before the public the general outlines of my proposal for the 
efficient and cheap secnrity of all property in tnventiODS, open 
one plain, broad, just, and aU-embraoiog principle, via. that ail 
property in inventions is efjually sacred and entitled to aneqtiA 
protection from the law. Your's, &c. 

VINDICATCm. 



Art. VII. — Mr. Ame, on an Imsthuhent for Illi 
TING TUB PBiNCtPLSS Of Rechaction. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, ^ 
Gentlemen, — I beg leave to propose, through the me^nn 
of your Journal, a. simple mechanical contrivance or instrument, 
which I think might be very usefully employed for the purpow 
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of illustrating the piinciples of icfractioo in a geneial way ; it 
would be particularly useful to teachers of the science of op- 
tics ami to those who give public lectures. Your inscition of 
the dcBcrip'tion and Hgure in your scientific work, will particu- 
larly oblige, 

GcntlemeD, your's, 

J. R. Aris. 
Sun Pite Office. 

Let a, b, fig. ©, Plate X. represent the boundary of two 
transparent mcdianiB, the upper one rare and the lower deusc, 
the lines d, c, a ray of light incident at c, — c, h, the refracted 
ray — a, f, S, a, a circle the radius equal to c, tf, — i, c,f, the 
ajiglc of incidence ; h, c, s, the augle of refraction ; d, m, the 
sine of the angle of incidence, and n, k, the sine of refraction. 

Any angle of incidence and the proportion that the sine of 
reft'action bears to the sine of incidence in any medium being 
given, the angle of refraction may be found mechanically by 
the instrument represented in the plate, where/", g, — g, h, and 
h, c, represent three levers all equal to the radius CjJ", and con- 
nected together by the centres _/", g, h, and c, which with the 
radius c,_/", forming the parallelogram c, /, g, h, one side of 
which g, h, havmg a groove down the middle of it ; d. c, I, a 
lever equal to the diameter of the circle o, /, 6, *, having a 
number of holes or divisions from c, to /, — f, a screw which 
passes through one of the holes, and also into the groove in the 
side g, h, of the parallelogram, or what would be preferable, a 
slider with a screw to pass into the groove in g,h. 

Now to determine the positiwi of the refracted ray, for ex- 
ample, in passing from air into water, the sine of refraction 
being |, or T5 of the sine of incidence, place the pin in the 
hole vhich stands against | or 75, and letting it also pass iMo 
the groove in g, h, or move the slider till the pin stand against 
the division 7fl, then move the lever, d, c, I, to the angle of 
incidence, the end d, describing the arch of the circley, d, but 
the point p, moving in the arch of the circle q,p, r, which is 
|, or 75 of the radius of tlio circle a, d,f, the sine o, p, of the 
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angle *, <r, p, will also be | or, 75 of the sine rf, «i, of the 
angle rf, c, /. 

Now the use of the parallelogram is to transfer the sine o^p, 
from its place in the circle qy py r, to n^h, in the circle e, h, h, 
which takes place in consequence of the side gy h, being always 
parallel to the diameter Sy Cy fy and the point h, being always 
in the circumference of the circle Sy hy b, the side c, hy of the 
parallelogram will therefore always represent the refracted ray ; 
and if the lever dyC, ly be moved with any given velocity ^ the 
side Cy hy of the parallelogram will move with the correspond- 
ing velocity of the refracted ray ; the point hy being always in 
the circumference of the circle Sy hy hy and always f, or 75 of the 
distance of the point dy from the diamef er Sy Cy f. 

When the lever dy c, ly coincides with the surface a, by of the 
medium, the angle of refraction will be the greatest. When 
the line h, c, represents the incident ray, and is placed so as to 
make the refracted ray Cy dy coincide with the surface a, by 
then the angle 8y Cy hy is the greatest that a ray of light will 
pass out from the dense medium to the rare. If the angle be 
greater it will not pass out at all, being totally reflected, the 
angle of reflection being equal to the angle of incidence. 

Those parts of the instrument that represent the incident 
and refracted rays, may be in front of a wooden plane painted 
black, and the other parts may either be coloured black, or 
placed behind the plane with a communication through the 
centre to the parts in front. 

When the boundary of the two mediums is a curve, as in 
fig. 10, one of these instruments may be applied to each point 
of incidence in the curve, the line fy Sy coinciding with the 
perpendiculars to the curve at the points of incidence c ; the 
levers d, c, in this figure represent divergent rays incident at e, 
which by refraction are rendered parallel. If the levers dy e, 
be placed in any other position as parallel and convergent, the 
levers c, hy will always represent the corresponding refracted 
rays whether they be either divergent, parallel or convergent. 
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N Lkvers, of the town of Nottingham, Machinist, 
for his having invented or found out certain Improve- 
ments in machinery for making Lace, commonly caUe^ 
L " Boifi/n wei."— [Scaled ISth December, IS28. 
Wf SPECIFICATION. •_, 

" These impToTemeuts in machiDery for making lace 
consist in a certain combination and arrangement of mccli- 
anism to be adapted to laee machines, constructed upon 
the prioclple commonly called or known by the name of 
Lever's principle, which improvements are designed to 
communicate the required raorementB to all the working 
parts of the machine from any rotatory first-mover, in- 
stead of actuating the parts by hand as heretofore. 

" As the movements of all the working parts of an or- 
dinary Lever's machine are well understood by practical 
mechanics, it is unnecuBsary for me to explain the con- 
structions and motions of those parts by which the threads 
are twisted and the meshes of the net formed ; I shall 
thtirefore merely describe the new mechanism by which 
the several parts of tlie machine are put in operation, by 
means of any rotatory firsl-mover; referring to the same 
by their respective name, as already known. The draw- 
ings hereto attached, (see Plate X.) do not represent a 
perfect machine, but only the frame and the principal 
working parts to which motion is to be communicated 
when the machine Is put in operation either by hand or 
rotatory power. Fig. 1, is a front view of the machine 
with the improvements shown, attached to the difi'crent 
parts to which they are intended to give motion. Fig. 2, 
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is the right hand «nd view. Fig. 3, is a section taken 
transrersely through 6g, I, at the dotted line a, a, and 
hg, 4, is a sectioQ taken in the same direction at b, b; 
a, is a rotatory shaft, to which motion is to be communi-. 
cated by a rigger b, and band leading from a steam engine 
or any other first-mover, or by the crank rod c, to be driven 
by hand. At the end of this shaft there is a spur wheel 
d, taking into a similar wheel e, which last mentioned 
wheel is locked to the principal crank shaft /, but occa- 
sionally turns loosely npon it as its axle. There is affixed 
to this wheel e, a pinion g, taking into a larger wheel k, 
upon the lower shaft i. The rotation of the crank shafty, ac- 
tuates the parts called the joints of the machine and all 
the parts connected to them, by which the threads are 
twisted to form the meshes of the-net. 

The rotation of the shaft i, g'lyea the proper motion 
of the point bars for taking up the twist, and of the pusher 
bars for dividing the bobbins and carriages, 

In the operations of a Lever's machine, it is well known 
that there are five impelling actions given at distinct in- 
tervals, four of them by the hands of the operator for the 
purpose of forming the twist, and the fifth by the foot 
upon a treadle for effecting the taking up and dividing; 
consequently the shaft y, which drives the mechanism 
for producing the twist, must turn four times to effect ils 
objects, and then remain quiescent while the shaft i, is 
moving the point bars and dividing. 

Having thus described generally the principal move> 
ments of the machine, I now proceed to explain the man- 
ner of effecting the interrupted movement of the shaft /: 
that is the means by which it is made to revolve fout 
times, and then to stand still for a space of time equal 
to one revolution. 

There is affixed to the crank shaft/, the guide piece k^^ 
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carrying abolt /, which bolt is forced ontwards by a spring; . 
the outer end of this bolt /, takes into a staple m, fixed to 
the side of the wheel e, ae in figs. 5, and 6, and by that 
means the shaft f, and the wheel e, are locked together . 
consecjuently when so connected the cratilc shaft y, re* 
volvea with the wheel e, which is the case doling four 
successive revolntions, 

Iq the section fig. 3, the cranks n, n, are shown con- 
nectcd by the pieces o, o, to the elongated arms of the 
joints p, p, and as the cranks revolve they move the 
Joints backward and forward, and gi\e the required mo- 
tion to all the parts connected thereto, by which the 
twisting of the threads is effected. 

After every fourth revolution of the wheel e, one of the 
tappets g, q, comes in contact with the pin or stud 
r, on the spring bolt /, as shown in fig. 7, and as they pass 
the centres it raises the bolt out of the staple m, and the 
wheel aod pinion being now unlocked, turn freely round 
on the crank shaft, leaving the shaft stationary, and con- 
setjuently the working parts quiescent. At this time a 
cam », on the shaft t, near the middle of the machine, acta 
against the lever t, (see fig. 4,) which lever is connected 
by a pin aod slot to the bar u, sliding through guide 
pieces, and by the raising of this lever the end of the bar 
M, is brought ap behind the back landing bar v, and holds 
it steadily while the carriages are divided ; at the same 
time also, another cam m, on the same shaft workbg 
against the lever x, raises tiie vertical shding bar y, and 
its end, acting against the bent arm attached to the back 
pusher bar ;;, gives it the required motion for dividing the 
carriages. Whan the wheel e, has performed ao entire 
ravolutioD sliding upon the crank shaft, the inclined plain 
of the staple ni, passing under the end of the bolt, allows 
the bolt to slip into the hole or socket of the staple, by 
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which the crank shaft and the wheel are n^ain locket 
^ether, and contiDue so for tlie next foi 
so on. Figs. 2, and 8, being views of the end of the ma- 
chines, shew the manner of working the point bars by cams 
and levers, and the Dawson's wheel for giving- the lateral 
or slogging motions to the guide bars and comb bars ; but 
these last mentioned parts are not claimed as forming any 
part of my present invention. — Inrolled in the Rolls 
Chapel Office, June, 1829. 
Specification drawn by W. Newton. 
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.To Isaac Brown, of Gloucester Street, Cler/cenweff, 
the county of Middlesex, Watch Maker, for certain 
Improvements applicable to JVatches, and other A 
logical Machines. —[Sealed 23d September, 1829J 

The objects proposed under this Patent arc, 1st, a metl 
winding up the works of a watch or other time-keeper, wi 
a key, by means of a connection between tbe besel of the 
that is, the ring which holds the glass, and the going barrel, or 
the going fusee ; 2d, certain modes of connecting these watches 
or time-keeper with an alnrm, in order to discharge the alariti 
at any given time ; and 3dly, a contrivance by which the esse 
of a watch is rendered neater in appearance, by dispensing 
with the knuckle joint, at which it is uaually opened. The 
invention is shewn in Plate XI. and is described in the folloi 
words : — 






SPECIFICATION. 
" My improvements consist, in the first place, of a 
mechanical arrangement applicable to winding up watches, and 
other horological machines, and the manner in which the same 
is produced, applied, and carried into effect, is as follows : — 
When the watch to be wound is what ia termed a going barrel, 
my contrivances applicable thereto will be best understood fey 
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referring to fig. 1, which reprcscnta a watch with a goinj bar- 
rel, to which my invention is applied, the dial being removed, 
that the new works may be seen ; a, is the barrel ratchet, 
which keeps up the maintaining power. It is larger than is 
generally made use of, in order to gain power ; b, is the click 
that takes into the ratchet, and prevents its return, and c, is 
tbc click spring : d, d, h the winder corresponding with the 
teeth of the ratchet, consisting of a circular rim, with an in- 
ternal circular ratchet a. 

The winder is generally made of steel, about half the thick- 
ness of the space between the pillar plate and dial, (bnt it may 
be made of brass or any other hard mettle that will stand.) 
The winder is let into the bezel of the case, and when the be- 
zel is properly attached to the watch-case, the winder should 
be just free of tho pillar plate, and is fastened to the bezel by 
means of screws or pins, or it may be cemented as most con- 
venient. The squares, at e, e, e, are small studds to support 
the dial at its proper distance from the pillar plate. The 
small circles elose to the squares represent the holes to receive 
the dial feet, which may be pinned in the ordinary way, or it 
maj be secured by a screw through the face of the dial ; the 
connection of the bezel and the fashion of the caso will be bet- 
ter seen at lig. 29, where I have given a seclioii of the caae, 
that it may be better understood. 

In this figure a, a, is the bezel, having a projecting rim un- 
derneath, at 0, o, the out-side edge of whieh is turned with a 
slant in tlie form of a dove-tail, and fits Into a groove in tho 
case at :', i. The bezel is represented as raised out of the 
groove that it may be the better seen. 

The way in which the bezel is prevented from rising out of 
its bed, when the watch is together, is by means of three or 
more screws, as represented at p, passing through the edge of 
the case at equal distances ; the points of which come against 
the slanting edge, or dove-tail of the underneath projecting 
rim of the bezel and prevents its rising out, and at the same 
time allows the bezel to be moved round. 

Vol.. IV.— Srcond Siries. K tL 
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I soiKi^time3 use three steel 8tu4.S9 as I'jepresei^t^'f d f^^igfgt 
fig. 1, w;hich are screwed to the plate, and projeiqt .oyer tl^ 
winder so as to let the. winder moye easy; jb^ fig. .29, is the 
barrel ratchet ; c, e, the winder ; cf , the movemifint pltvte : e^ the 
bottom of ^he case, >nd gy the ^It^s. 7<fow ^by ez^a^ifiixfifff^ 
£g. 1, it will he mA^ni %h^i wjtiien ^the bezel oi the case h^kj 
^to which the winder d^ d, is ajOixed) is moye^ rip^und in ja ji^- 
cular direction, from right to,left, the teeth .<^fj;fie,>^iii^e^ will 
take into the teeth of the ratchet a, which is fixed on the Muare 
of the barrel arbour, and wi^. cause. the barrel arjjppx JtQ^arn 
and the main spring of the watch, to be wound up. 

But when my contriyanc^s are to .be applied to t^e ^(^aiS^ 
up of a fusee watch, it makes a material alterjBjti^n, a9 jit vUl ^ 
clearly understood by reference to the fig. 2. 

In .this instance a, 0,. is the wilder with internal \9rbeel-teeth; 
by is the winding whed, which reyc^lves on ^ £n^aU.lH^]pr cy- 
linder, rising from a steel plate,. let iuto the j^ill^r plate. ^ tj^ 
watch and secBxed by three screws, so.t^i^t the c]f|^n^ 4j^ 
not project higher than the plate mpre i;han t}}e thi^lpiie^s fltf 
the bottom of the, winding w^eel ; fig. 3, is ^ perspec^ye ^^y 
of the steel plate with its cylin^^er ; ^g. 4, ijs a det^l^^d .m^ 
of the winding wheel yrith its c)ick and spring, an^ ^j^. {^, is .{i 
sectjon of the same. Now it will be seen by ref^^enp^ tf> $^* % 
that the square of the fusee comes t|irough the cyji^d^r, (on 
which the winding, wheel revolyes) and rises so pauc)^ aboye it 
as to receive the winding ;'atchet e, whiph is fi^ed uPPli the 
{Square and secured by mean3 of a pin through the qnd. 

J would here observe, that the winding rafqhet is pi^ffM^tly 
free of the winding wheel, so that wh^n the winding, wheel 
click is removed or lifted out of the teeth pf th^ ratc)i^t ^9 ^^ 
will allow the fusee to move in any direction. Now it wiU he 
evident that when the |)ezel of the watch (to which the fV^9^ 
is attached) is moved round from left to right, the teet^ of Jfiic 
winder, acting in the winding whee}, will cause it to reyjcdve on 
the cyUnde.r, ^nd the click of the winding. wheel falUng into 
the winding ratchet, will cariy the ratchet roiled alsp, f bjch, 
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\JBi//^'-Biei npt^ the fuscc square, will wind up tlie mftin epring 

yf^en the watch is thus wound up, unless the click of th* 
winding wheel I, is lifted out of the winding ratchet e, the 
watch cannot go. Ttheicfore raise the click in the following man- 
ner : d, d, are two steel studs, a side view of one of which is 
^ven at fig: 6, they are screwed to the plate and project over 
the \riiiding wheel in an oblique direction, as shewn in fig. 2 ; 
the points of these studs being free of the winding wheel click- 
The nibs at the points bear lightly on the bottom of the wind- 
ing wheel, and prevent it rising off the cylinder. There is 
also, projecting from the point of the click, a fine circular 
springi the extremity of which stands further from the centre 
than the click or click-spring, (as seen at fig. 4,) consequently, 
during the operation of winding, this spring is bent inward as 
it passes either of the studs ; but if the bezel be turned in an 
opposite direction, or from right to left, the nib of either stud 
takes inside the said spring and lifts the click out of the wind- 
ing ratchet, and when the point of the stud comes in contact 
wtth the porat, or end of the click, it will go no further in 
that direction. I also put a pin in the winding wheel, at a lit- 
tle distance from the click, to prevent its being lifted too high. 

By reference to fig, 4, it will he seen that the small spring, 
pr6jecting from the click, is a little enlarged near the point of 
the' click, so that when the nib or tlie stnd has passed over 
the' enlargement, it may not so easily move hack again, which 
is to prevent the winder from returning by the wearing of the 
watch in the pocket. But I prefer a stop work, such as is gene- 
rally used to most stop vatches, which may he introduced at 
any convenient part. 

In fig. 2, g, represents the stop work, the point of the arm 
taking in the tee th of the winder, which prevents the bezel from 
moving during the wearing of the watch. 

I do not always make the winder to move in one direction, 
during the operation of winding, hut I sometimes adopt the 
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following plaa, which is more simple and cheaper than the one 
just described ; a, a, fig. 7) is the wiadirig rack frame, whi^ 
moves on a screw pivot or fulcrum at g \ near the outer edge of 
this frame at h, are two pius, and there is a short projecdig 
arm from the bezel at », which comes betwixt the two pins, u 
that by moving the bezel the said frame is made to move bwk- 
ward and forward on its fulcrum, the distance of which metro- 
ment is regalated according to the length of the winding rack 
b, which may be done by having another projecting arm ^m 
the bezel as at t, and two stops or pins, as at p, q, let into the 
plate. The winding rack when in the position as represented in 
the drawing, with its back end resting against the frame a^ at 
s, is a perfect segment from the pivot or fulcrum at g, and is 
connected with the frame by means of two aims u, u, one end 
of each of which are fastened to the rack and the other end to 
the frame by means of screw pivots, on which they move easily; 
the arms standing in rather oblique directions to the fulcmm 
of the frame at^. 

Now it will he evident that when the bezel of the case is 
moved from right to left, it will cany the winding rack with 
its frame in the same direction, and the rack teeth taking into 
the teeth of the winding ratchet c, (which is fixed oa theiusee 
sqnare,) will move the ratchet round as many teeth as there 
ai'e teeth of the rack brought into action ; but when the frame is 
turned back again, the inclined side of the rack teeth coming 
against the inclined side of the ratchet teeth, the rack will be 
forced up and will pass back again without moving the ratchet. 

There is a fine spring at *, screwed to the rack fratae, the 
point of which presses against the end of one of the arms that 
projects a little beyond the screw pivot ; the spring is intended 
to bring back the rack to its bearing at s, after it ia past the 
ratcliet. Thus by a reciprdcating motion of the bezel hack- 
ward and forward, the watch may he wound up, after which 
the bezel must be moved back till the arm i', comes close to 
the stop p, at which time the rack will he quite free of the 
ratchet, and allow the watch to go. 
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la order to make the rack riae better out of the ratchet when 
the bezel is thus brought back to its stop p, pnt a pin in the 
end of the rack at o, which projects into a segment groove in the 
plate at d, considerably wider than the pin, and of such length 
that the pin in the rack shall stop against the end, a little be- 
fore the arm t, of the bezel reaches the stop p. Thus the rack 
will be thrown out of the ratchet teeth, and will fall in when 
the watch is wound. But there must also be a stop work used 
of the same description as that represented at g, fig. 2, to pre- 
vent the bezel from moring when wearing the watch in the 
pocket. 

I also adopt the following plan of wieding up a fusee watch, 
which is perhaps more simple than either of the foregoing, it 
will be understood by reference to fig. 30 ; a, a, is the winder 
fixed to the bezel as in fig. 2 ; (, is the winding wheel fixed on the 
fuaee arhour ; c, is an intermediate wheel turning on a pirot 
screwed into the arm or lever d, which has its fulcrum at c. 
The end of this arm may project a little outside of the cue, 
or be connected to a slider on the edge of the case ; so that by 
moving the end of the lever or slider, the intermediate wheel 
may be thrown in and out of gear with the winding wheel ; but 
from the position of the fulcrum of the lever it will always be 
in action with the winder a, a. When the watch is to be wound 
the weel c, is to be moved into gear with the winding wheel 6, 
and by turning the bezel the watch will be wound up ; after 
which the intermediate wheel must be thrown out of gear by 
moving the slider the reverse way. 

Of course it will be understood that the bezel of these 
two last winders are screwed in the groove or bed, on the same 
plan as that described above. I would also observe, I have in- 
troduced the motion wheels into the drawing, figa. 1, 2, and 7, 
merely to show the situation of the wheels, as I do not propose 
any alteration either in size or number to what U generally 

^Jmed. 

^B . But to make the watch as flat as possible with a going 
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fusee, I remove ths peiTiet<>*'1 ' "^tchet and goHig spring' ft-om 
betwixt the great wheel and fiiSecrbriisa^ or pptral barrel (wfiere 
they are invariably placed), to the under side of the' gi-e^l' 
wheel. The plaA I have adopted is as follows, and will bi 
understood- l)y reference to the drawing; fig. 8, is the undersim 
of tlie great wheel, e, e, ia the smlc or circolar recess to reftelve 
thepcrpetnal ratchet, which is anfficiently deep to p'rfevcnl! tti^ 
ratchet teeth from rising; above the sarface of the wlieel,' a*' 
will be perceived by the GectJon of thia wheel, fig. 12. The 
ratchet revolves npon a pipe turned out of the 'wheel in the or- 
dinary way. Within this sink there is a groove 6, to receive the 
going spring, fig, 9, one end of which ia pinned into the great 
wheel, and the other end into the perpetual ratchet ; fig. 10, is 
the perpetnal ratchet, with its clicks and springs, the teeth of 
which rise on the under side, and not on th(i edge as' inth'e' 
usual way ; fig. 13, is a section of the sam'e ; fig. ll, is the' 
fnsec ratchet ; fig. 14, is a section of the same. 

Tlie fiiseo is put together in the following manner; fhst, the 
great wheel is put on tlie fusee ; ne5ct the perpetual spring is 
put into its groove S ; the perpetual ratchet is next put on^ and' 
last of all the fusee ratchet, which is pinned ' to the fuBee 
arbour, so as not to liold the petpetiial ratchet too tight. 

Nbw the Way in which the spririg detant acta upbnthS' 
perpetual ratchet (a side view of which detant is seeiiai'fi^. 
15), will be' understood' by reference to fig. 16, whfdli aioW^" 
that' side of' the pliLte next to the dial. The fuBec is 'seen 
through the third wheel sink; a, is the great wheel; 5, the per- 
petual ratchet with its clicks and spring^, and c, the fusee 
ratchet. The spring detaut'ia let into a groove in the plate at rf, 
HO as the hook Of the spring shall bear lightly on the teeth of 
thfe pe^taal ratchet; hence i( must bb evident that'fhe' spriD^ 
det'&it 'will allow the perpetual ratchet to pass in one dire^Uoii^' 
but'not'in the other; as the hook will take hold of the tetiti' 
and prevent its return. By this arrangement I gain as miicti" 
h^^htin thefiWiS aa^the thlfckness of the peirefuat ratchet. 
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I will here jcxp lam the way hi which my keyless winding 
aie pat together and tajien to pieces, wliicli is ^a follows; 
e moFenicnts of the watch are put together ia the pr- 
dipaiy V'.^y, I fafiten ■th^iu into, the casp by means of screwSj or 
otherwise after which (if it be a fusee ^atchj I screw on tl|e 
small steel plate with its cylinder, through which the fuaee 
square comes ; next I put the winding wheel on the cylinder ^nd 
secure it io its place by its two studs ; I then piu the winding 
ratchet on the fusee arbour ; after which I pat on the bezel with 
its winder, whjcb is secured from rigijig out of its groove as 
be/((re cp^plained. The dial is next put on and then the hands, 
a/tei' ,which the glnss is snapped iiito the bezel. 

^hen the watch is to be taken to pieces again, I first 
talie out the glass by introducing a small wire up a hole that is 
made through the bezel against the edge of the glass, as repre- 
sented at o, tig. 29, which ^ill throw out the glass ; 1 then take 
off tlie hands, then the dial, See. 

fo make the watch case took uniform and neat, there being 
no joint to the sliding bezel, J do away with the outside joint of 
the bottom of the case, by introducing what I shall call a spring 
knuekle, wliich is not seen from the outside. 

This contrivance is shewn at fig, 17 ; a, is the bottom of 
the case that contains the spring knuckle ; b, h, is the spring, 
wt^ict* is made in a half circle to suit the size of the case;.>t is 
ratlier thick towards the ends where it is fastened to the bot- 
tom of the case, either by Bcrei^-s ; or otherwise, the other part 
of the spring is rather thin tilt it comes near the knuckle, so 
that it gives way with very iittie pressure. The knuckle stands 
higher than the spring, and is made of such height as tp ^ccqm- 
modate the thickness of the case, and is made out of solid steel 
spring tempered. Fig. IS, is a perspective view of the spring 
knuckle ; c, is the stud that is screwed tp the bottom of the case, 
and projects a little over the spring, and is to prevent the case 
being opened too wide so as to strain the spring. Fig- 19, is 
a side view of this |tud ; tf , i/, is the joint or knijcklo of tba 
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My inveatioD farther oonsiata of a new machanical arrange' 
ment and combinBtion of works, applicable to all purposa 
where the locking or nnlockiag of an alarum iB req^uired, and 
also to the eetting of the etriking part of a clock to strike the 
hoiiTB and quarters, if required. 

Fig. 20, represeuts what is usually called the dial work of 
the watch to which my inventioo is applied ; and first, as re- 
spects the alarum part; a , is the alarum snail, the back arbour 
of which goes through both of the movement or watch plates ; 
the front arbour conies through the centre of the alarum dial, 
a, fig, 27, and carries the alarum hand ; on the end of the back 
arbour is fixed a milled head or nut, which coming close to the 
plate prevents the snail from rising out of its place, and serves 
also to set the alarum hand, as it will be evident that the 
alarum hands may be moved to any part of the dial by the 
milled head ; a detached view of which with the snail is seen at 
fig. 21. 

The use of the notch on the edge of the snail, with one 
side perpendicular to the centre, and the other in a slanting di- 
rection, will be explained hereafter ;£, is the alarum wheel, which 
is the same size and number as the hour wheel h, the teeth of 
which take into the hour wheel teeth, and consequently per- 
forms a revolution in the same time, which is twelve hours. It 
is here represented as pierced to show the action of the un- 
locking lever upon the alarum snail ; it goes upon the front 
arbour of the alarum snail, and is prevented from moving too 
easily on the Eirbour by means of a circular spring, which 
presses agaiDst the arbour as shown in the detached alarum 
wheel at fig. 22 ; c, c, is the unlocking lever, the curved point 
of which rests on the edge of the alarum snail, and the tail lays 
close to the neck of the pendant. It is kept in this poaition^ 
by means of a spring d, which presses against a small project- 
ing arm of the siud lever. 

Now it must be evident, that as the alarum wheel is fixed 
pretty tight od the arbour of the snail, it will carry the snail 
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alon^ with it, so that by the golug of the watch the notch id 
the edge of the alarum snail will be brought round to the 
curved part of the unlocking lerer every twelve houra, and 
aa soon afl the perpendicular side of the notch passes the curved 
point of the unlocking lever, it is forced into the notch by 
means of the spring d, and the t^l of the lever is thrown ont 
from the pendant, but the sloping side of the notch raises the 
lever again to its former position. 

In the next place the arrangement for setting of the striking 
part of a clock is as follows ; e, fig. 20, is a pinion of the 
same number as the common pinion, the arbour of which goes 
through both plates, and has a milled head on the end of 
the arbour, exactly the same as the arbour of the alarum 
snail ; this pinion is connected with the minute wheel g, by 
means of an intermediate wheel J", which may be cnt in any 
number of teeth that may be required, as it is only designed to 
change the direction of the pinion e, and hence it must be 
evident that the pinion e, will perform a revolution in the same 
time as the cannon pinion which is an hour. 

To the pinion e, is attached an arm, with a pin near the point, 
that takes under the lower arm of the clock, dlschargeB h, and 
lifts it every time it comes round, (it is represented in the 
drawing as partly lifted), but when the lower arm of the clock 
discharger falls off the pin in the arm of the pinion e, the npper 
arm of the discharger is brought back to the neck of the pen- 
dant by means of a spring, k, which presses against a short 
projecting arm of the discharger. 

By means of the milled head on the end of the arbour of 
the pinion e, motion may be communicated to the cannon 
pinion, and by that means the wateh may he set to time. But 
to prevent any accident by moving the minute hand back past 
the hour, I make the lower arm of the clock discharger as re- 
presented at fig. 23, which is on the same principle as the 
passing spring of a chronometer, and will let the pin in the 
arm of the pinion e, pass backwards without, moving the dis- 
charger. 

' The alarum dial is a small dial, the same size as that of 
[ Vol. it.— Siconh SERiia. M m 
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the secdnd'e circle, and is fuied to the 9|Bram wheel by means 
of a Bmall pipe that projects from the centre of the alanun 
wheel, and Gte tight into the centre of the dial. The dial it 
painted lilcc a Email watch dial with the hours as represented 
at Hg. 27, and there is a circular opening in the watch dial, 
through which the alarum dial is seen as at a, fig. 27, 

The alarum hand must be put on in that poaittou that It 
will point exactly to the centre of the pendant, at the time the m- 
locking lever falls, or is thrown out from the pendant, and 
when the twelve marked on the alarum dial stands in the cen- 
tre of the pendant, the hour and minute hand should be put on, 
so as to point in the same direction, which will be twelve 
o'clock. 

Now it will he seen that when the minute hand has made 
one revolution and again points to the pendant, the hour hand 
will point to one o'clock, and Ihe one on the alarum dial will 
point to the pendant, and so on with all the other hours ; so 
that by fixing a point in the watch dial opposite the centre of 
the pendant, it will point to the hour of the day on the alarum 
dial ; and as the alaram hand and dial move together, and the 
unlocking lever is thrown out whenever the alarum hand 
points to the pendant, it is evidcut, that whatever time the 
alarum hand is set to on the alarum dial, the unlocking lever 
will be thrown out from the pendant exactly at the same 
time. 

I also put a small slider on the edge of the case, on the 
same side of the pendant as the unlocking lever, so that when 
the alarum is not wanted it may be pushed close up to the tail 
of the lever, and take the pressure of the curved point of the 
edge of the alarum snail, that it may be no hinderance to the 
going of the watch. 

I shall now proceed to describe the manner in which the 
alarum and clocli movement is operated upon, by means of the 
unlocking lever and clock discharger, before which I would 
observe, that I have given a section or side view of the alanun 
and clock movement in its detached state together, with (be 
index plate at 6g. 24 ; the frame a, a, that eontaitis the 
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of wfaeels, is made smaller than the iudes plate b ; m order 
that the bell c, c, may cover the works. The bell ia Hcrewed 
to a stud d, that is fixed in the centre of the upper plate, there 
are two holes made through the hell opposite the harrel arhors, 
that the maintaining power may be wound np either by a de- 
tached key, or by milled heads screi^ed upon the arbonrs as 
represented at e, e. 

The alamm consists of a going barrel, with a steel wlwel 
at one end, which is cut in ratchet teeth for the pur^tosc of 
working; the hammer, and at the other end is the great wheel 
that drives the train. The train generally consistB of three 
wheels and fbnr pinions, but I sometimes make the alarum 
movement with a contrite wheel on the end of the going barrel, 
which drives a pinion with a balance or crown wheel ; this 
acting, a verge works the hammer fixed on the arboar of the 
verge. 

The clock has also a going barrel with the' same number of 
wheels and pinions, together with the striking hammer and its 
spring, which are arranged in the same manner as most modem 
striking clocks. The two wire tails g, g, that project through 
the index plate b, are connected one with the alarum locker, 
and the other with the hour regulating lever, wltich will he 
better seen at fig. 25 ; where o, ia the hour regulating lever, 
which acta on a pivot screwed in the plate ; S, is its wire tail ; 
X, its regulating spring ; which is made very thin close to 
where it is screwed to the lever, and at the other end is a hook 
which takes hold of the star wheel e, and moves it every time 
the lever ia lifted by the clock discharger ; (a side view of this 
spring is shewn at fig. 36.) 

From the shape of its hook it will be evident that when the 
regulating lever is brought back by toeans of its spring c ; after 
the clock has struck, the sloping part of the hook coming in 
contact with the teeth of the star wheel, (which is also bevelled 
on the side) will act on an inclined plane, and raise the 
spring so that the hook will pass over without moving the 
wheel, and he ready to move round the star wheel another di-' 
vision whenever the lever ia again lifted. The juippcr d, with 
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its spring, is to prevent tbe star wheel from moving in raOM 
than one division at a time. 

Tlie star wheel e, is cnt in twelve teeth and ia fixed en ui 
hollow cyliDdcr, together with the clocl( snail g, at a little Pit- 
tance frvm each other, and revolves on a pivot screwed into tlie 
centre of the plate ; the cjrlinder is of such length aa t» p»- 
ject a little through the index plate, and carries the haid 
shown at a, fig. 2S. 

The rack hook h, has a curved tail that comes in contact 
with a short arm of the regulating lever, by wluch meani, 
whenever the lever is lifted by tbe clock discharger, the heok 
is raised out of the r&ck i, and the rack is forced back b; 
means of Us spring k ; and its arm falling against the snail, 
regulates its striking ; n, is the gathering pallet that winds up 
the rack aa the clock strikes. 

There is a pin at p, in the regulating lever that projects 
through an opening in the plate, and comes in contact with a 
pin in one of the wheels whenever the lever is lifted, a^d pro- 
vents the clock from striking until the lever falls hack. The 
alarm hammer is shown at v, aud e, is its spring. 

Now if it is required to make the clock chime the quar- 
ters, nothing more is necessary than to cut the star wheel in 
48, and make the clock aoEul in the same way as the snail of 
most of the modem clock watches that chime the quarters, and 
also make the pinion e, in the watch, shown at fig. 20, with four 
arms instead of one, and it will strike the quarters as it goes- 
It may also be made to repeat the power, by forming a connec- 
t^ion from the rack hook to a stud, or knob, at any convenient 
part of the stand as at b. fig. 2?, which majr bo depressed by 
the finger, or any other means, and disengage the rack hook. 

Ttie alarum locker ta made with an elbow, as shown, by dot- 
ted lines, at t, fig. 25 ; it is fixed on an arbour which is pivoted, 
and acts inside the movement plates ; a little of the edge of the 
plate being filed away to allow the wire tail u, to pass through 
the index plate. At the other end of the locker is a pin that 
rests against the edge of the .fly wheel o, which has also a pifl 
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in its «dge, aa& is likewise represented by dotted liacs ; it is 
kept ill this position by means of a fine spring v!, that presses 
against tbe lower arm of the loeker so that the alarnm cannot 
go off, until the pin of the locker is removed from the ed^e of 
tlw wheel, which ia done every time tbe unlocking lever f«lls 
out from the pendant, as it conies in contact with the wire tail 
u, of the alarum loeker, aad lifts it from the fly wheel o. 

The way in which the wat«h is attached to the alarum and 
clock movement, is ae follows, — fig. 28, b a stand made of 
wood or metal ; the alarum and clock movement is let la on 
tbe back of tbe stand about half way through, with the index 
piate, to shew in front as at fig. 28 ; a, being a small dial 
marked in the middle of the plate, and the hours painted on it 
as represented. The opening in front is made to suit the size 
«f the watch case, when lined with leather or velvet. The bottom 
of tbe watch case ia kept at a little distance from tbe index 
plate, by a ring vf leather, h, so that it shall not come fool of 
the index hand ; the two wire tails of the alarum locker and 
regulating lever project into this opening, through the index 
ptate over the twelve, and come a little past the pendant, and 
at sach equal distance from each other as to allow the neck of 
the pendant to go betwixt them ; there is also a sink cut for 
the nob of the pendant, so that the watch eball always go in 
the same position. 

Now to attach the watch, so that it shall strike the hoars 
right, the index hand must be moved in the direction of I, 2 
3, &c. to tbe honr it struck last. Suppose for example, the time 
by the watch is half-past twelve, the hand ia right as r^re- 
eented at a, fig. '^ ; but if the time by the watch is past thrCB,! 
the hand must be put to three, and when the watch is attached 
as represented at fig. 27, the clock will strike the hours as tbe 
watch goes. When tha alarum is to be used, nothing more is 
necessary hut to set the alarum hand to the time at which it 
is to go ofE ou the alarum dial ; place it in the stand and wind 
up the alarum. The points upon which I ground ray exclusive 
and privilege to the foregoing iaventums arc, I, Tbe new 
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CDmbiaaticins of mechaniam which produced the windiDg app^ 
ratus ; 2, The alarum snail aod wheel, wUh the unlocking le- 
ver and its spring ; 3, The arrangement of mechaniam for the 
clock 88 shewn in fig. 20, in communication with the hour re- 
gulating lever as shown at a, fig. 20 ; 4, The arrangetncnt of 
mechanism connected with the oing fusee and its spring de- 
tant d, fig. 16 ; and lastly, the method of opening the bottom 
of the case, by the introduction of a spring knuckle, whereby 
the outside point of tbe case is dispensed with, — [^Inrfillei m 
the Rolls Chapel Office, November, 1829.] 
Specification ibavn by the Palenlee. 






To Thomas Hillnan, of Mill Wall. Poplar, m 
county of Middlesex, Mast maker, for certain im- 
provraents in the construction and fastening of made 
masts.— (S&klBd, iBt May, 1628.] 

This JDveDtion consists, the Patentee says, in fastening- 
to^ether pieces of timber for the purpose of making ships 
masts (md other spars, by means of inteinaL loDg^itudinal 
dovetailed battens, the particulars of which are given as 
follows ; — 

SPECIFICATION. 

Plate XII. fig. I, is a transverse section of a made 
mast on my patent plan ; a, b, c, are the three main pieces 
of timber which form the mast, d, e, f, are the three bat- 
tens, dovetailed on their edges, by which the three main 
piaces are held together. Fig. 2, is a view of part of the 
main piece a, showing how the battens d, and e, fit into 
the groove cut in it for their reception ; it will be observed 
that these battens are rather wider at their lower ends r, s, 
and in fact, they should be made tapering slig-htly in 
width the whole way from the lower to the upper end, 
but if their sides are parallel, they will answer the pur- 
pose, though perhaps not quite so well. 
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Fig. 3, shows a plan for scarifing the main pieces, when 
it is required to make long masts, or when for economy'a 
sake, it may be useful to use short timber j q,is a trans- 
verse dovetailed pin or batten for holding the scarfe to- 
gether, and which if made tapering also to one end, will 
have the effect of drawing the joint of the scarfe closely 
and firmly together; v, is the dovetailed groove to re- 
cieve the batten. Fig. 4, is a separateview of the trans- 
verse pin or batten q, 

" Fig. 5, is a representation of part of a mast made on 
my patent principle, of four pieces ; g, h, i, k, are the 
main pieces, and I, m, n, o, the longitudinal battens, 
which are shown as projecting through or beyond the 
main pieces j this figure must be considered rather as a 
diagTam, than any regular drawn figure ; the rules of per- 
spective having been disregarded, in the hope of thereby 
giving a clearer idea of the plan. 

Fig. 6, represents the manner of fastening a mast made 
of eight main pieces on the patent principle; the masts of 
this sizeraay either be hollow in the centre, which I should 
prefer, or they may have a core or maiu fastening i, in 
which case, dovetailed battens, such as at p, should be 
raised or carved on such core or central fastening, and 
corresponding grooves in the main pieces, as here shown. 

Fig. 7, la a view of one of the main pieces of an eight 
pieced mast, with its two grooved battens and groove for 
the core. 

Fig. 6, is a transverse section of a maet made upon my 
patent principle, showing how the battens instead of being 
made in separate pieces may be raised or carved upon the 
main pieces of the wood itself, of which they are com- 
posed ; in such cases a groove and a batten wilt be foitod 
to each main piece, instead of two grooves, as in the for- 
* mer case. 

Fig. 9, is a representation of the same manner of unit- 
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lag the maiD pieces, where they are four in nurabet^ md 
fig. 10 where there are eight main pieces. 

It should be hero stated, that three main pieces are die 
Dumber I should recommend for masts from seventeen to 
twenty one inches in diameter ; four maiu pieces for meoM 
from twenty one to thirty inches in diameter ; and ^g;ht 
main pieces for masts from thirty to forty two inches in 
diameter. But it will be evident that the number of nmiD 
pieces may varyal the option of the mast makers, as almoit 
any number are capable of being united by the longitudi- 
nal dovetailed battens. 

In order to construct or put my patent masts to^ethn, 
each main piece, with the grooves neatly cut in tb«ii, 
should be brought to its place, and either lashed or tem- 
porarily hooped tog^ether, with the wide partof the groo»e» 
to the heel of the mast, the battens should then be entered 
into the groove with the small end foremost, and gently 
and carefully driven up the whole length of the musi 
pieces and cut off if necessary. On account of the length 
of the mast, the battens may be in two or more lengths, 
as well as the main pieces ; when this is done, the t«n- 
pdrary hoop or lashing may be removed, and the mast 
hooped in the ordinay way. — Jnrolled in the Inrolmeat 
Offi,ce, November, 1828. 
Spe3ifie«liou iliaim by Mr. Rotcb. 
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To William Stead, of Gildersome, in the county 
York, Mill Wright and Machine Maker, and Jairs 
Stead, of Doncatter, in the same county. Wood 
Valuer, for their having invented a paddle-wheel upott 
a new and improved principle, for propelling steam 
packets and other vessels. — [Sealed 18th Dec. 182S.] 

This invention is a propelling' wheel, the paddles of which 
are made to revolve upon axles, for the purpose of enabli 
fhem to enter into and pass out of the wtter edgei 
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Jie same time presenting their broad surfaces to the 

ter in the act of propelling. 

The Patentees have appended to their specification, a 

rspective drawing, representing the complete wheel in 
"peration, which is shown in Plate XII. fig. 15. 

The wheel is proposed to he about ten feet in diameter- 
and live in breadth, having sixteen paddles, or half paddles, 
for, when closed in the propelling position, they are only 
equal to eight ; but the number of paddles must be in- 
creased or decreased according to the diameter of the 
wheels, or the depth they are intended to work in the 
water, as they are calculated to work at any depth ; or 
if even the whole wheel were immersed, they would 
have the name power of propelling as if only partially 
immeried. 

The paddle marked a, a, are those supposed to be im- 
mersed in the water, and in a propelling position, and the 
paddles 6, are in the act of closing ; and all the other pad- 
dles c, e, c, have their edges standing vertically in planes, 
parallel to the rim of the wheel. When the wheel is put 
in motion, the paddles 6, will assume the positions shown 
at a, while the paddles a, will pass into the positions shown 
at c, with their edges vertical and planes parallel to the 
rim, by which means they are enabled to discharge the 
water in rising, which otherwise would hinder the propell- 
ing power and progress of the vessel ; this contrivance also 
prevents the swell caused by the common paddles. As 
the wheel revolves, tJie paddles c, c, assume the positions 
shown at b, and so on in succession. 

When it is found necessary to turn the wheel the 
contrary way, then all the paddles perform a counter 
revolution, and take the same positions for propelling a 
vessel backwards, as they had done to propel it forwards, 
as they work equally well either way. 

~ I.— «HCOND SBSIBS. o o 
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The wheels are attached to the aide of the vessel by 
the axle passing through, in the same manner as the con^- 
mon propellers, or they may be immersed under water, or 
in any other direction that may be thought best. . 

The Patentees explain the parts of the paddles and di9 
movemeiits, which they claim as their invention in these 
words. ^^ Each half paddle turns upon its axis parallel'tp 
the arms of the wheel in two cross bars, which are fas- 
tened to opposite arms ; it also passes through .another 
bar, which is fixed about a foot from the axis of the wh^^l, 
and which is broad enough to join and screw to the next 
bar, so as f o form, when completed, an octagon about 
the axle of the wheel, (as shown detached in fig. 16), which 
is a section of the wheel. The bars are bolted and 
screwed to the arms, and also to the bosses d, as seen in 
fig. 15. 

^^ The shaft of the paddle having passed through the 
above bar, has a crank fastened to its end of three inches 
radius, but must be increased or decreased, according to 
the diameter of the wheels. The end of the cranjt is of a 
globular shape of three inches diameter, and. which is 
made to move in a groove, (sus may be seep in the section^ 
fig. 16, and marked e, e,) ; the grove is made, ip a roundl)oss 
or collar, formed for the purpose, and. in th^ form df the 
diagram, fig. 17. 

• '' The two bosses so constructed for each padcBe are 
fastened on a tube /*, in the section, which tube com- 
mences at the inner side of the boss of the wheel, 'marked 
d., m fig. 15^ and passes through the opposite boss about 
three inches ; to which tube a catch is fixed, to correspond 
with a like catch fixed to the inside of the frame in which 
the wheel works. 

'' The use of the catch is to hold the tube statidnaty, 
on which the two grooved bosses, or collars^ ai^'jBat^; 
so that when the wheel is put in motion the tul)e'Wiittains 
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fixed. The cranks on the ends of the paddle shafts 
revolved with the wheels, and the globular part formed on 
the end of each being in the grooves of the bosses or 
collars fixed on the tube, will cause the crauks to turn 
obliquely, by passing in the grooves from 1 to 2 (see 
fig. 17) ; foFj while the end of the crank is in the part 
of the groova marked 1, the paddles are vertical, and 
theif planes parallel to the rim of the wheel; but when 
the ends of the cranks pass into the part of the groove 
seen at *2, then the paddles will be placed at right angles 
to the position before named, and in a propelling position. 
" By the passage of the cranks in the grooves before 
described, and which is caused by the revolution of the 
wheel, the position of the paddles are changed with greater 
felicity. If the wheel be made to turn the contrary way 
to what we are now supposing, the catch upon the tube 
turns with the wheels, till it meets the catch on the frame, 
immediately the paddles arej put in motion, and act 
in the same manner for propelling as when turned the 

" The axle, marked g, in the section, fig. 16, is fixed 
firmly in that boss next to the vessel's side, and passing 
through the tube rests upon the outer frame. 

" The paddles and shafts may be of metal, or partly 
metal and partly of wood, according to the power 
liey have to resist. The paddles rest when in the water 
[Binst the arms of the wheels, and also a stay in the 
oiddle of the cross bars. 
' It will be necessary to brace the wheels from one cross 
• to the other whem strength is wanted, but which 
Ifcee forming no part of our invention, is omitted in the 
rawing. 

' The diagram, fig. 17, represents the race of the groove, 
: if the groove were placed round the boss upon the 
■tube, and we fix a small roller in two of the angles of 
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^^H^r action cut transversely into sheets as it passes ; ^^| 

^^hil in both these instances the paper is cut transversely, ^^M 

and forms sheets of the whole breadth of the machine. ^^M 

As, however, it is found to be desirable to cut the paper ^^M 

into smaller portions, as sheets of the size of post ^^M 

paper, foolscap, &c. t)ie present invention is a machine ^^M 

for cutting the paper lengthwise, in order to divide it ^^M 

longitudinally into two lengths of half the original ^^| 

breadth. ^^M 

The machine is represented in Plate XII. at fig. 11, ^H 

which is a side view ; a, is a roller on which the paper ib ^H 

supposed to be wound, either in a damp state from the ^^M 

making machine, or in a dry state from the drying ■ ^H 

machine ; the paper is represented by the line p, p, and ^H 

extends to the receiving roller b, on which it is to be ^H 

wound after having undergone the process of cutting ^^M 

longitudinally ; c, d, and e, f, are two pair of drawing ^^| 

rollers, which may be made either of wood or metal; ^^| 

the upper rollers, c, and e, have puUies on their axis for ^^| 

driving bands ; g, and A, are two circular blades, which ^H 

constitute the cutters, and it will be seen they intersect ^H 
each other in the line of the paper. 

The upper roller g, has a driving pulley on its axis to 

which the first motion is communicated ; and the axis r, hi 

of the lower circular blade A, is thrown a little out of ^H 

the perpendicular of the bearing at this side of the ma- ^H 
chine, which is done for the purpose of opening the back 
edges of the blades to make the delivery of the paper 
more free ; while it closes the front edges and makes 

them act better against each other, and cut the paper ^H 

more sharply. The weights, v, v, v, are merely friction H| 

weights. ■ 'B 

The manner of giving motion to the rollers, is as fol- 
lows, — k, is the shaft or axis of the upper blade g, of the 

k cutter, and to this the power, whether steam or other- W^ 

\ i 
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wise, is applied. Oa the end of this shaft there is a pul- 
ley, and also on the ends of the rollers, c, and e, which, 
by means of th« bands m, and n, are driven from the 
shaft k. 

There ia also a band from the pulley of the roller e, 
to a friction pulley on the roller b, for the purpose of 
driving it, and which, as the thickness of the paper in- 
creases, requires the friction pulley to slide or slip upon 
its axis, to prevent the paper tearing by its accumulation 
L^on the roller ; tljis roller ia called the receiving roller. 

It sliould be stated, that wherever the rollers are in 
pairs, as at c, d, and e, f, the under ones are driven by 
spur gear, at the opposite ends to those shown, as will 
be seen by reference to the next figure, and the under cut- 
ter A, is in like manner driven from the cutter g. Figi 12, 
is a view of the opposite side of the noachine, to that eX' 
hibited in the preceding, and shows the spur gear before 
alluded to. 

The rollers e, f, should be driven at the same speed as 
the rollers c, d, so as to keep the paper uniformly tight. 

Fig. 13, is a plan or horizontal view of the invention ; 
Z, is a sliding boss with an adjusting screw, to which boss 
the upper circular cutting blade is screwed ; g, is the steel 
cutting blade, and the machine being here represented in 
tlie act of cutting the paper, of course the lower blade of 
the cutter will be underneath, and is, therefore, repre- 
sented by dotted lines; this figure shows at r, the neces- 
sary angle at which it is required to place the shafts of 
the cutters, and by this arrangement it will be seen that 
the back of the blades at s. just run free of each other, 
wllile at i, they touch each other ; w, represents the lon- 
gitudinal cut in the paper. 

Fig. 14, is a separate view of the upper and lower blade 
of tlie cutter; g is the uppor, and h, is the lower bkde. 
which arc screwed on the sliding bosses I, a. TheBf 
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bosses have adjusting screws for the purpose of setting 
the blades nearer together when necessary ; the blades 
have square or acute edges, and cut by their action against 
each other. 

It is only necessary further to state, with reference to 
the general action of the machine, that motion being 
given to the shaft k, of the cutter g, the drawing rollers 
c, d, draw the paper from the feeding roller a, which is 
kept from delivering it too freely by the friction weight r; 
at the same time the second pair of drawing rollers e,y, 
moving at the same speed as c, d, stretch the paper 
tightly for the cutter to act upon, while the roller b, winds 
it up, as it b cut. 

The above is an explanation of the invention, as it is to 
be practised when used in a separate and independent 
state from the other processes of paper -making, but the 
invention may be also applied to the other machinery 
used in paper-making with very slight alterations, 

Thus, for example, if the machine above described, is 
applied beyond the dry pressing rollers, or to the winding 
reel, commonly used and well known to paper-makers^ 
it will be obvious, that the roller a, may be left out 
of the machine, and that the paper may pass at once to 
the rollers c, d, by speeding the motion of the cutting- 
machine exactly to the velocity with which the paper' is 
produced ; and likewise the paper when cut longitudinally 
may pass directly to another machine, or into sheets 
instead of winding round the roller b ; and in this the 
roller b, may be taken away or omitted in constructing Hie 
machine, without altering or affecting the material parts ; 
which are the rollers c, d, and e, f, and all that is con- 
tained between, as described above. — [Inrolled at the 
Inrolment Offi£e, July. 1828.] 
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To RtOHABD Hall, q/ Pit/mouth, in the County «/ 
Devon, Tailor and Woollen Draper, for his having 
invented a Composition applicable to certain fahrict, 
or substances , from which may be manufactured boots, 
shoes, and various other articles. [Sealed 10th March, 
1899. 

The subject of this patent is intended to be an artificial 
leather made by coating cloth, or any oth«r fit substance 
as a basiB, with a composition consistino^ of caoutchouc, 
(Indian rubber)wtth wax, resin, and blacking, melted and 
mixed together. 

The composition is to be made by combining the fol- 
lowing proportions of materials : — About one pound of 
bees wax, half a pound of caoutchouc and a quarter of a 
pound of rosin ; which are to be coloured by half a pound 
of ivory black and a quarter of a pouud of lamp black; 
but though these proportions have been found to answer 
the purpose well, they need not be strictly adhered to. 
These matters are to be melted together in a suitable 
vessel, and if we understand the patentee correctly, the 
composition is to be kept hot by standing over a vessel of 
boiling water. 

The cloth intended to be coated is to be distended, and 
then the composition laid upon it with a brush and tuf- 
fioieotly rubbed on in the first instance to make it enter 
into the fibres and interstices of the cloth or other mat^ 
rial. It will be necessary to put several coatingi of the 
composition on the face of the cloth in order to g^ve it 
sufficient substance, and to harden it between each coating 
in a drying chamber. There are however no particular 
directions as to the mode by which the composition u 
rendered hard, which as respects the melted caoutchouc 
cannot be efiected simply by a warm atmosphere. 

Instead of the above materials, spermaceti, naphtha, 
or turpentine may be employed in place of the beea waz, 
and for the resinous material frankincense, asphaltum, or 
bitumin may be adopted. For the colouring matter any 
opaque substance may be employed, which shall be fonnd 
to give the desired hue, either of black or any other 
colour, and when the composition is dry it may be cut into 
suitable shapes and made up into boots and shoes. — ]_I>i- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office, September, 1828. 

A patent was grantedin 1824 Id Mr. Thom«s Hancock, farmiiMiig artificiil 
iw ^ from caouKbouc aprewl upon clolh, (leethe Slh vol. of our Fiw Sena, 
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N. B. This siid Uie 16 pages following are numbered wrong. 289 
REPORT 
Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Laws of Patents. 

(Continued fiom page 941.) 

Mr. Charles Few, again called in ; aod examined. 
Will you have the goodness to state any views which you have 
with respect either to the inconveniences of the present law, or 
any amendment which you think might be introduced ? — The 
inconvenienccB I stated upon a former occasion, and in conse- 
quence of a question which the Committee put to me, I have 
turned my attention to the subject, and I hase put down on pa- 
per a few suggestions, which I will read ; they are founded 
upon the idea that the plan of a commission will be adopted. 
I would propose that the commission should consist of five per- 
sons ; two to be selected for chemical knowledge, two for 
mechanical knowledge ; one a barrister of years standing. 

The barrister is proposed from the practical knowledge he may 
by presumed to possess on questions of evidence, which must 
constantly arise between contending parties. The com mission el's 
to be nominated by the Treasury or by the Lord Chancellor, 
or by the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, or the Attorney 
General ; or by the heads of certain scientific institutions, ex. 
gr. Royal Society, Royal Institution, &c, &c. New commission 
every ten years : power of removal to be in the party nominat- 
ing I commissioners not to be younger than thirty, nor older 
than fifty ; commissioners to take an oath for impartially ad- 
ministering the powers delegated, and of secrecy; The patent 
right to be vested in the patentee or his nominee, from the date 
of his petition to the King. The affidavit and petition to be 
the same as now in use, excepting that the inventor may pray 
the grant to a nominee. The reference to be made to the At- 
torney General only. The Attorney General for the time be- 
ing to appoiut a clerk to the commissioners. Caveats to be 
entered with such clerk only. Notice to be given by him per 
post to each party, entering a caveat within four days after 
receipt of the reference of the petition to the Attorney General. 
Forty shillings to be paid annually by each person entering a 
caveat, and for each caveat. If no opposition to the applica- 
tion entered with the clerk within four weeks, the applicant to 
be entitled to perfect his patent. The party opposing, on en- 
tering the opposition, to be called on to make a deposit in the 
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first instance 20/. with the clerk. The applicant to be thereupon 
called upon to make a like deposit. If the oppo&iton is success' 

ful, or the patent is not prosecuted, the deposit to be returned 
to the party entering the caveat ; and the applicant to pay the 
costs out of the deposit made by him ; if unsuccessful, the costs 
of the patentee, of the commissionerB, and of the clerk to be 
paid, by the party entering the caveat, or so far as the deposit 
will extend ; the residue, if any, to be returned. The com- 
missioners for same purposes to be empowered to order further 
deposits by each. The fees to be payable to the commissioners 
for attendance, and to the clerk, (or a permanent salary to the 
latter) to be settled by the Attorney General. On a. caveat or 
caveats being entered, the Attorney General to refer the same 
to three of the commissioners, of whom tha barrister to be one, 
wlio are to examine the parties and their witnesses on oath, (if 
such commissioners deem it necessary,) and adopt such other 
means for satisfying their minds on the subject as they shall 
think expedient, and report the result to the Attorney General, 
who thereupon shall give bis fiat for granting or withholding 
the patent. If the three commissioners are not unanimous in 
opinion, then, on the same being notified to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the case to be reheard before the five, and the decision of 
the majority to be final. Commissioners not to proceed on ca- 
veats until the four weeks allowed for entering same have ex- 
pired. If either party prefer the hearing taking place before 
the five, such to be allowed, on the party requesting paying the 
fees of the additional two commissioners. If the patent is to 
issue, the clerk of the commissioners to receive from the pa- 
tentee, on his bespeaking the patent, the sum of (being 
the amount of fees now payable at the difierent offices through 
which patents now pas^i ; together with the amount of the 
stamp duty to be from time to time payable on obtoiiung pa- 
tents; and the further sum of twenty guineas) in lieu of the 
ten guineas heretofore charged for soliciting a patent, which 
twenty guineas, and the forty shillings to he paid on enteringa 
caveat, to be subject to the incidental expenses attending the 
execution of the commission ; ex. gr. rent of rooms of chambers 
for carrying on the business of the commission, remuneration 
to commissioners, andsiich other charges, fees and disbursements 
as the Attorney Genernlshallfrom time to timeauthorize; and the 
residue to be accounted for annually, and paid to the Treasury on 
the certificate of two of the commissioners, and on the oath of 
the clerk. All fees received to be paid into a banker's, to be 
nominated by the Attorney General for the time being, in the 
mimes of the five commissioners, and not drawn out but on the 
Bigaatare of three commsssioners, The proportions payable at 
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the different offices before enumerated, to be paid out of the 
general fund quarterly at each such offioc. The office for tran- 
sacting the business of the commission to be open from ten till 
four daily, (the usual holidays excepted,) and the caveat book 
to lie open to applicants for inspection during those hours on 
payment of one shilling for each search, the same to be aC' 
counted for as directed with respect to the other monies au- 
thorised to he received. If an applicant shall not bespeak his 
patent within four months after presenting' his petition to the 
King, unless caveats are then under discussion, and in the lat- 
ter event, not within one month after the same arc disposed of, 
the right thereto under the petition presented to be forfeited. 
Parties to be at liberty to enter and proceed on caveats at any 
time before patent passes the Great Seal. All specifications to 
be inrolied (in the usual manner) within six months from the date 
of the original petition, or within two months after caveats are 
disallowed, in the option of the patentee, with the clerk to the 
commissioners ; and parties to be at liberty to specify hy model 
instead of or in conjunction with a written description. A pa- 
tentee not to have any right of action for any piracy or sup- 
posed piracy of his invention which may take place between the 
time of hia petitioning for the patent and the inrolment of his 
specification. A fee of one shilling to be paid on each search 
for a. specification, and copy to he obtained at the expense of 
an applicant. A patentee to have liberty to present a petition 
to the Attorney General for leave to amend his specification, 
or inrol a further specification (before petition presented to 
recall his patent) ; and if the Attorney General shall see cause 
from the circumstances stated, he may refer the propriety of 
permitting the same to such three of the commissioners as he 
shall think fit, and order and allow such amendments or further 
specification, if the three commissioners shall certify that in 
their judgment no fraud or concealment was intended by the 
patentee on inrolling the original specification ; any person to 
have the power of questioning the patentee's right to the sub- 
ject-matter of the addenda to the original specification, in the 
same manner as he may question the original grant. A paten- 
tee on inrolling specification of improvements adopted by him 
during the continuance of his patent, to be thenceforth entitled 
to the exclusive right to such improvements until the expiration 
of his original patent term ; this permission not to preclude 
him from applying for a patent to secure such improvements 
as heretofore practised, if he shall prefer so doin^. Any party 
to he at liberty to petition the King to recal letters patent, 
or to expunge matter introduced on an amended or further 
specificatJOD, stating therein the grounds on which the petition 
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is founded ; such petition to be referred through the Attorney 
GeDcrsl to the commissioners, who are to examine the parUes 
and their witnesses on oath, and adopt such otiier methods as 
they may think proper for satisfying tbemselvea on the pro- 
priety of recommending His Majesty to grant or refuse the 
prayer of such petition ; and In case all the commissioners shall 
be in favour of granting the prayer of the petition, and shall 
certify the same to His Majesty, such patent or addenda, as the 
case may he, shall be void to all intents and purposes from the 
date of such certificate, and such certificate .shall he filed with 
the clerk to the commissioners. If not unanimous, the paity 
against whom the majority decides to have power of ap]ieftl 
by petition to the Lord Chancellor or to the King in council, 
or to the House of Lords; the appellant, with two sureties, to 
enter into a recognizance to the amount of for paying costs 

if awarded against him, or if he abandons his appeal. Evidence 
before commiBsioners to he reduced into writing, aud either 
party to he allowed a certified copy on paying 4d. per folio, and 
such sum for copy, plans. Sec. as any two of the commissioncTS 
shall certify to be reasonable ; no additional evidence to be 
allowed on appeal. The petitioner, to recall a patent, shall, on 
obtaining the reference to the commissioners, deposit with the 
clerk 200^ the same to be applicable to the payment of the fees 
of the commissioners and clerk ; and in the event of the prayer 
of the petition being rejected, to the costs of the patentee, such 
to be referred to the master of the court of King's Bench for 
taxation, by summary application to that court ; if the prayer of 
the petition is complied with, the costs thereof and of the re- 
ference, including the fees retained by the commissioners, &c. 
out of the 200/. to be in like manner referred to the master of 
the court of King's Bench, and paid hy the patentee, and the 
balance of the 200/. paid back to the petitioner ; the commis- 
aioners to have power to call for a further deposit. The costs, 
in either event, to be recoverable by attachment or action on 
the masters allocatur. 

Do you contemplate that the patent is to be kept secret ? — 
Certainly not ; I think the balance of fraud would be on the 
side of secrecy ; I should think that the reason they are kept 
secret abroad it is from a fear of other countries becoming pos- 
sessed of the secret, rather than for the sake of protecting the 
patentee. 

Do you propose that these commissioners are to judge of the 
correctness and propriety of granting the patent, and of the 
correctness of the specification, and that they are to be the 
court for trying the validity of the patent, when granted J — I 
think they should not have power to (juesUon the validity of 
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a pateot or g pec ifi cation, unless a cave&t 19 entered, or sub- 
sequent petition presented to recall the letters patent ; I 
think any person ought to be at liberty to take a patent out at 
his own risk, if not opposed. 

You would have the commission sit in the place of the At- 
torney General ? — Yes. 

Do you propose to give the commissioners power to refuse a 
patent ? — Only in case of opposition. 

According to your plan, would you not allow any person, 
after the patent is once granted, to question the validity of that 
patent upon the merits of the case 1 — Yes, before the commis- 
sioners at any jieriod ; and if the commissioners were unanimous 
then the patent to be set aside ; if they are not unanimous, 
then a right of appeal to be given as before proposed. 

It the power were granted of adding improvements to the 
patent during tlie coutimiance of it, you think there ought to 
be the same power of questioning the right of the patentee to 
those impiovements, as in the case of granting a patent wliich 
K new altogether? — I think there ought certainly, orelse agreat 
fraud might be practised by the patentee, stating in hie original 
specification a portion only of his invention. 

And might not a man insert the improvements of another in 
his own patent ? — Certainly he might. 

Do you not think the board of commissioners would be more 
efficient, if instead of being appointed for a number of years, 
there were apower to appoint special corona issioners, or to add cer- 
tain special commissioners for thepurposeofti'ying any particular 
case, with which the parties to be added might be considered as 
particularly conversant ? — Yes ; but there is great difllcxilty in 
saying who is to choose. To whom am I to apply for additional 
commissioners, and what is to be the ground of roy application ; 
a man might say, in every case, this is not quite the thing for 
a scientific man, or for a mechanical man, and who is to be the 
judge of that ? 

If power is given, in the first instance, to the Treasury, or to 
any other office presumed to he competent to appoint a board of 
commissioners, why might not the same power be given to the 
Treasury to add special commissioners ? — Because they would 
not then have the laboiir of investigating, in the first instance, 
every case that came before them ; and a commission is on ei- 
pensive commodity ; they would have to take every case on its 
own merits. A fraud might be committed by the patentee; he 
might misrepresent the specification of his invention, not liking 
the commissioners appointed, and stating that he should wish 
for commissioners of a certain class ; believing that the exist- 
ing commissioners would not view that as an invention which bo 
thought proper bo to designate. 
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What are the grounds upon which you wonld think that 
Buch a commissioQ ought to set aside a patent if questioned? 
— Want of originality ; previous use and practica ; misdescrip- 
tion. 

Upon which of the grounds enumerated by Doctor Brewster, 
in bis article upon patents, containd in his Encyclopsedia, da 
you think that a patent ought to be set aside by such a com- 
mission as you contemplate ? — I include many of these in one 
answer — want of originality ; that the invention was in nse and 
practice prior to the grant ; or that the patent cannot be worked 
by the language used in the specification, not being correctly 
described. I wou-ld not set it aside because the specification 
was so worded as to imply that the party had invented that 
which was old at the time. The present difficulty is this, that 
the person acting most ionafide, inadvertently describes in his 
specification (not thinking of it at the moment) some minute 
part of the process as his invention, which, in point of fact, 
was known before, or rather omitting to state it was known 
before, and because he docs not state that he was only claiming 
so and so, his patent cannot be snpported at law. 

Do you contemplate that the commission is to sec that the 
specification of the invention is full and complete before the 
granting of the patent ? — No ; a man should he at liberty to 
specify as briefly as he pleased, and the patent should be taken 
as valid until petitioned against. 

Would it not be desirable that as those commissioners are 
fully to investigate the nature of the invention, they should ex' 
ercise some discretion as to the specification, and should not 
grajit the patent unless that specification were full and com- 
plete ! — That would put the patentee to an unnecessary ex- 
pense ; he takes out his patent, and he puts in what he chooses 
to consider a proper specification, all at his own individual 
risk ; lie does injury to no one. 

Is not the very ground upon which a patent is granted, an 
exchange of benefits between the public and the inventor, by 
which a monopoly is given to him for a certain number of 
years, in return for the advantage which the public derive 
from knowing the nature of the invention ? — Yes ; but the public 
have the means of referring to the specification, by which they 
may see whether or not he has dealt fairly by them, and his 
patent stands or falls by the result. There would be this mis- 
chief if the commissioners acted in the way suggested by the 
question ; they could scarcely be expected to set aside their 
own specification, having by its allowance in a manner con- 
cluded the question ; if afterwards an application was made to 
set aside the patent, they, having expressed ao opinion in favor 
of the specification, would naturally be disposed to supportHj^H 
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Do you contemplate that the cominissionei's should be em- 
powered to direct, in the case of chemical inventions, the insU- 
tation of experiments, for the purpose of seeing .whether the 
process for which the patent was asked was correctly de- 
scribed ? — Certainly not ; it could uot he expected that the 
commissioners would try by actual experiment every invention 
for which a patent was asked ; for example, with regard to 
Sir Humphrey Davy's safety lamp, if a patent was taken out 
for an improvement in it, would commissioners trust to the pe- 
titioner's belief of its safety, and go down into a mine to sec 
whether it did or did not answer ? Neither could a commis- 
sioner be expected to go down in a supposed improved diving- 
hell, or to go out in an improved life-boat in a storm, to as- 
certain if it answered the purpose intended ; and safety-valves 
to air balloons upon a new principle may he invented ; are the 
commissioners to make the experiment by ascending iu the bal- 
loon ? And so with respect to physic to he taken, and its 
operation to be attended to. 

You have contemplated that patents should be granted 
either to inventors or their nominees ; would it be desirable to 
restrict that provision to the nominees of inventors ; are there 
not cases where the inventor may have died, in which it would 
be very desirable that not only the assigns, but also the heirs 
or representatives of the parties should be allowed to take out 
patents ? — Certainly ; what I meant by the nominee of a pa- 
tentee was this, if a person brings me an invention, and says, 
this will answer, it is worth 2000/. and I buy it of him, I pro- 
pose that the patent should be granted to me, my executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, instead of to him, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns. 

What is the policy of restricting the taking out patents to 
parties receiving communications from foreigners residing 
abroad ? — I cannot see any policy in it ; there is no reason why 
an Englishman inventing any thing abroad, and communicating 
it to one of his friends in this country, should not have the 
same benefit, and a patent issue on it, as in the case of a com- 
munication from a foreigner to the same individual. 

Or an Englishman residing in England, if he^ does not frau- 
dulently obtain possession of the secret ?— Yes ; but that could 
he obviated in tbe way I propose, by letting the patent go to 
the nominee of the person inventing ; the patent might be taken 
out by the inventor or any person on his behalf. 

On what terms would you give the party applying for a pa- 
tent security from the moment of his application ? — Upon his 
having sworn that he is the inventor ; and that it is not in use 
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Would you require of liim at the same time to lodge a ^ecl- 
fication of the invention ? — No. 

If another man should come in aftorwards, bow would yon 
know that his mode was not the same, and as early inventafl 
by himself as that for which a patent had been applied foT\ 
but that he bad rot access to the Attorney General at the time 
to make his application} — The question of priority woald be 
for the decision of the commbaioners. 

Would you allow a person between the application for a pa- 
tent and the sealing of the patent, to make experiments, witb- 
ont prejudice as to the possible publication of the invention ? — 
Yea, I would ; and I should consider his patent right secure 
after the expiration of the firat month ; being the time allowed 
for entering caveats. 

Would not there be a danger that during the remaining five 
months, a peraon might insert in bis patent the inventions of 
another party ? — There would. 

Then you would allow the validity of a patent to be qnes- 
lioned, upon the ground of his having availed himself of the 
discovery of another 1 — Yes ; and I would allow the commia- 
sioners to decide on the question of fraud. 

Suppose the inventor has not fraudulently discovered the in- 
vention of another, but that a third party during the interval 
of those five months, has hit upon the very same discovery, 
would you in that case allow the patent of the applicant to be 
questioned 1 — That is a very nice question, that I could nol 
answer off-hand satisfactorily. 

What is the state of the law at present, if In the interval be- 
tween the application for a patent and the sealing of it, ase* 
cond party makes the very same invention that the party ap- 
plying for the patent has made ? — If the fact was proved on 
the trial of a patent, (but I do not know how it is to be done) 
that it was not the invention of the original patentee, of course 
he would lose hia patent; the difficulty would be the proof 
of it. 

ft may be in nae and practice secretly by another party, or it 
may be in use and practice openly ; if in use and practice 
openly, it would doubtless vitiate the patent ; but if in use and 
practice secretly, how does the law stand 1 — I think, as the law 
stands, that that would not he an use and practice. I think 
there was a case of some telescope tba.t Dollond had invented, 
which he had kept in bis own private chamber, and bad only 
shown to a few friends, and that the court held that that was 
not an use and practice. 

The Committee have been informed that a second party 
making a discovery, and uaiog it aecretly, would be allowed to 
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opntinue that ase for his own benefit ; but that the patent of 
the first applicant would not on that ^ound be set aside, but 
woolcl continue valid as regards all other parties ? — I do not 
oeiacida nith that opinion ; I consider it not founded in law. 

You propose that any petitioner opposing the grant of a pa- 
tent, should be required to deposit 200^. ; would not that ope- 
rate very unequally, woold not that be very large in some cases 
and very small iu others ; and would not it tend to prevent at- 
teiapts to oppose patents t — Not much, because the deposit is 
not necessarily an ultimate payment ; the party is to have it 
back again in cusa of being successful, and the patentee ia to 
pay the opposer^s costs in case his patent is successfully re- 
sisted ; but it is a very small sum I have proposed should be 
paid on entering a caveat. 

Do you propose that the party should apply to the office and 
make an affidavit, and remain quietly for one month, to give the 
chance of another party coming, and that durin$; that month 
it is to bo concealed ; or is the affidavit to be published to the 
world t — I would give no farther publicity to it than the filing 
of it, because the opposing party is not ultimately injured, ex- 
cept by having to deposit 200/, 

What opportunity will the public have for opposing patents ? 
— The same as at present ; the moment they find the thing 
answer they will go and look at the specification. 

What do you conceive to be the present state of the law, 
when between an application for a patent and the sealing of it 
a second person brings forward a similar invention to that for 
which a patent is claimed ; are both parties in that case pre- 
cluded from obtaining a patent? — I apprehend, in that case, 
the Attorney General woold require affidavits to satisfy him- 
self which of the two was the original inventor. 

Supposing two persons came forward with the same invention, 
would he inquire into that fact then ? — I apprehend he would. 

Would not the second party bringing forward an invention 
to the Attorney General have to show that the thing was pub- 
'ftriy known ?~ Yes, by affidavits. 



^^ Mr. Francis Abbott, again called in ; and examined. 
Do you think it would be advisable to print the specifications. 

of existing patents for public use, in order to publbfa them ? — 
I have generally considered it would be prejudicial to the inte- 
rest of the country, by their getting abroad, 1 am speaking of 
it in a national point of view, sending many valuable disco- 
veries abroad ; many of those things perhaps would be bought 
from English manufacturers, but if the specifications all go 
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abroad tliey would be more likely to be made tbere than tliey 
would be if the information was not so circulated. 

Do you think that it would be advisable, that copies of the 
specifications should be entered iu the different mannfacturing 
counties, 3o as to be accessible to the public there J — Any per- 
son wanting that information, and residing near a country town 
where the specifications are entered, would certainly get it macb 
cheaper if he could go aod inspect it there, than by coming up 
to London to inspect it, or writing to somebody to procure him 
a copy. 

You are aware that titles of patents and sometimes the spe- 
cifications are published in ptibtic journals 1 — I am aware that 
there are different periodical publications that contain several 
of them, but not all; they have a regular list of all the pa- 
tents, but they generally have a limited number only of speci- 
fications. The Philosophical Magazine used seldom to have 
more than two or three in a month ; the Repertory I think used 
generally to have four in a month, and that upon the average 
would be about forty-eight or fifty in a year, when perhaps 
there have been soraetiraes nearly two hundred patents; 

^Vhat is the expense of inspecting a specification f — At the 
Petty Bag Office it is three and sixpence ; at the Rolls Cbapel 
Ofiice it is three and sixpence ; at the Inrolment Office it is a 
shilling; they have none but modern ones there, for when they 
have got ten or fifteen years they hand them over to the Rolls 
Chapel Office, so that they never have more than that limited 
number in their possession at that office. 

Supposing a person is desirous of inspecting a specification, 
has he any means of Imowing which office it will be found iu ! 
— No, I think it is a great grievance that he has not ; he some- 
times has to pay for searches at two or three before he fijids it. 

Would it not be much more convenient to have them all in 
one office ? — Indisputably so. 

Do all specifications, that are considered of any import- 
ance, find their way into the public journals ? — I do not think 
the importance altogether regulates that, it is a matter of con- 
venience which the publisher ;coiisider3 ; sometimes ,they want 
a long one because they have a scarcity of matter, perhaps at 
other times a short one is more convenient; aod they frequently 
do not take those with drawings because they then save the ex- 
pense of plates. 

Is not influence sometimes used with the editors of the jour- 
nals, to induce them not to publish specifications which the in- 
ventors wish to keep secret ? — I have no doubt that is sometimes 
the case. 

When a person has iurolled his specification, what becomW 
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of the copy, that is to say the original deed ? — It is delivered 
back to the solicitor or the agent who brings it for inrolment. 

Aod the copy of that apecificatlon ia what you keep in the 
office T — The inrolment of it. 

Is that origioal deed, which is returned to the inventor, good 
evidence in a court of law ? — No. 

Suppoaing a trial in a court of law in which it ia neceaaary to 
give iu evidence a specification which has been inrolled, iath'at 
copy which has been given to the party good evidence of that 
specification, or is it necessary to obtain either the original roB 
or an office copy of it ? — The production of the specification 
is not good evidence of it. The proper evidence is an ofSce 
copy; or in many inatances, in London, we used to attend with 
the originals, as less expensive to the parties ; but Sir John 
Leach has lately laid down a rnle, that he will not sufi'er the 
original rolla of the court to be taken out when office copies 
are admissible evidence ; office copies are admissible eviflence 
upon trials. 

Are they admissible evidence withont calling the copyer or 
the officer of the Inrolment Office as witnesses, to prove the au- 
thenticity of the copy f — Some person must come to the office 
and examine the copy with the original record, and then he must 
attend at the trial and say. This is a true copy of the record 
in the Petty Bag Office, or in the Inrolment Office, as it may be. 

Is the simple indoracment upon that copy made at the Inrol- 
ment Office, received as evidence on the trial of the authenti- 
city, as is the ease with the indorsement on a deed, when it 
comes from the Register Office of Middleaex ? — The certificate 
of the officer is not evidence either of inrolment or of the au- 
thenticity. 

Would it not save expense upon the trial if the indorsement 
made at the office were received as proof of the authenticity of 
the copy ?— Certainly ; and that principle haa been adopted io 
another court, where, to save the expense of that mode of giving 
evidence, an act of parliament has been passed, directing that 
any certificate, purporting to be signed by the officer in whose 
custody the document is, shall be evidence of itself, without 
proving his signature to it. 

Is the inventor allowed to take his original specification and 
verity it, by comparing it with the inrolled copy previous to 
trial ? — The original specification is not then evidence ; it must 
be an office copy examined with the record. 

Would it not be a great saving of expense to the parties, if 
they might take the original specification and compare it with 
the inrolled specification, and then give it in evidence? — It 
would certainly be a saving of expense to a patentee who waa 
litigating his rights. 
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The saving would be in avoiding the expense of a new copy ? 
- — ^Yes ; and that sometimes is a very serious expense ; some- 
times they are very long. I have had several specifications in 
the Petty Bag Office, copies of which would come to forty 
pounds, or sometimes more than that ; there is such an im- 
mensity of drawings attached to them ; I think I have had 
some twenty or thirty skins of descriptive matter, and perhaps 
fifteen ortwenty skins of drawings attached. 

Even in such a case, would not a new comparison of the ori- 
jginal copy with the inrolled copy be necessary, in order to see 
that no interpolations had taken place ? — I should think it 
would be proper, or else some alteration might be made that 
would be an obstruction to justice, if it was not proved that in 
its present state it has been examined with the record, and that 
It agrees with it. 

Would it not be beneficial, if instead of returning the spe- 
cification to the party, it was retained in some office, so as to be 
capable of being produced on the trial if it was wanted ? — Then 
there woilld be an expense if it was to remain with the officer ; 
that officer would have to attend to it, and it would come to 
the same expense, perhaps, as the production of the specifica- 
tion, and in some instances that is more than a copy ; because 
there are some specifications that we have a copy of which 
would not cost above a dozen or fourteen shillings, and the 
bfficer^s fee for attending with it would be a guinea a day, ex- 
clusive of a petition presented to the Master of the Rolls for 
liberty to take out the record. If I am to understand that it 
IS to remain with the officer as a record, it must be dealt with 
as other records are. 

Would the expense in that case of attending with the origi- 
nal specification, be much greater than is incurred now of a 
clerk attending with the copy ? — The attorney sends his own 
clerk ; we do not attend to authenticate the copy ; we make the 
copy, and the attorney sends his own clerk ; or if it be a sub- 
ject that requires scientific information, such as where there 
are drawings and shading and scales, and so on, he will send 
an engineer to examine it ; but there are some specifications 
which do not cost more than ten shillings, or a dozen shillings ; 
then an office copy is much less expensive than producing this 
record ; which I understand is to be considered as deposited of 
record, instead of being inrolled of record. 

The ancient practice of producing the original record was 
inconvenient, was not it ? — I think it was dangerous, and ought 
never to be resorted to, except in cases of indispensible neces- 
sity; in the case of criminal prosecutions, office copies are not 
admitted in evidence, and the originals must go ; also before 
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either House of Parliament or aoy Committee, they do not re- 
ceive office copies except aa a matter of courtesy ; sometimes 
tlie original is dispensed with ; but generally speaking, cither 
House of Piirliaiiient, and any Committee of either House, has 
the oripiiual records. 

Du you think it would answer to leave it optional with the 
party to return the epecificalion or not, so that if it was a very 
long one he might then leave it aud let it be of record ? — Unless 
the rule was general, I am not quite prepared to say, wlKither it 
would have the benefit that might otherwise result from it if it 
was general ; hi-'cause if it is to be a general depository, people 
would always eipcct to find a specification there, and gmag 
there and not finding it, would be attended with expense in pur- 
suit of it. 

Do you see any objection to allowing the patentee to take 
his original specification, and verify it at the office, so as to 
make it good evidence in a court of law ? — No, I do not see 
any objection to it; it is pretty nearly what I beheve has been 
done in another case under the Bankrupt Act. There are cer- 
tain deeds of bargain and sale and assignment of personal pro- 
perty, they are directed to be registered ; which is in substance 
iarolling <them ; and under that Act it is provided that they shall 
be received in evidence, hearing a certificate purporting to be 
signed by the officer that they have been registered, without 
even proving that officer's signature; if it purports to he his, 
and that is certainly a very beneficial provision, it saves a great 
deal of expense. 

Vou mentioned that there are very large drawings sometimes 
attached to a specification, is not the present mode of keeping 
the rolls rolled up, a little inconvenient with respect to draw- 
ings? — Speaking of the mode of keeping them, as a whole, I 
thuik it is the best way. 

Would you think it nn improvement to have th^n in books ? — 
I think not : they are belter preserved, I think, in their present 
form than in bnoks, for you can seldom get books to stand long 
without binding, when they are in constant use. We have some 
books in the office and some rolls, and I think the rolls bear 
the wear of use better than the books do. 

Do you allow estracts of specifications to ho made ? — No ; 
as a khid of gratuitons privilege, we say. No extracts are al- 
lowed ; but just to refresh your memory with the outline, we do 
not object to your taking the name and address of the patentee, 
the date of the patent, and the title of the invention ; but not 
any extracts of the descriptive part. In short, it would he 
productive of great inconvenience, independently of the loss 
of emolument to the oEGoe, if extracts were allowed ; we tould 
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not say whether a geDttcman should be occupied five minutes 
or five hours. 

Where would be the objection to allow parties to consult 
patents, upon taking a fee, as is the case at the Register Office 
of Wills, where each consulting party pays a foe of a shilling ! 
— I believe they have that privilege at present ; they may come 
and look at a specification; the only difference is, that the fee 
is 3«. 6d., instead of Is. 

Can they make CK tracts themselves ? — No ; nor are they per- 
mitted to make extracts from wills. I have had occasion to 
make many searches there, and I have many times been told, 
even by anticipation, 8ir, we do not allow extracts . 

What is the expense of obtaining copies 7 — That depends 
upon the length ; we have them as low as lOa. or I'ls. up to 40/, 

What is the rule of charging ? — Seventy-two words ia what 
we call a folio, and that is the rate of charge ; and then there 
is an official fee of 3s. id. for the sigDatuie ; and for the attesta- 
tion and indorsement of a certiScate there is a stamp duty. 

If a person takes out his pocket-book, and with a pencil 
makes a few extracts, do you actually stop him ? — If any gentle- 
man is going to take an estraet, and we observe it ; but we do 
not watch with that minoteness, that a word or two could not 
be taken, nor do we keep looking at him while he is inspecting 
it ; but if it is so plain that we cannot but observe it, we say, 
Sir, no extract ia permitted to he taken. 

May he stay long enough to leara it by heart 1 — I have had 
frequent instances of gentlemen being two, three, or four hours, 
where the specification has been long, and they have not been 
able to finish the search before the office has been closed ; I 
have said, We cannot attend to yon any longer now, but you 
may come again, and I shall take no further fee. 

It appears, that in some of the bills that have been given to 
patentees, there is a charge for gratuity ; can you explain what 
is meant by that ? — It had its origin in expedition ; in short, 
they have two gratuities there. 

Has that the effect of hastening the patent through ? — I 
think, in modern times, it has not. 

Can any errors or omissions be rectified in a patent after it 
is sealed, or in a specification ? — There have been some few in- 
stances where, nndcr particular circnmstancea, some which 
might be deemed clerical errors, have been allowed to be cor- 
rected ; the Master of the Bolls has the power, and he has in 
one or two instances exercised it ; hut not as to the substantial 
part, the description of the subject-matter. In one instanca 
there was a mis-recital of the date of the patent, which he suf- 
fered to be corrected ; and there was some other mere formol 
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natter, but I do not know any instance of any correction 
being made in the substance. 

In point of fact, could the Chancellor himself give that 
power ? — It is difficult to say what he has the power to do ; 
but I believe he has had an application, and refused it ia more 
instances than one. 

Vou state, that some of tbe specifications are stated in the 
monthly journals; are those Bpecili cations to be entirely de- 
pended upon for their accuracy ? — Not in all cases. I think, 
generally speaking, they are tolerably accurate ; but I think in 
some instances they are a little abridged, and the scale of the 
drawings is reduced ; you cannot depend upon accuracy after 
that, because there must be a corresponding reduction in the 
whole, or else the scale is lost. 

Will you state what means an inventor has of ascertaining 
what patents are applied for, and are in progress through the 
different offices? — The only way of knowing that, is by going 
to tbe Attorney and Solicitor Generals, to see what reports they 
have lately made in a given time ; then, prior to that, all the 
patents are recorded at the Great Seal Office. 

Can a person, who has not lodged a caveat, obtain that in- 
formation from the Attorney or Solicitor General's Office ? — 
I have obtained it; I have said, Have you had lately any pa- 
tent upon such a subject ? He would look over his book, and 
say. Yes, there is one lately reported upon. But I am not sure 
that it is always to be relied upon. 

Did you obtain that information as a matter of favour, or 
as a matter of right ? — As a matter of favour. 

Can you not get that information at the Patent Office, by 
paying the fee t — That is after the patent is passed, not dui'in^ 
the progress of it ; there are two stages before ic gels to tbe 
Attorney General's ; then, as soon as the report is gone out, 
there is an entry of that report ; and I have made the inquiry 
perhaps in more instances than one, and I have been told 
there is a patent now in progress upon such a subject, or there 
is none within such a tine, and then from the time ho has 
told me, I know that anything else must be at the Great Seal 
Office. 

Is the favour by which you obtain that information, given 
merely by the office in which it happens to he, or hy courtesy 
of the parties who are passing it ? — Rather as a matter of civi- 
lity by the Attorney General's clerk or the Solicitor Genei'al'a 
clerk : either of then I dare say would tell me, if I asked 
Uiem, Have you had any thing upon the steam engine "within 
these few months ? and he would look and say. There has been 
R report. 
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Then, in point of fact, an agent in the habit of taking- oat 
patents can, unless he was particularly unfriendly with the: £f- 
fturent clerks, be able to obtain such information? — ^I have 
never been refused it when I have asked it. 

Have you had any practice in obtaining extensions of patents 
by Act of Parliament ? — No. 

Have you had any experience in defending patents ? — I have 
had some experience in endeavouring to protect a pa^ntee ; 
but unfortunately, after a long contest, he failed, after trying 
the cause two or three times at an immense expense. 
' Can yon state what are the most common grounds of defence 
which are set up by infringers of patents ? — They are various^ 
but mostly the insufficiency of the specification ; and- there is 
such a wide field, that it is difficult almost to enumerate all 
the grounds that they take upon the specifioation^ 

Is not this one of the grounds- upon which a patent is often 
set aside,' that the inventor specifies one material and uses a 
cheaper material not specified or included in the patent ? — That 
has been acted upon as one ground for vacating a patent. 

Has that ground of objection been held valid ? — I think so. 

Must not the specification have been fraudulently prepared? 
•—I remember a case which is a reported case, but I own I 
thought it was very likely to have arisen by- accident. 

If, subsequently to the specification of the patent, a person 
has bofM fide discovered a cheaper mode, would that set Bfiide 
the patent ? — Certainly not ; the person who has discovered 
the cheaper mode, would be entitled to use that \vithont a pa- 
tent, provided he could do it- without the original patent to work 
tipon. 

Must not the ground of setting aside the patent be, that the 
person at the time of taking out the specification knew the 
cheaper method and omitted to specify it? — ^I am not aware 
that that precise case has arisen, but I should think that would 
vacate his patent : from the current of decisions that have taken 
place, I think it would be presumed that his object was to mis- 
leftd the public in keeping that secret back. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a specification, that 
some beneficial part of the process is omitted ? — That certainly 
is one, and I think a very just ground. 

Do you conceive that that could ever happen Inadvertently ? 
—I think it is difficult to suppose such a thing, I think that 
is a very proper ground to vacate a patent upon. 

Is that rule construed liberally or strictly by the courts ? — 
Generally speaking, I should say that the courts are not very 
liberal to patentees. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent^ that some* 
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tiling useless, supprlluoue, or redundant, has been included in 
ttie apecificatiod'/ — Tliat has been a rinestion tbat has been 
left to a jnry, with n direction to take into their consideration 
whether it was not introduced to inintify the thing. 

If it is considered that the real object has been to mystify, 
do you think that would be a good ground for actting aside tlie 
patent? — If I was sittting as a juryman I should, certainly, 
because I think D patentee should deal honestly in return for 
' the privileges he gains by his patent. 

Is a patentee ever allowed to give evidence, to show that any 
'lis specification arose from inadvertence! — I think 



Is not the specification very seldom prepared by the inventor 
himself ; does not he frequently eniploy his agent to do it i — 
He frequently employs an agent; but in a matter of importance, 
lie frequently employs such a man as Mr. Farey or Mr. Donkin. 

Supposing it should be found that the specincation has been 
inaccurately prepared by one of those persons, wonid the in- 
ventor be allowed to give evidence of his havisg desired hint to 
prepare as good and correct a specification as could be made ? 
— I think that would not avail him. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, that some- 
thing has been specified which will not produce the predicted 
fetfect ? — That is a clear ground for vacating it. 

If a part only of the patent were thus shown not to produce 
its effect, wonld that part vitiate the whole f — It would ; that 
was the unfortunate result of the trial that I was engaged in so 
long, and at such an enormous expense ; the patent was for 
three things, one of thcra o most valuable one ; but the patentee 
failed in one of them : two of them were found good, but the 
third was the most immaterial part of the three; and be was 
held not entitled to recover, because one of the three object** 

Would it set aside the patent, if the person had included 
Eomething in the specification, of which he had not tried the 
effect t — He puts it in at his peril ; but if it would produce the 
effect, it would not vacate the patent. 

Is not another ground of setting aside a patent, the specify- 
ing some step that is not new, and uot noting that fact, 
whereby the patentee was held to have assumed what he did 
not invent? — I believe there have been cases which have gone 
that length, but I think, at this time of day, the law wonld not 
be caiTicd to that extent. 

Do you think, if it was a minor point of little importance, the 
pat«iit would still stand ? — I can only say, that in some points 
of minor description, patentees are now dealt with a bttle more 
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liberally than they were some twenty or thirty yeus ago; 
In Lord Kenyon's time every little thing would set aside a 
patent. 

Is not another grouad of setting aiidc a patent, that the 
whole article is specified as invented, when the patent shonld 
have been for an irnprovement only?^ — ^I xhould doobt that 
position a little ; if the specification described an implement 
that would work and perform ita office, I think at this day,' 
merely because he had called it a new article instead of an im- 
proved article, the patent would not be vacated on that ground 
Aerely. 

Supposing, in a specification, you had to mentlvn a portion 
of your process, which was old, and that yoii failed to do it 
completely, so as to ho (luitc understood, that you did not 
claim it as a portion of your patent, would that not vitiate it ? 
— I think it would ; if a man so amalganKUes with liis new in- 
vention that which is old, and docs not distinguish the two, be 
claims more than he is eutitlcd to, and forfeits his patent, 

Would, it not be dasirablc that a man should be compelled 
^o make fcnown to' the public any improvepeuts that be might 
make to his invention, subsequently to taking out the patent? 
— Not unless, he was protected in the exclusive use of them; 
that he can do by taking out a' patent for im^roremeats upon 
his former invention. 

Ho could only do that by incurring the exjiense of a fresh 
patent? — Certainly. . 

Do you see any advantage at present from reqairing a sepa- 
rate patent for each of the three kingdoms? — I not only see no 
advantage, but I thTnk it is putting the inventor to a very great 
and unnecessary e:^peuse. But if the law were altered so that 
bis patent should embrace the three parts of the United King- 
dom, he should inrol bis specification at each, althougb be has 
but Olio patent, at Edinburgh, Dublia, and E^udon, aa he is 
jta|iv obliged to do. 

Supposing a patentee takes i)ut a patent for England, he ts 
only now subject to a certain expense ; if he takes it oat for 
freland and Scotland tlie expense is greatly enhanced ; now if 
due patent was to be made to extend to the three kingdoms, 
would you reauire from the patentee the seme payment for the 
<ine patent th&t b^ would have to make now in the event of lus 
taking out a patent for the tlirec kingdoms i — A man onghi not 
tp pay so much certbinly fot- taking out a patent confined to a 
limited jurisdiction ^'rf^it extended to the whole ; I assume, 
tliat if the thi^e hingdoiUBwero to he consolidated, and one 
;jatent was.to 6p siiflieitnt', tliat .the expense would be eoMJ- 
derably rednced, and that KeVonId only hare, perhapa,to'pay 
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foj ihat more cxtcnBtve patent what he pays uoiv for an Englisb 
patent only. 

Then you would propose to reduce tlie cipensel — By con- 
eolidatJDg the jurisdictions; but then this difficulty would come 
round, how is it to be legally known in Scotland and in Ire- 
laod that thert! is such a patent right there ; I do not sec how 
f.bere could be official notice of it, unless it wag to be put iotq 
the Gazette, or something of that sort. 

Do yon think that, practically, many perspns arc deterred 
from defending their patents, by the uncertaiitty of the law at 
present? — Ithbjk they are. 

Are yon aware at all, that sometimes fictitious suits are in- 
stituted for the sake of giving stability to a patent f — I have 
heard of that being done in more cases than one. 

Is it Dot a very common feeling, that a patent is of very little 
Falue until it has \\ai at least one yerdipt in its favour ? — I 
should flay, that that gave it a little additional sanction ; but I 
have not heard it epecifieally objected to a patent, that it has 
not been tried ; for a scientific man can give you pretty good 
inforination upon t)ie specification, if you \e.\ him have time 
to consider it. 

Bat those fictitiouB suits have been instituted for the sake 
of giving greater value to the patent^ — Certainly, perhaps, to 
deter some one else from defending it, who otherwise would have 
defended an aetion for infringing it. 

Could you furnish the Committee with a detailed account 
of tfifl whole expense of taking out a patent f — Certainly I wi!}' 
do so. 

Do yon conceive, t|iBt any injury could arise to the pullc, 
from the specification, after the patent is sealed, being kept 
tiDflealed entirely, unless at the option of the patentee himself, 
who might chuae to toke it out for the pnrpoee of defence in a^ 
(sourt of justice I — I think inconvenience would result froni that 
mode, because it is one object of the specification that ei man 
shall know when he is infringing the patent ; and if the speci- 
^stion is not open to inspection, a man who has invented some- 
thbg of the samo kind.doeBnotluiow whether he can work it 
witli safety, because he cannot see wiiat the patentee (daims 
under the specification. 

Arc you aware of any inconvenience arising fiijm that in 
France ! — I have uniformly declined to have any thing to do 
with French patents, because I have conversed with several 
people about it, and I never found one yet that derived so 
much frnit IVoni a French patent as to remunerate him for it. 

You said, that (he disadvantage ^f cop^ealing the specilica- 
tion would be, that other persons might infringe the patent 
-^thout knowing ^t ; would not t^at pt pa^e be pra^tical^ 
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remedied, by the patpiitec Rivliig notice of it to tlic person wlin 
wa§ 80 innocently iufriugiiig his patent ? — All tbat I can say is, 
that aa 3<iou as a man infringes a patent, be ia liable to au 
action, and it is not every [tateiitce, that iTOuld use that for- 
bearance when his patent is infringed. 

It ia assumed (hat under the differertt alatc of circurastances 
supposed in the question, he would not bo infringing it, because 
the law would be chiuigcd ? — Tliat wonld lessen the inconve- 
nience ; but there is another inconvenience resulting from it. 
If this spceilicatiou could not he Kccn for fourteen years, it 
w'ould very likely turn out, that at the cud of the fourteen 
years he had not given half his process, unless it was ascer- 
tained that he had given it fully, then he would have had his 
monopoly for so many years without giving the public the 
bene6t of bis discovery ; at the end of that time if he has get 
his patent, and his specification is locked up, nobody can say 
that be has not disclosed it fairly, because nobody can see 
what the specification is. 

Have you any fni^ther augaestions to olTfr to the Committee 
upon this subject ? — Since I was examined before, I have 
thought about the expediency of having a board to decide the 
BufiicicDcy of a specification, and I think it might be injnrioos 
because the public are not fairly represented there, nnd they 
arc to be concluded by it; because if this board adopts a 
specification as sufficient, I understand it is to be conclusire 
against any person (luestioning the sufficiency afterwards. Now 
a patentee coming before that board, may not disclose all be 
knows of the subject, or if he discloses all, yet he may^ot dis- 
close all that others could have said if the public had beea 
represented, if a kind of investigation for and against had 
taken place. 

Suppose that the proposed commission were authorizad, 
cither to have models niade of the machinery, or in the case 
of a chemical discovery, to see the thing actually made by 
experiments ; would not that obviate the objection ? — Tbe^dif- 
ficulty I feel is, in finding any body of gentlemen possessed 
of powers to determine upot) every new invention that must 
come before them for consideration. 

Is your objection that you do not thiuk any permanent board 
could be qualified fqr the duties that would necessarily be at- 
taclied to it ? — I think not. 

Supposing a body of Commissioners were appointed for the 
occasion, selected for their peculiar fitness; might not that 
obviate your objection ? — If one part of the board were to b« 
confined to one subject of invention, and another to another, 
fhat might in some measure obviate the difficulty ; but 5|ill \ 
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Ifaink the difficulty would not be quite removed, for I thiuk 
there are mauy new iuvcntions that almost none of our ecicn- 
lific men are capable of forming a correct jud^cnt upon, 
otherwise than as it is communicated to them in a great degree 
by the patentee. It is difficult in my opinion to get a board 
so constituted, as that they would be ahle to discharge all tlie 
duties devolving upon tliem. The difficulty is, that you 
would not find men capablf of discriminuting minutely upon 
every branch of art or science that should he brought before 

Supposing the Attorney General or the Secretary of State 
bad the power of selecting individuals pro re nata, might not a 
coinmissioD of that sort be useful? — I am hardly competent to 
UDiwer that question ; 1 must honestly confess that my opinion 
is against the adoption of such a board. Independently of 
which, the public who arc to be concluded by it, would not be 
adequately represented there, for you do not always arrive at 
the whole truth without opposition, if I may so express myself, 
now there would not be that opposition. 

Does it occur to you, that even very experienced men might 
overlook some part of a minute operation? — I think so, and 
that is one difficulty which I have. 

Do you evei' observe In specifications that things are put into 
the specification for the purpose of crmccalment, which arc not 
necessary for the d ue performance of the operation ? — I have no 
doubt that there is a great deal put into many specifications to 
mistify them, to obscure the transaction as much as pos^ble ; 
and t could furnish an instance in which it has made my head 
ache, to endeavour to make out the sense that we supposed was 
to be communicated by it, there was such a multiplication of 
terms, and ringing the changes upon words, which perplexed 
and bewildered lue beyond measure. 

Are there not sometimes parts of machinery inserted as tic- 
cessary, which are not necessary ; and are not parts oT a che- 
mical operation stated as necessary, which arc not so ? — That 
a great deal of matter is introduced into spccifi cations, that is 
unnecessary is quite clear ; and it is done frequently with s 
view to mistify it, to enable the patentee to keep his invention 
from the public ; but I must add, that in many instances, that 
which is new cannot be adequately described, unless you also 
describe something that is to be used with it; in that case the 
man ought to describe what he has inserted for the purpose of 
elucidation. 

Are there not things occasionally put in that arc known 
to be useless, for the purpose of mistification ? — J liave no . 
doubt of it. 
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■iStto patents ^talelt in 1830. 

To William Hale, of Colchester, in the county of Esaex'. 
machinest, for his having invented a machine, or methot^ 
of raising or forcing water for propelling vessels. Sealed 
12th. Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Carpenter, of Willeuhall, in the pariah of 
Wolverhampton, in the county of Staiford, and John 
Young, of Wolverhampton aforesaid, locksmith?, for 
their having invented certain improvements on locks and 
other securities, applicable to doors and other purposes' 
18tb Jan.— 6 months. 

To William Parr, of Union Place, City Road, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented 
or found out a new method of producing a reciprocating 
action, hy means of rotatory motion ; to be applied to the 
working of all kinds of pumps, mangles, and all other 
machinery in, or to which reciprocating action la required, 
or may be applied. 18th Jan. — 4 months. 

To Edward Dakeyne and James Dakeyne, both of 
Darley Dale, in the county of Derby, merchants, for their 
having invented a machine or hydraulic engine, for apply- 
ing the power or pressure of water, steam, and other 
elastic fluids, to the purpose of working machinery ani} 
other uses, requiring power ; and applicable to tfaat of 
raising or forcing of fluids. 21st Jan.— 6 months. 

To John Yates, of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
calico-printer, for his having invented a method or pro- 
cess of giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen, 
and other fabrics. 26th Jan.^-6 months. 
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N,B, An error has occurred in numbering the pages 
following 288 to 232 ; but the subject proceeds mth- 
out interruption. 
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{^SECOND SERIES.] 



SLettnt patents. 



Wo George Scholefild, of the Parish of Leeds, in the 
f county of York, Mechanic, for his Invention of cer- 
wtetin Improvements in, or additions to Looms, for the 
rjfMrpose of weaving woollen, linen, cottnv, silk, and 
f other CtoMj.— [Sealed 13th March, 1828.] 

i improvement suggested under this Patent are cer- 

I mechanical contrivances, which connect all the 

►erating parts of a loom together, and cause them to 

act simultaneously whenever motiou is given to the loom, 

either by swinging the batten by hand, aa ia the ordinary 

mode of weaving, or by turning a main actuating shaft. 

Jhe advantages of these contrivances are that any person, 

■Ten without previous experience or knowledge of the 

Ft, can weave woollen cloths with facility, and that the 

nvements of the different parts of the machine being 

kTei,. IV.— Secsn* Smiii, ■ 
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calculated and (previous to being put in action) adjusted 
to suit certain descriptions of work, the movements will 
necessarily all perform with regularity, and answer to 
each other, producing uniform and good work as long as 
the loom is kept going. 

And further, these mechanical contrivances being thus 
made to act simultaneously, allow of working such looms 
by power, that is by the power of steam„ water or any 
other first mover, by connecting the driving band or gear 
to a main rotatory shaft, when the working parts of the 
loom will perform without manual labour. 

Plate XIII, figs. 1, and 2, represent the machine in work- 
ing order ; fig. 1, being a front view ; fig. 2, an end view. 
We give the description ot this invention in the words of 
the Patentee. 

SPECIFICATION. 

*' A, is the frame work of the machine, made of cast 
iron ; B, the batten, which is made of wood, and con- 
structed in the usual way with the addition of the weights 
C, adjustable on the levers a, for the purpose of giving 
more or less effect to the reeds. The levers a, are firmly 
fixed through the top of the batten, and the said weights 
operate more er less powerful in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the batten ; 6, 6, are the fulcrums, oa which 
the batten is suspended, working with chisel edges in 
grooves on the top of the screws c; the said screws 
having a nut on the upper and under side of the frame, 
which are adjustable in chase mortices ; Z>, is a roller, 
which delivers or measures out the warp ; JS, is a pressure 
roller suspended by the levers d, and the weights e; thus 
giving a considerable pressure between the roller D, and 
JE. These said rollers are covered with a coarse kind of 
woollen cloth, in order to render the surfaces somewhat 
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elastic : F, is the roller which contains the warp. This 
roller is frictioued iii a slight degree by the cord and 
weight /, and is sufficiently retarded to keep the warp 
straight between the rollers E, and F ; G, is the breast 
beana, over which the cloth passes to the roller H, which 
takes it up as it is woven, being put in motion by the 
strap g, from the action of the delivering roller, D; A, is 
a wrought iron bar bolt, which screws the frame A, to- 
gether. 

" The levers or jacks i, (, are suspended in the top bar 
of the cast iron frame A, A, with double hanging flanges 
on the bottom, on which rest the fulcrums of the levers. 
These fulcrums may be shifted to the most convenient 
points of suspension in the frame A, A; fig. 4, is a trans- 
verse section of the frame A, A. 

" The heddles or gears /, are attached with cords to 
the jacks in the usual way. The lower ends of the 
heddles are also fixed to the levers or lams k, in the 
usual way, and to the lams are attached the treadles. 
Above the treadles and within the frame is placed a hori- 
zontal shaft m, shewn by the dotted lines in fig. I, behind 
the frame A. This shaft extends a little beyond the cen- 
tre of tile loom, and is there supported by an cye-boltj 
which is fixed in the frame A, at 1. The other bearing of 
this shaft is in the end of the frame at n ; on the end of 
the shaft m, is fixed an endless screw or worm n, which 
works in the wheel o; at the lower end of the diago- 
nal shaft p ; on the upper end of which is a pinion of 
sixteen teeth, working in the bevel wheel K, which con- 
tains two hundred teeth, and is fixed to the end of the 
delivering roller D, 

" As it is necessary to have wheels of different sizes at 
o, according to the quality of the cloth made, the diago- 
nal shaft p, is supported by a cast iron frame runuuig 
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,, mi of which encompasses the 

" .. >/iIer Z?: and at the lower end 

^ - "* , ,,iich is a slot and setting screw at 

■ ■ *' ^ ^rf jt' raising or lowering the diagonal 

,^„ea£e for the different sizes of the worm 

,.,^.! jiust contain as many teeth as there are 

^^xt wanted in one inch of cloth ; that is a 
■ - *^ 

V :«feth gives 60 threads per inch; a wheel of 

. .1/ dsreads^ &c. &c. 

;«»tf all my speed wheels marked with the number 

.^iii rfaey contain on the shaft m ; and exactly in the 

..*/^ *>*' ^^ loom is a hollow pulley, or catch box j, 

jtf junstruction of which is seen at fig. 3. The interior 
LitfC :!• contains two teeth or stops, and is fixed firmly to 
ciie 5haft m ; the exterior part of the pulley which holds 
tbe falling catch and spring 3, is made to run loose on 
the shaft m \ from this it will be seen that the shaft m, 
can only be propelled in the direction of the dart^, tbe 
pulley being loose in the reverse direction. 

'^ On the horizontal shaft m, are fixed in opposite di- 
rections, two tumblers r, one on each side of the catch 
box, the rims of which work in grooves made in tlie fric- 
tion pulleys tf, and the friction pulleys are suspended in 
the treadles. 

** To the inside of tlie breast beam G, and in the mid- 
dle of its length is fixed the iron frame L, supporting a 
small wooden pulley at t. To the bottom of the batten 
at u, is fixed a leather strap v, of one inch breadth, which 
passes over the pulley t, and is made fast to the hollow 
pulley q. 

" A coiled wire spring tr, is fixed to tbe end of the frame 
I,, at t^ and to the lower end of this spring is attached a 
cord, which connects it to the hollow pulley on the opposite 
Hide,and direction to that on which the strap v^ is fixed. To 
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^Be ends of the lams k, are fixed the rods x, which extend 
^ppwards to the levers y. Been at fi^. 2. These levors are 
adjustable by the chase mortices in the frame A, (which 
bears tlieir fulcrums), and the screws which are seen at 
the bottom of the rods. The right angled leveis z, are 
fixed to the sides of the batten, one arm of which passes 
throuo;ii the batten and enters the ends of the lovers Af, at 
5 the fuicrums of the levers 3/, are at 6 ^ ^,^,are rotative 
self-acting temples ; in the circumference of which, and 
near the lower edge, is a number of metal points project- 
ing outward. The temples are mounted on arbours fixed 
with screw bolts to the breast beamC; the bolt holes are 
elongated to admit of adjustment. A bent wire is fixed 
at 7 to conduct the lists or edges of the cloth to the metal 
points. 

" A catch lever is placed at 8, which acts alternately 
against the two projections of a plate which is fixed on 
the shaft m, to prevent the vibrating force moving the 
eccentrics too far. It is delivered by the bottom and 
small cord to which it is attached." 

" The above is a description of my loom, for the pur- 
pose of weaving by hand ; as a power loom I have a fur- 
ther improvement, namely, that of stopping the loom 
when any one of tho threads of weft break, or when the 
bobbin is empty. 

"Thepowerloomsnowin usehaveawell known method 
of stopping when the shuttle does not arrive at its destina- 
tion; or when it does not enter the box. My plan, there- 
fore, prevents the shuttle boxing when the thread is broke, 
or when llie bobbin wants replenishing. It is done as fol- 
lows : in the back part of the shuttle, and between tbe end 
of the bobbin and thepulley, or wire, over which the thread 
passes to the eye of the shuttle, is placed a small right 
angled lever, supported at the angular point m the side of 
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the shuttle, one arm of the lever haogino; downward. Tb& 
bort?onta) arm of the lever has, in the e:!treme end of it, 
an eye through which the thread of weft passes : so long 
as the thread continues whole the tightness of it ke^ 
the lever in its square position ; hut the moment it breaks 
it becomes slack, letting the horizontal arm of the levee 
(which is supported by the thread) fall, consequently 
forcing the lower end of the lever out of the shuttle, which 
has an opening made in it for that purpose. This lever 
projecting outwards catches a stop at the end of the reed, 
which stop arrests its progress. 

" As the weft is always slack on the return of the shut- 
tle from the boz, the stops in the ends of the reeds are 
wedge-wise, so that they can only act upon the lever in 
the shuttle when it is entering the box, and not on its 
return from the bos. 

" I apply steam to woollen or worsted warps, or such 
other warps as require moisture during the operation of 
weaving, which is conveyed to the threads by a copper 
tube, finely perforated and placed across the loom undet 
the warp and near to the treadles. 

" I weave two or more narrow pieces in one loom at 
the same time, and with the same number of shuttles as 
piecesj the only ditTerencc to the one explained is, that an 
extra shuttle box is placed in the middle of the batten, 
(when for two pieces) as also a lever for throwing the 
shuttle, which lever has a double action, namely, that of 
throwing right and left ; the pieces naist both be of the 
same quality. 

" In order to put the machine in operation (which is done 
by the motion of the batten) let the batten be in the direction 
of the crossed Hnes, fig. 8. that is with the reed or slay 
against the cloth ; the shed or warp is then open ready to 
admit the passing of the shuttle. On the batten being 
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forced backward the upper end of the lever z, comes in 
contact with the lever y, (which at that time is stationary) ; 
the lower end of tbe lever s, consequently recoires a 
downward motion, carrying; with it the ehort end of the 
lever M, at 5, tbus a rapid ponderous motion is given to 
the lower end of the lever M, and to it is attached the 
pricker, which propels the shuttle across the warp with 
considerable force ; and as the other lever y, at the left 
hand of the loom is kept clear of the lever z, by the mo- 
tion of the lam k, the shuttle enters the box without 
opposition, save that of n flat springy, which prerents its 
rebounding." 

" On the motion of the batten towards the cloth, the 
strap e, turns the shaft m, half way, which, carrying the 
eccentrics, changes tho treadles, and with them the posi- 
sition of the two levers y, (which operate upon the levers 
M, for throwing the shuttle). At the same time the end- 
less screw, which is on the end of the shaft m, turns the 
worm-wheel o, and delirers out a portion of the warp from 
tbe roller D, which being connected to the roller 77, by the 
strap g, a portion of the piece of cloth lately woven ie also 
taken up. 

" The use of the spring w, is to bring the exterior part 
of the hollow pulley back (after it 'has gone half way 
round) to its former position. On the motion of the bat- 
ten towards the cloth, the hollow pulley q, is fast, con- 
sequently it moved the shaft m ; on the reverse motion of 
the batten the pulley q, is loose, and is drawn back by the * 
spring w, until the catch 3, in the pulley falls over one of 
the stops in the interior part of the pulley 2, when it is 
again ready to move the shaft m, forward. 

" As many blows can bo given with the batten to one 
thread of weft as are required, without delivering the 
warp, Two portions of warp cannot be delivered to one 
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thread of weft; the shuttle must paas through the shed 
before the warp can be deUvered a second time, oeitber 
will the shuttle travel unless it has its proper shed; that 
is, two threads of weft cnnnot be laid in the same ptace. 
Thus, the oscillatiou of the batten gives a rotatory motioD 
to the horizontal shaft m, and works all the other parts of 
the loom with the utmost mechanical precision. 

" The advantages of my looms are— \st. Any person 
may work them, they only requiting t}ie batten being put 
backward and forward with the hand — 8nd, The doth 
made by them is of the most even texture, the same num- 
ber of threads being put into every inch — 3rd, The length 
of the shed and motion of the batten is always the same— 
4th, The temples are always at the required distance 
from the reed — 5th, When a master or foreman basaf* 
fixed a proper speed wheel at o, the workman is ooni' 
pelled to make a good piece — 6th, The most perfect work 
may be done by them in a cottage by hand, or power df 
steam or water, and may be immediately applied to them 
ID a mill, by passing a drum band over the rigg-er 14^ 
7th, All looms now in use can be altered to the above 
plans at a trifling expense. 

"I claim as my own invention — 1st, The method of 
putting the same given number of threads of weft ^nto 
every inch of cloth — 2nd, The construction and applicaUon 
of the self-acting rotatory temples — 3rd, The method of 
weaving two or more cloths in the same loom at the same 
time, and with perfect edges or lists— 4th, The applica- 
tion of ail the working parts of a common loom to the 
motion of the batten only — 5th, The application of eteam 
to all such warps as require moisture during the opera- 
tion."— [/jiro//ed in the Inrolment Office^ Sept. 1828.] 

Specification drawn by llic Palcntre. 
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To WniLiAM GonFREY Kneller, of pearl Street, Spital- 
^w- \fi^d», in the county of Middlesex, Chemist, for his 
^^"^invention of certain Improvements in evaporating 
^P -Sngar ; which improvements are applicable to other 
V purposes.— {^c'iXeA November 27, 1828.] 

The object of the Patentee is to evaporate liquid, and 
solutions at a iow temperature, in order to avoid the in- 
jury frequently sustained by the coagulated parts in boil- 
ing becoming burned to the bottom of the vessel. This is 
particularly necessary in evaporating the molasses to ob- 
tain sug'ar, the crystals of which adhere to the boiler, and 
if the temperature is sufficiently high, they become burned, 
to the injury of the sugar in its quality, colour and tasto. 

The improvement proposed under this Patent consists in 
forcing by bellows, or any other blowingapparatus, currents 
of either hot or cold air through the liquid under operation, 
Thia ia proposed to be done by means of a aeries of small 
pipes or tubes, branching from a main tube, and projecting 
into the liquid nearly to the bottom of the vessel in which it 
is put under operation, the main tube being connected to the 
blowing apparatus. The pan or boiler containingthe liquid, 
may be of any convenient shape, and heated by steam or 
hot air in any of the usual modes. 

In Plate XIV. figs. 3, 4, and 5, one method of using this 
invention for the purpose of evaporating liquids or solu- 
tions is shewn ; fig. 3, is a plan or horizoutal view of the 
apparatus; fig. 4, is a longitudinal section, shewing 'the 
tubes, boiler and furnace ; fig. 5, is a cross section of 
the same ; a, a, a, is the pan or boiler, which is filled with 
the liquid up to the dotted line in figs. 4, and 5 ; b, is the 
boiler for generating steam, and which surrounds the pan 
a J c, is the furnace ; d, is the main air tube leading from 
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the blowing apparatus to the branch main pipes e, e,^, 
which are closed at their ends 5 from these tubes the small 
branch tubes /, /, /, /, project into the liq[uid, having 
their extremities open for the purpose of allowing the air 
forced from the blowing apparatus to be disseminated 
throughout the whole of the liquid ; g, gy are legs which 
support the branch main tubes and pipes, and rest on the 
bottom of the pan or boiler, and are of such a length as 
will prevent the ends of the small branch pipes jf, /,/,/, 
from touching the bottom of the pan, and may be made so 
as to regulate the depth the small tubes shall protrude 
into the liquid. It is desirable that tl^e liquid to be eva- 
porated should be of equal depth in every part of the pan, 
the bottom of w^iich is recommended to be perfectly 
level. As the liquid, when sufficiently evaporated and 
concentrated, does not flow readily from the pan through 
the pipe k, when opened for that purpose, a vertical plate 
or scraper i, extending across the pan, is to be drawn 
by a chain or wire along the pan towards the pipe h. 
When this is wished to be done, the fire is ta be damped, 
or the steam or hot air shut off, and the whole series of 
pipes and tubes raised from their present position by a 
chain and winch or lever, until the scraper can pass freely 
under them, and so as not to interrupt the blast of air 
through the small pipes, which might be obstructed if any 
of the evaporated liquid should congeal or crystalize in 
them by cooling. To effect this, the main pipe d, must 
be made with an air-tight telescopic joint, or may have a 
flexible tube attached to it, so as to allow of the pipes and 
tubes being raised about six inches. 

By raising the degree of heat under the pan or boiler, 
and increasing the quantity and velocity of the air injected 
into the liquid or solution, or on the c^^ntrary by lower- 
ing the heat and moderating the injection of air, the eva- 
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poration is accelerated or retarded at the pleasure ol' the 
operator, according fo the nature of the liquids, &c,, or as 
to tho effect desired to bo produced. This inventioa (s 
also capable of being applied to the distilling or rectify- 
ing of spir^its, provided that a veat be given tO' the air 
arising with the spirit after the latter shall be condensed. 

The Patentee recommends that however numerous the 
blowiuff pipes may he, then* lower orifices should be dis- 
tributed as evenly and etjualty over the whole surface of the 
bottom of the pan as possible; and that the stream of air 
should issue from every one of them at the same time. 

This invention appears to us to be good in principle, as 
currents of air psissiiig through and agitating liquids will 
greatly assist the evaporating of them ; and also that the 
degree of evaporation is more under the command of the 
operator than heretofore, but how far tliq apparatus is 
applicable and practicable to the manufacture of sugar, or 
crystalizing liquids, remains to be proved, Tliere are 
some further improvements in the manufacture of sugar 
about being specified, wtiich, as the subject is of much 
importance, we intend shortly to lay before our readers ; 
in the mean time we are open to communications on this 
subject from tlie Patentee or our friends. 



^B^o James White, of Paradise Street, Lnmbeth, in the 
county of Suiri/, for his Invention of a Machine or 
Apparatus for Piltering, which he denominates an 
Attificial Spring. —[S^^^A. 8th Nov. 1827.] 

The Patentee denominates this invention the " iydro- 
^4tatic paradox," because he causes water to filter np- 
Btrards. 
^L The apparatus may be maijo in many forms, the prin- 
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iiiplos of llie invention being preserved, which are ob- 
tained by the downward pressure of :m extended ooUinm 
of water of aufficicnt force, when acting upon a volume of 
water m a close voasel, to express the wator tUroug'h. the 
top of the close vessel, which is made of filtering stoao. 

Plato XIV. fig. 3, shews one mode of applying thtse prin- 
ciples to the filtration of water ; a, represents a cistern or 
resL'rvoir of water, placed at a considerable elevation; 
b, is a long descending pipe, leading from the bottom of 
the cistern into a close vessel c, filled with watur, the lop 
of which close vessel Is formed by a filtering stone, 
lightly fitted into the vessel, and rendered perfectiy se- 
cure and water fight at the joints. The downward pres- 
sure of the descending column of water will act with 3uob 
force upon the water in the close vessel c, as to force it 
upwards through the filtering stone d, into the upper 
I'ompartment c, where it will be found to have become 
perfectly filtered and clarified, and is ready to be drawn 
off by the cock for use 

These being the principles of the invention, it is obvi- 
ous that they may be adopted in various tasteful i shapes, 
of which no further description need be given. ^/nro/fcei 
in the tnrolment Office. May, 1828.] 



To Pierre Ehard, of Great Marlborough Street, in the 
county of Middlesex, Musical Instrument-maker , in 
conaequente of cotHmanications made to him by^ a 
certain Foreigner residing abroad and discoveries by 
himself, for an Invention of certain ImprovimeTiti in 
the conitruction,of Piano- fortes. — [Sealed the 20lh of 
Feb. 1827.] 

The Patentee states iuthe commencement of his specifi- 
cation, that the very.gxeat approbation besLowjfd both.hy 
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Amateurs ood professors, upon the anprovementa in Grraiul 
Piano-fortes, which t'ormed the subjects of hia Patents of 
22nd December, 1821^ and of 5th of January 1825, hme 
encouraged him to devise a method of adapting the same 
contrivance to square and every other form of piano- 
fortes ; _nd it is the accomplishment of this object which 
constitutes the leading features of the present improve- 
ment. 

The first of these improvements is fully described in the 
Fourth volume of our First Series, at page 230, and in 
Plate XIII.— the second in vol. 12, p. 183. 

The present specification is for the most part a repeti- 
tion of the principles of construction, set forth in the 
former, though somewhat dilTerently modified as to 
shape. The improved escapement, as it was formerly 
called, by which the keys of the instrument are made to 
actuate the hammers and bring down tlic dampers, i» in- 
troduced in this as in the first mentioned specification, hut 
with the addition of a lever to each key, which lever 
communicates the action of the key to the hammer, and 
the other parts of the mechanism, and effects a more in- 
stantaneous blow upon the stripg, and consequently ren- 
ders the key more delicate to the touch than any other 
construction of mechanism before produced has been ca- 
pable of affording. 

As the specification is very long, and the figures of the 
parts represented by working drawings appear rather 
complicated, and we consider not likely to be generally 
interesting, we deem it unnecessary to devote a plate to 
this subject, as by reference to the former specificatiou 
above meiilioned, the invention will be tolerably well 
understood. One other feature in the present invention 
is to biace the frame work of the pJano-forle with metallic 
bars instead of woollen rails, in oa-d»jr to giv,e a greater 
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degree ot' strength, and enables the frame to sustain the 
very powerful tensions of the sXTwgs,^-[Inr oiled in ti^m 
Inrolment Office, Aug. 1827-] '^| 



To John Ukderhuj., of Pmkjield Iron Works, near 
Wolverhampton, in the county of Stafford, Iron 
Master, for his Invention of certain Improvements in 
Machinery or Apparatus for passing Boats and other 
floating bodies from a higher to a lower or a loicer 
to a higher level, with little or no loss of water ,■ and 
which Improvements are also applicable to the rising 
or lowering of weights on land. — [Sealed August 13' 
1827.] 

The Invention of conveying vessels or floating bodies from 
one level to another, which is proposed as the subject of 
this Patent, is cairiedinto effect by the following means. 

Supposing that a boat or barge were proceeding from a 
higher to a lower level of the canal, a cradle or frame with 
wheels ia to be lowered down below the surface of the 
water, and the boat or barge floated immediately over it, 
The cradle is tlien drawn up out of the water by means of 
chains and powerful machiucry, having the boat or barge 
resting in It; and the running wheels of the cradle being 
guided against inclined railways, arc made to run up 
the railway by the power already mentioned, carrying tlie 
cradle, with the barge in a level position, on to a platform 
just above the surface of the water. From this platform 
the cradle and the barge are lowered again by the agency 
of the power and the suspension chains above mentioned, 
the wheels of the cradle rdnning down other inclined 
railways to the water, at the lower level of the canal, where 
the boat or barge is again set afloat and the cradle drawn 
up to the platform ready for a similar operation. 
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Plate Xlir. fig. 4, represents a section of part of a canal, 
«, being' the surface of the water at the upper level, and 
b, the surface at the lower level ; c, is a boat or barge 
about to proceed to the lower level ; d, is the cradle 
formed of iron framing with running wheels ; e, ia the 
standard supporting tlie pulley or drum wheel, round which 
the suspension chaiii is coiled, which pulley or drum must 
be driven by a power adequate to raising the weight of the 
cradle with the boat or barge and its load in it. 

The cradle having been lowered down beldW the sur* 
face of the water, as shewn by means of Ihe suspension 
chains f, attached to the upper rails of the cradle, the 
the boat or barge is then brought over it, and ihe cradle 
raised so as to take the boat out of the water. The run- 
ning wheels of the cradle pass up the inclined railways g, 
g, by the power exerted in raising the weight, which weight 
they of course partly sustain and guide the cradle, with its 
load, on to the platform h. 

From the platform, the cradle, with the boat or barge, 
is lowered ia a similar way ; the wheels running upon the 
desending railways i, until the cradle ia below the surface 
of the water, and tlie boat or barge is again afloat on the 
lower level of the canal at b. Precisely the same mode is 
employed in raising a boat or barge from the lower to the 
upper level of the water. 

There is a contrivance for opening a portion of the top 
part of the rail, to allow the running wheels to pas3 on to 
the lower inclined rails, which is effecfod by means of an 
arm or tappet ou the side of the rail, which is thrown 
open by the fore part of the cradle striking against it in 
passing over, and which is closed again by the hinder part 
of the cradle ; but the small scale of the figure will not 
Hndmit of showing it perfectly. 
H^ The Patentee proposes to employ the same contrivaote 
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for raising and lowering heavy weights, from one levrA to 

another, on land, — [InroUed in the Inrolment Ofioe, 

February 1828.) 

To JuLiCB PuMPHREY, of Tally Hill, in the county of 
Worcester, Glover, for hit having inverted or found 
out certain Improvements in Steam Engines and Ma^ 
chinery connected therewith, to projiel Steam Boatu 
and Vessels, some parts of which Improvements are ap- 
plicable to other purposes. — [Sealed 3d Feb. 1899.] 

Thib invention is a sort of rotatoiy steam eng'ine consist- 
ing of two cylinders, placed side by aide, and communi- 
cating with each other; in each of which a piston of a 
peculiar form is made to revotre by the pressure of steam 
acting on one side of it ; and these pistons being re- 
spectively affised to a longitudinal shaft running through 
the Dxie of each cylinder, the mechanical force obtained 
by the pressure of the steam against the pistons, is by 
these revolving axles communicated as a driring power 
to work other machinery. 

Plate XIV. fig. 1, represents a section of the engine 
taken through the two cylinders transversely, and shewing 
the relative positions of the two pistons, at a certain point 
of their rotations ; a, is one piston, b, the other, c, c, are tho 
two induction valves opening inwards for the passage of 
the steam into the cylinders ; d, d, are the eduction valves 
opening outwards for the discharge of the steam after it 
has performed its duty. The arrows shew the way that 
the pistons revolve. Steam of considerable pressure is sup- 
posed to bo flowing into the cylinder on the left hand 
through the induction valve c, the periphery of the piston, 
II, being by packing made to fit tightly against its cylin- 
der and that of the piston b, against the axle of a, the es- 
cape of steam is prevented, and is consequently the elastic 
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force exerted by the steam causes the piston a, and its 
axle to revolve in the direction of the arrows. It will be 
perceived that the edge of the piston a, was just passed 
the induction aperture, and of course that the steam has 
but just began to flow into the cylinder on the left hand. 
It will also be perceived that the piston b, has just cut off 
the steam by closing the induction valve of the right hand 
cylinder^ and as it proceeds will almost immediately open 
the eduction valve d, and allow the volume of steam to 
escape, which occupies the right hand cylinder. 

The elastic force of the steam in the left hand cylinder 
continuing to act^drivei^ the piston a, round in the direction 
of the arrow, until that edge of the piston^ which is at the 
lower part of the cylinder will come to the upper part, and 
cut off the steam by closing the induction valve c ; at the 
the same time the piston b, revolving, its lower edge 
passes the induction valve c^ and allows the steam to blow 
into the right hand cylinder ; the steam from the left 
hand cylinder passing off at the eduction valve d, as be- 
fore described. 

Thus the two pistons a, and 6, are alternately acted 
upon by the steam and made to revolve, and their axles 
being connected together at the outer part of the cylinder 
by a pair of toothed wheels, they move simultaneously, and 
communicate the combined powers of the two pistons 
from either of the shafts as convenience may dictate. 

The packing for rendering the periphery of the piston 
steam-tight, is introduced at e, e, there being a recess in 
the side of each cylinder for its reception ; and round the 
cylinders there are several rings, or ribs,/,/,/,/, for the 
purpose of giving strength, which contrivance of ribs or 
rings on the outside is also proposed as an improvement 
in the construction of boilers for generating steam, and is 
claimed under this Patent as a novelty and improvement. — 
Unrolled in the Petty Bag Office, March, 1829.] 

Vol. IV. — Second Seeies. . ^ w 
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To James Walker, of Weymouth Street, in theparuh of 
St. Marylebone, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for 
his Inversion of an Improved Cc^tor or Furniture.^ 
[Sealed 10th November, 1827.] 

This improvement in the construction of castors for fumitare^ 
is designed to afford facility in turning and supportiBg to that 
side of the castor on which the weight of the piece of furniture 
carried is principally thrown, which will he between the pin or 
perpendicular stem and the roller. The mode of producmgthis 
support is by placing a collar or washer between the under side 
of the foot socket of the castor and the socket of the pin or 
stem, and also raising a shoulder or ledge on that »ide of the 
socket of the stem when the principal weight is to be sustained. 
Plate XIV, fig. 2, represents a section of the castor 9 a^ is the 
socket made nearly cylindrical in which the foot of the piece of 
furniture is to be fixed ; 5, is the perpendicular pin or stem in- 
serted into the socket c, c. The collar or washer above men- 
tioned shewn at d, d, is placed round the pin or shaft b, bearing 
against the under side of the foot socket a, and the upper side 
of the socket c, c, and turning freely upon the pin d. The 
socket c, Cy is made to fit the pin or stem h, loosely, in order that 
it may turn freely, and has a piece of steel e, at bottom as a 
bed on which the end of the stem bears. On that side of the 
socket c, which is next to the roller, a shoulder or elevated 
part /, is made, extending about half way round, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the weight carried by the castor in the event 
of the stem 6, bending by any extraordinary strain. The stem h, 
is secured in the socket e, by means of a groove formed round 
its lower part at g, into which a small pin h, is inserted hy 
passing the pin through the side of the socket. The roller 
turns upon a steel axle supported in forked arms as usual, ex- 
tending from the side of the socket c, of the stem above de- 
s^ibed.— [/nro/Zed? in the Inrohnent Office^ May^ 1828.] 
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To Richard WiLtUMs, late of Tabernacle Walk, in the 
county of Middlesex, but now of Canterbury Build- 
ings, in the county of Surry, Civil Engineer, for 
hix having invented certain Improvements in the appli- 
cation of Elastic and Dense Fluids to the propelling 
of Machinery of various descriptions. — [Sealed De- 
cember 15, 1828.] 

The subject of this Patent may be called a steam-engine, 
though it is designed to be worked by any kind of elastic 
vapour, whether steam or gas. It consists of several 
hollow vessels immersed in oil or other dense fluid, into 
which vessels a volume of elastic gas or steam is occa- 
sionally thrown. When, by the levity of the vapour 
occupyiDg the vessel (the oil having been expelled) the 
vessel necessarily rises to the surface of the oil ; and this 
ascent of the vessel through the dense fluid in which it is 
immersed, produces the power excited by the engine j 
and several of these hollow vessels being connected by 
means of rods to a crank shaft, the combined force thus 
obtained and concentrated in the shaft, is to be employed 
as the driver of other machinery. 

A mode of applying these principles is shewn in Plate 
XIII. fig. 3, represents the section of a tank nearly filled 
with oil, having three hollow vessels immersed in it ; ^nd 
beneath the oil tank is a boiler containing water for gene- 
rating steam ; a, h, c, are the three hollow vessels, which 
may be made of any suitable material; d, d, d, arc piston 
or guide rods, connected at one end to the upper surface 
of the hollow vessels, and at their other ends to the crank 
rods e, e, e, which arc again connected to the cranks on 
the shaft f,f; g, g, is a boiler for generating steam ; /i, 
is the furnace, with its flues i, i, i, surrounding the sides 
of the tank containing the oil. Steam being gontratcd in 
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iho boiler g, is admitted through the slide valves j, jj j, 
into the steam chambers k, k, k, where it is confined by 
the valves l, l, I, until wanted to fill the hollow vessels a, 
b, Cf supposing* the hollow vessel a, to be immersed in the 
oil as far as required over the steam chamber k, as shewn 
in the figure ; a small stud on the inside of the vessel a, 
will have depressed the lever of the valve I, and opened 
it, thereby allowing the steam from the chamber k, to 
escape into the vessel a, forcing out the oil previously in 
it ; the lever of the valve I, is also connected by a small 
vertical rod to the slide valve j ; and^ as the valve I, is 
opened by the descent of the hollow vessel, the valve 7, 
is simultaneously closed, and prevents the further escape 
of the steam from the boiler. The specific gravity of the 
steam in the vessel being much lighter than that of the oil, 
and also its elastic force, will cause the vessel a, to rise, 
and by its connexion with the crank, force round the shaft 
fy /, until it rises to the top of the tank, and in the posi- 
tion of the third hollow vessel c, when the rod of the 
valve m, striking against the under side of the cover of 
the tank opens it, and allows the steam to escape into the 
top of the tank, and out of it by the pipe n. It is only 
necessary to observe, that as the vessels rise, another stud 
on the inside, striking against the ends of the levers of the 
valves /, /, ly closes them, and at the same time opens the 
slide valves j, y, y, for the purpose of admitting another 
supply of steam into the chambers Ar, /t, k. What power 
the Patentee thinks of gaining from this method of using 
steam we do not know, has he thought which is the 
easiest way of the steam to escape from the hollow ves- 
sels out of the bottom, and to rise through the oil, or 
after forcing up the vessels, piston rods, connecting rods, 
and actuating the machinery, shafting, &c. to open the 
valve w, and go out by the pipe n. 
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To Joseph Cusild Daniel, of Simpley, in the parish of 
Bradford, in the county of Wilts, Clothier, for his 
having invented certain improvements in the Machi- 
nery used for dressing Woollen Cloths. — [Sealed Sep- 
tember 18, 1828.] 

This is an improvement to be adapted to a gig mil]> for 
raising the pile of woollen cloths. The principally ope- 
rating part of a gig mill is a large cylinder, on the peri- 
phery of which rows of teasles, and sometimes wire 
brushes are placed, for the purpose of causing the points 
of the teasles or brushes to take hold of the filaments of 
wool, and thereby draw out or raise the pile on the face 
of the cloth, as the gig cylinder revolves rapidly, having 
the cloth in contact with it. 

In the gig mills usually constructed in Gloucestershire, 
the teasles or brushes are placed round the periphery of 
the cylinder in rows longitudinally, that is, parallel to the 
axle of the cylinder or gig barrel, as it is technically 
called ; and these rows of teasles or brushes stand at 
certain distances apart, leaving spaces in the periphery of 
the barrel unoccupied, or perhaps open. By this con- 
struction the barrel assumes the form of a poUgonal 
prism, instead of a cylinder ; and the face of the cloth, as 
it passes the angles, being rubbed by the edges of the 
teasle frames, occasionally produces inconvenience by in- 
juring the face of the cloth in the opinion of the Patentee. 

To obviate this objection, therefore, in the construction 
of the West country gig barrels, it is proposed to intro- 
duce a longitudinal roller between each teasle frame or 
brush, the rollers being mounted on axles with pivots 
turning in eyes or bearings, which stand radially round 
the edges of the gig barrel. 
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Plate XIV, 6g. 4, shews a portion of the periphery ot a 
Gloucestershire gig barrel, viewed edgewise ; a, a, is Uie 
rim on the edge of the barrel 6, b, the cloth passing over 
the face of the barrel, its face being operated upon by the 
teasles, as the barrel revolves; c, c, are the rows of teasles 
set in frames of the ordinary kind, which extend acrosB 
the barrel in the same direction as the axle at certain (Ub- 
tances apart, and parallel to each other. Between each of 
the rows of teasles or brushes are the rollers d, d, d, sup- 
ported by, and turning in the bearings e, e, e. 

By thus introducing the rollers d, the cloth ie supported 
at the angles, and prevented frora being injured by rubbing 
against the edges of the teasle frames or briishes.- 
rolied m the Inrolment Office, March, 1829.] 



To Joseph Clisild Daniel, of Simptey Stoke, in tkt 
parish of Bradford, in the county of fViltt, Clothier, 
for his invention of certain Improvements in Machinery, 
applicable to the dressing of Woollen Cloth.- — [Sealed 
May 26, 1829.] 

This invention, like the preceding, consists of a catain 
improvement to be adapted to a gig mill for raising and 
dressing the pile of woollen cloths, and is to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with the improvement described in 
the specification of the former Patent, to which reference 
is made. 

In order to enable the teasles or the points of wire card 
or brushes to act with greater delicacy, than in the ordinary 
gig mills in raising tbc wool or pile of fine cloths, and 
to prevent the ground of the cloth from being injured by 
their action, it is proposed to render the bed or support 
of the teasle frames elastic, so that the teasles or points 
of the cards may give way when any extraordinary pref- 
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I mre of the doth comes upon ttiem while under the opera- 
doD of giving- 

The manner of effecting this object will be understood 
by reference to figure 4, Plate XIV, above referred to, in 
■ which a, a, is the rim of the gig barrel ; b, b, the cloth 
under operation, its face being towards the barrel ; c, c, 
are the teasles mounted in frames as usual ; /, /, are 
blocks of wood fastened to the gig barrel, and to these 
blocks the teasle frames are attached by hinge joints g,g, 
which enable thera to rise and fall ; A, k, are bent wire 
hooks, for the purpose of Beeuring the opposite sides of 
the teasle frames, and preventing them from rising. There 
are pins or studs i, i, fixed in the blocks /'; the upper 
ends of which pins or studs pass into corresponding holes 
in the under parts of the teasle frames. Round these pins 
or studs there are small helical or wire springs placed, 
which, being compressed into tension by the teasle board 
when shut down, as in the figure, produce the elastic 

Ettearings of teasle boards, which enable them to give nay 
to any extraordinary pressure of the cloth agaiost the 
teasles. — \^lnTOlled in the Inralment O^ce, November, 
1829.] 



To Blias Carter, of the city of Exeter, in the county 
of Devon, Upholsterer, for a nevi Covering for the 
Roofs of Houses and other Buildings,— [Seilcd Oc- 
tober 11,1827.] 

This invention consists in particular shaped plates of iion, 
or other suitable metal, which are so formed that when 
put together on the framing of a roof, will form a weather- 
tight covering. Figs. 8, 9, and 10, Plate XIV, are per- 
spective representations of these improved plates. Fig. 5, 
is a similai view of a number, when placed together on u 
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roof. Figs. 6, and 7, arc sections, shewing the manner of 

;placing the plates^ and the way the joints ace formed. 

Fig*. Sj a, is a representation of what is called the roof 

plate^;it is formed with, three of its sides turned up, and 

one turned down, as a lip at b. , This plate is tapered 

narrower towards the lip end by twice the thickness of the 

piate. Figs. 9, and 10, are Yepresentatibnsof tK^ pMes 

liiS^d to form the ridge of the roof. Fig. 9, c, is the low 

fidge pljite, and hois' two of its sides d, d; turned up, and 

the other two e/^/tuflaed'down. Fig. 10; /,is the high 

ridge or cap plate, having all its sides turned down ; it 

iWill be seen tbat the ridge plates are formed with an angle 

in the middle, so as to slope each way of the roof. Fig. 5, 

is^ representation of tib^-mannter of putting" thBse plates 

together to foriA' th^ covering of a roof ; a, a, d, are all 

roof plates, placed with the lip 6, downwards, towards the 

iBves of the roof ; land* those marked it*, a*, d*, are ilso 

rdof plates, but placed with the lips 6, upwards ; it will be 

observed that these roof plates are placed in alternate 

j^ows; the plates a, a, a, are first laid with the lips 6, 

lapping over the plate next below it, as shewn in the 

figure. The plates a*, a*, a*, are next laid in rows on 

each side of the row of plates a, a, a, and lapping over their 

sides; and then the low ridge plate c, is placed on the 

ridge, and last of all, the high ridge plate/, is laid^ whil^h 

completds the portion of the roOf; the high ridge or 

cap plate having to lap over four of the edges of the 

other plates, it should bo made larger tha;n the rest. 

Fig. 6, is a cross section through a portion of a roof 

covered with these plates ; and fig. 7, is a section taken 

the reverse way, or along the roof, shewing how the sides 

^nd lips of the plates lap over each other. The Patentee 

does not confine himself to any particular metal, btit 

i^etc^ommends that they be made of cast iron, 3-16ths of an 

inch thick, and about two feet square, and the sides and 

lips two inches deep. . 
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To CiiARLKs TuiiNiiB Stubtevant, of liackmstf, in the 
[ county of Middlesex, Soap-boiler, /'or certain Improve- 
' ments in the process of manufacturing Soa^. |^Sealed- 
26th of May, 1829.] 

T^b P^ieiitee stutt^s that fiis iuveution consists iu a pro- 
cess whoreby he cuii make- pure alkaline lees uuite with 
animal or vegetable matter in the soap copper, by which 
he is enabled to use caustic alkalies instead of the crude 
alkalies, such as barilla, kelp, and the like, now iti titfe 
for that purpose ; thereby avoiding tlie residutn which 
in used in the process of black ash making, and 
which causes much waste of animal matter : this is |trO' 
posed to bo done by putting; into the copper, in the first, 
iiistance, a small portion of soap and water, and mix theoi' 
well together, so as to form a saponaceous compound, to 
which is added a small quantity of tallow or fat, or oil, 
as the case may be, mixing it with compound, and adding 
thereto as much caustic soda lees as will be taken upj by 
these materials without separating. In this manner animal 
or vegetable matter as aforesaid is continued to be added> 
aAd also caustic soda lees till the copper is full, gradually 
jacrtasing the i'resh doses of animal or vegetable matlw, 
and dlkali in proportion as the quantity of matter in the 
copper accumulates, keeping the mixture well roused or 
stirred during the whole of the process ; when this is 
accomplished, it is moulded in frames in the ordinary 
way. The best strength for the caustic soda lees, is 
about on(! thousfind two hundred and sixty specifio 
gravity, and the temperatures used in the boiling may ho 
the same as heretofore adopted ; but the Patentee recom- 
mends the use of smaller coppers, and of an oblong shape, 
capable of containing from two to four tons, and prefer* 
their being heated by steam. 
Vol. IV. — Secoko S 
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The Patentee claims us liU iiiveutLun the following ini- 
provementa:— first, using' pure caustic alkaline lees in the 
soap copper, insiead of the lees now in use, thereby doing 
anay with the reaidum aforesaid : — secondly, commencuig 
Iho operation of boiliD]^ with the saponaceous compound 
aforesaid, and adding animal or vegetable matter and 
caustic alkali thereto in the manner di^iicribed till the 
copper is filled. 






To Charles Sanderson, of Park Gate Iron I 
near Rolhtrham, m the connti/ of York, Iron Master. 
for a neo' met/iod of making iShear Steel. — [Sealed 
4th Sep. 1828.] 

This invention consists in forming shear steel out of very 
small pieces of bar steel, instead uf pieces from one to 
(wo feet in length, as is geniM-ally practised, whereby it 
may be formed with fewer heats, and consequontlyj^with 

ess waste and wiihoul tlie use of siliciuus sand, as usual 
The Patentee proposes to take bar ateel in the state in 
which it comes from the converting furnace, ami break it 
info very small pieces of from one to two inches long, 
which are to be piled as closely and compactly as pos- 
sible upon a round stone, of any quality w liich is capable 
of withstanding llie strong heat of a reverberatory fur- 
nace without cracking or breaking ; the whole is then to 
be inclosed in a fire clay crucible and placed in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace, ivhere it is allowed to remain until the 
whole mass becomes of a high welding heat; it is then 
taken from the crucible and placed under a heavy cast-iron 
hammer, usually called a metal helve, similar to those 
used in the manufacture of bar iron ; these hammers are 
generally driven by machinery, and from the circumstance 

of the whole mass being in a semi-fluid state, it is almosi 
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instant an eoualy hammered or manufactured into one- solid 
mass or bloom of steel, of from three to four inches 
square ; tliis bloom is placed in a furnace, or a hollow 
fire, of two or tlime feet square heateJ with coke, and 
the heat increased by tlif application of a blast of air, and 
the whole mass or body of Ihe steel so hammered or manu- 
factured is raised to a high welding heat ; and is then 
taken from the furnace and placed imder Ihe helve or 
hammer before menlioiied, and drawn into a bar of shear 
steel, ready to be tilted orroMed into the various aizes or 
shapes which may be required. For shear steel to be 
used for inferior purposes it would be too cxpenaipo to 
place the piled steel in a crucible, but it mi^ht merely 
be placed in a reverberalory furnace, and drawn from 
thence when a welding heat. Shear steel made in this 
manner is said to be superior in quality to, and much 
cheaper than that made in the ordinary way, and the pro- 
cess as described causina;much less waste than that gene- 
rally adopted. 



To James Griffin, of Witty Moor Works, near Dudley, 
HiRjin the county of fVancick, Scythe Manufaeturer, for 
^^^an improvement in the manufacturing of Scythe Backs, 
^^phaff-Knife Backs, and Hay-Knife Bacft J. —{Sealed 
^r,April £6,1828.] 

Kl^Hia invention consists in forming' scythe backs, and 
liay-kntfe backs with raised studs or pegs, for tKe pur> 
pose of rivelting- the cast steel blades thereto, and which 
studs or pegs form part of, and are solid with the said 
backs. 

The usual manner of forming the backs of cast steel 
scythe blades, is by forming a piece of iron into the shape 
required, and then by welding or by drilling holes at proper 
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iJiiH«ncesi fof the purpusc of fi^eivitig Uie studs or pegs 
by wliich iho blades are riveWpd to tbe backs. 

The object yf the present iai|iTove>nt>nt is to construct 
t\\e bnL-ks wjtli raised studs dt pegs, wliivli are of ^ pje^^e 
fiitii l\m backs i eons«quciitly when so foriacd, will to 
fgmid rauoli stronger Umii tlioac which nr^; perfomtod for 
^hBpMii'o'4^0' "¥Cttingonlh(sbUd*-'s. Fig. 14, PlateJilV. 
tttptoaeiitH a baeti of a scythe Ibrcned according to this plan; 
fiff' l&,. is a view of Unisuiiit! us seen edgeways; a, a, a,l^X^^ 
ilip raised studs or pegs by wliicli the blade is to be rivetcii 
to il(V bji^l^ ; the bladt ia sliewa atttLciied to the back iii 
these fi^js. The Patentee recomniends, tis lh« bust iLU>dc 
of omlting Uai^ki according to Liis iuv oution, to be by pnsa- 
iug (he iroo or other uetal at a proper heat thtuugh 
II |vu[ of rollers huviog a groove around the circupi- 
f^rfiJU'e of one of l,h9 rollera of the size and shnpc ro- 
llUFedi f'td #[>ui]l hole;) sunk in the groove at proper dts- 
s^tiiH(:es, so that when tlie heated iron or other metal has 
^sscd bclwjen this grooved roller and a ]>\a'm roller, il 
will come out with raised or projecting' studs or pegs on 
one pf its surfaces, which studs or poge are formed by 
tha metal being passed into (ho sunk holes. The end of 
the back at b, is then to be formed by woMing and forging 
it tp its proper shape, and the back is tp be cleaned by 
rough filing;, and will then bu rcudy for having the blade 
riveted thereto, which ia done by beating down the stods 
Ql |)fgs (h Wd [Bilking thi^in spread over the Uolea formed 
iu (be b|ad», H ip ohvkuiH. that (hu back of chaif &iul 
Itayikui.Vus lUAy be fQFmpd in (he sutan way, aifd tlie 
PnlontuB doea VtOi eoutint! h)niB,elf to tl>e mode described 
of making them, but cinims as bis invention the forming 

<]( tbp atud^ on ^ Uicki, and being putt of tlie s«^e 
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7'(i JoEiN JVJoKilT, of Vookridge, near Leeds, in the 
cauTit}/ of yo3&, iUe»chcT, for an improvement oh 
iiftattf v,sccl ity Ueachers, and makers qf oxytmiria- 
ticqciii, or of oxj/muriate of lime.^~[&ea\Bd l^th Pfi- 
cfiinliPt. 1828.] 



Kind ol retort described under iho patent is made, of 
lead, of a cylindrical form, four and half feot in diameter, 
one and three quarter inch liiick at bottom, one IdlIi thick 
nt the siclcri, which are one anda lialf footdcep^ this cylin- 
drical part is covered at top by an obtruncated cone of 
the 8amu ihickneBs os the sides, inclined so as at it8 top to 
rise two feet above the bottom of tlie retort j the upper 
flat part of this top is about two feet in diameter, and ia 
inclosed round its edges by two coneentrieal vertical 
rims, about three inches high and one and half inch apart, 
and the cylindrical rim of a circular cover descends intQ 
tJ^O-spticc between them, which when used has its junoture^ 
y/iti\ tl|o retort lutud with a mixture of clay and water. 

Xbeipifrovemcnt on the retort consists in lining the 
ioteliitvl surface of its sides with glazed tiles, formed with 
t^t, dpgree of curvature necessfiry for their contact with 
th^p}, and having one of their upright edges grpoved and 
tbc olior formed with an angular projection, eo as mulm- 
aUy to clasp and adhere to each other, wfaen pet iipip 
theiT places. These li|es the Patentee directs to be made 
of (lie clay used for fire bricks and glazed in the usual 
qiftnner employed by potters ; the crevices of their joints 
wt)«D arranged in the rotort, qnd that between them aofi 
iho ffldes of the letter, are to be filled with powder majie 
bvxa the tiles by poinding or grinding. The use of this 
impfovement is to prevent the gorrpBion of the internal 
surfaces of ihe sides of the retorts, which io observed to 
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take place when they are tisod for the purposes meotioned ; 
nnd which are intended by means of the glazed tiles, to 
be defended from the aetioii of the oxymuriotic-aeid. 

The retorts are suspended in brick-work byTinas that pro- 
ject from the upper odg-es of iheir cylindrical bodies ; and 
into the hollow spaces left beneath them, and roundabout 
their sides, steam, or strongly heated air, is then adiuilted, 
to cause by its high temperature the oxymuriatic-acid to 
l>ass over from the muteriiils placed within them, into re- 
ceptacles of the usual construction. 



To George William Lee, of Bagnio Court, Newgate 
Sired, in the City of London, Merchant , for certain 
improvements in machinery for Spinning Cotton and 
other fibrous substances. Communicated by a 

Foreign en— [Sealed 2nd May, 1829.] 

The invention specified under this patent is intended as 
a substitute for the ordinary 6yer used in spinning 
machinery. A cast iron frame pierced with holes for a 
spindle and bobbin to work in, is formed with a circular 
rim or hoop rising above the surface of the frame, having 
a groove formed in its circumference, in which a ring is 
allowed to work with facility. A small hook, forcon- 
ducting the yam to the bobbin, projects from the latter, 
and is placed in the relative situation of the lower ex- 
tremity of the arm or arms of ordinary flyers. Two 
modifications of this apparatus are mentioned in the speci- 
fication, one consisting of a groove formed in the upper 
edge of the rim, in which the segment of a ring works, 
having also a hook attached to it, the segment in this 
instance is sufficiently large to cause a proper degree of 
friction, so as to regulate the tension of the yarn. The 
other mode, the rim itselfj is made to revolre on friction 
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pulleys, having an indentatioii formed In its odgo to serve 
instead of tlie hook iu the former meiitioiied instances, the 
friction pulleys, wmking' in grooves cut in its circum- 
ference. In the above methods the spindles must be 
made to rise -and fall as iii ordinary machincsjto procure the 
equal distribution of the thread, and that the bobbins 
may hv made half as long; again and even more, with ad- 
vantage, pr&vided ihe vibration be regulated accordingly. 
The Patentee atatesj that by tlie above -de scribed appa- 
ratus he is enabled to obtain a greater velocity than by 
Ihe flyer and the ordinary movements of the bobbin, and 
that he is thereby enabled to spin a greater quantity of 
yarn without shiftingj whilst this has also, from the fric- 
tion of the ring, a more even degree of tension, and that 
the Iremblingmotiou, arising from the wear of the spindle, 
is not of so much importance when fitted according to his 
method. 

To Andrew Gottlieb, of Jubilee Place, Mile End Road, 
in the county of Middlesex, Locksmith, for certain 
Improvements and additions to Locks and Keys.— 
[Sealed June 1, 1829.] 

The invention described under this Patent is for detecting 
any attempt to pick or unlock locks with a false key, by 
means of a piece of paper fixed on four pointed projec- 
tions formed in a plato of metal whith is placed atjthe back 
of the lock, and immediately over the plate covering the 
TCOrks. A false key introduced would perforate the paper, 
and lead to immediate detection of any attempt to open 
it. The real key is made to unlock without destroying 
the paper, by having a projection about half way up the 
shank of the key, which moving a washer, causes a spring 
to act OD the plate on which the paper is fixed, and 
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forces it up without frnoture. For still further security 
the Patentee directs part of a iarf of a checque book t& he 
ompioyed, from which designs can be cut, bearing a cor- 
responding' one in tfau marofin, in order to prevent the tHlb- 
Btitution or removal of the paper placed in the lock. 



To ioHN Smith, of Bradford, in the cmmty of Votk, 
Corn Miller, for certain Improvements in Machinery 
for dressing F/o?ir.— [Seated June 4, 1829.] 

Thb imprnvctnenta under this Pntohl, consist, first, ih 
usin^ iron ribs for forming the frame of the dressing cy- 
linder; secondly, in a method of fixing the wire-work 
thereto; and lastly, in using an external brush to cleans<: 
it. The iron ribs are formed of two semicircular pif^ces 
of iron joined together by screvi s and nuts, and kept firtn 
by two bars at opposite sides passing through trausTGrse 
perforations made in each rib; through tlie latter, in u 
contrary direction, are also formed numerous other perfo- 
rations for the admission of screws which pass through the 
wiie-work and the holes prepared for them, and are then 
sorewedfirmlyin their place by finger nuts, whilst the heads 
of the screws fit into a groove or channel formed along the 
inner circumference, The brush is to be placed above the 
cylinder, and both arc caused to revolve, though with dif- 
ferent degrees of swiftness, by means of gear properly ar- 
ranged for this purpose : the axis of the brush turns in a 
two armed lever, which latter is caused to move easily on 
a pivot at certain intervals, being acted upon by a se^gfid 
lever attached to part of the gear, in order to xa\M it wkeit 
the connecting bars, in passing, would othertviso CAibe iti 
contact with it, and prevent its working. An iDternal 
brush is also used, as in the usual machinefl'. 
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Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons o 
Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from page 309.) 



Benjamin Botch, Esq. called in ; aiid Examined. 

Have the goodness to give tho Committee any information you 
can upon the subject of the present inconveniences of the pa- 
tent laws, and any remedies you thinlc might be applied to them $ 
— I am of opinion, from the experience that I have had in that 
particular branch, and to which 1 should say I have directed 
particular attention, that I certainly think the difficulty and'un- 
certainty attending patents and their specifications, is a cause 
why the government do not receive at least three or fourfold 
the amount they would, of revenue from that particular depart- 
ment : but I am not at all of opinion that the uncertainty ofjpatcnts, 
and of their being maintained, depends particularly upon tho 
faulty mode in which the description of the invention is often 
set forth in the specification ; I know there is a vcij strong 
opinion abroad, by the public at large, that it would be de- 
sirable, if a commission was appointed, to esamine into every 
specification, and that that commission having decided that a 
specification is good, the patentee should he absolved from all 
reeponsibility on that licad. To that I think there are a great 
many serious objections, and particularly for ttiis reason,-— as a 
perfect description of the specification, is the only thing the 
public get in return for the monopoly for fourteen years, which 
is certainly a very great boon for any individual, you takeaway 
certainty from the interest that the patentee has in giving that 
fair description which will enable the public, when llie patentee 
is dead, we will say, or the patent expired, to benefit by the in- 
vention to the fall ostent that tho patentee himself did ; you take 
away his incentive to do that, if you take nwayliis responsibility 
that it shall *bc correct, and throw that responsibility on the 
' ; for certainty my experience tells me Ihnt, in 
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three uiuos uut uf fotii', it is the main object of the patcutce tu 
deceive tlic public if he can, and nothing hut the dread and feai 
of losing his patent altogether keeps bim constantly from im* 
posing oirtbe public by u false description. lu some cases, 
even that feat will not operate ; a case that I may meotion ta 
fumiliar to nlinoBt every body, and will illustrate what I have 
said as well us any thing 1 can say : in the case of those elegant 
vieitiiig cards which have been lately shown about with an 
enamel on Iheoi, that is produced solely by a particular wbitc 
colour wJiIch is broufrbt from Germany ; the inventor, a Ger- 
man, came to me on the subject of his specifi cation, and told me 
it was done with the purest chemical white ; I said, " it appears 
to me it must be the German white (KrcmnitE white) ; he said, 
" it is the purest chemical white ;" shielding himself under 
the knowledge that the Krcmititz white was purer than 
any other ; he would not allow me to put in his specification the 
Kremnitz white, but made nie put it " the purest chemical 
wlute." I said, " yoii take the responsibility pn yourself, and 
recoUoct if your patent is ever upset on this point you sbsolw 
roe upon it," and I even made Itim write a note to that c^ect ; 
and years afterwards, during the whole of which pcjiod the 
English maniifB£turc]'s had been trying to ntftk^ it and had 
failed, somebody says, " it is Kre^uiitz white ;" I believe it vas 
Ackeruiann, who is a German, and they rq)ealed the patent. I 
supported it fill I could, and contended because Kremnita white 
is the purest chemical white, it was accurately described, ^ot 
eo nomine, hut by a faithfal description, in saying it is the 
purest uliemical white; bnt tlie Lord Chancellor properly 
said at once, "this is not a description on which t lie pub||ic 
can act ; at any rate the patentee knew a better cue :" that will 
only show the Committee the feeling there is, if pos^ble, to 
conceal something from the public. Vod might succeed with 
commissions nine times in ten. Comiuissioncrsalniost DQJfonuly 
get careless in their office by time ; they have not the same dk*- 
tive to put so much zc;^l into their examination gf specificatioitG 
as the patentee has himself, if be knows it must be upset ftt ai^ 
time, hofrever long, if any dofaultis detected in it ; therefore wbcu 
one Gonstdorsinonopolics(whcn that uame is given to thetn) nlways 
have a degree of odiam in the public eye, and when you «)on- 
sider that the specification is the only return a patentee makes 
for the monopoly, it does seem extremely desirable that every 
possible incentive to induce that man to do right should be held 
out to liim. It is also a fact, that as the specifications are now 
drawn, certainly in the course of my practice, (and I have 
thought about the subject since my attention has been brought 
to it by the summons I received from the House,) J never recol- 
lect but one case in which a patent was upset for want of n 
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prapCi' doscripttou merely of tho invention in the specification, 
lliat is, with regard to the mechanical mcnns of carrying it into 
effect ; that is to Gay, a description by which a person could uot 
do the thing if he was set to work to do it. Many patents are 
upset on the spectii cation, but then it is on points arising out of 
the law as it now stands, which is in itself uncertaiii, from cir- 
cumstances that I will endeavour to explain, aud which certainly, 
to my mind, wants most material alteration. In tlio first place, 
the statute of James, whkh ia called the statute of monopolies, 
passed at the time wlieu those injurious monopolies were granted, 
which are now restrained by the statute restraining all mo- 
nopolies except those for patent inrentions for fourteen years; 
and the words of tho statute, which are extremely well calcu- 
lated for those times, do not happen now at all to hit tlie neces- 
sities of the present period, The consequence is, that the 
judges arc constantly straining the meaning of this act to make 
it meet the necessity of the times. Thus it exactly depends on 
the extent of lasifcy that a judge will venture to give as to what 
the law at this particular day in any particular court happens 
to be on patents. Tho word in the statute is" manufactures" — 
that monopolies shall bo granted for fourteen years for the sole 
working or making of any manner of new manufacture within 
this realm ; then comes the question, what are "manufactures ;" 
now if it is discovered that in bleaching cotton, instead of dip- 
ping itj wo will say, first in an acid, aad then in a water to get 
rid of the acid ; if it is found better to mix the acid aud water 
together, it may be an improvement of thirty per cent value to 
the manufacturer, and that advantage in theprocess is no doubt 
most Important in the present time, when every thing depends 
on the excellence, the rapidity, or the cheapness with which 
you do a thing. In fact, thrco patents out of four are taken 
oat for new processes, by which well known cuds are obtained ; 
that cannot be considered as a new maunfactnre ; a new pro- 
cess by whiuh you obtain an old manufacture is not a new one ; 
it is a mere mode of putting together known elements to effect a 
known end. But some judges, my Lord Tenterden for one, arc 
30 open to the necessity of granting patents for these things, be- 
cause they are so vastly important, that they will say, " that is 
the meaning of the word, ' manufactare' " Another who is a 
statute lawyer, would say, " nonsense ; inanvfactnre means no 
such thing, this is only a process." A man takes out his patent 
with this conflicting evidence as to the jndges, for " a new ma- 
nufacture of bleached linen." Then that will be upset in the 
specification, because one judge svill say, "it is not a newmaim- 
facture, it is a new process." If he takes out his patent " for a 
new process of bleacluug linen," he will again upset it, because 
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he says, " youcannot have a patent for a jirocese ;" he will quote 
tlie authority of Lord Mansfield, who says, — the way in which 
you can determine what is a patentable article and what ta not, 
is simply hy asking yourself this question ; Is it a vendible arti- 
cle or not ? who shall say, mixing ,acid with water, instead of 
using them separately, is a vcndihlc article. The jadge, who U 
adverse to Lord Maosfield's decision, says, yoa cannot have a 
patent for a process. Then Lord Tentcrdcn, in a celebrated 
judgment which I have here — The King and Wheeler, attempts 
to determine what a new manufactarc is ; the words of Lis 
Lordship show how completely he is puzzled to make it mean 
what patents ought to be granted for at the present day, to meet 
the times. He says, " the word manufacture has been generally 
understood to denote ; he only says, " has been generally under- 
"tcad to denote cither a thing made, which is useful for its own 
sake, or vendible as such ; as a medicine, a stove, a telescope, 
and maay others ; or to mean an engine or iDstrument, or Gome 
port of an engina or instrument to be either employed in making 
some previously known article, or iu some other useful purpose, as 
a stocking frame, or a steam engine for raising water from mines ; 
or it mail, perhaps, extend also ; " that is what I complain of, 
as the cruel judgment which makes the law uneertain ; " or it 
ms-Y I perhaps, extend also to a new process to be carried on by 
known implements or elements acting upon known substances, 
and ultimately producing some other known substance ; but pro- 
ducing it on a cheaper or more expeditious manner, or of a bet- 
ter or more useful Icind ; but no merely philosophical or abstract 
principle con answer to the word "manufacture." That little 
word perhaps, sets ns all at sea, and nobody can say positively 
what title to a patent the courts will support or will not. 

What remedy do you propose for that ? — ^This difficulty cm- 
braces undoubtedly almost all the points on which patents arc 
upset on the specification. I will come in a moment to the 
remedy. The second point is that on wbicb patents arc upset, 
most frequently ; for on Ihese two points almost all patents arc 
upset. It is the novelty of the invention, which has nothingto 
do with the specification at all ; and it is a false idea to sup- 
pose it is the want of a just description, hy which n mechanic 
can follow the process or make the engine that is the subject 
of the invention, wbicb causes the patents to be upset on the 
specification. Now the remedy that I would suggest for the 
indecision in the Judges, is to make an extension of the sta- 
tute of monopolies. Another distortion, however, the Judges 
have made of this statute, becanse it was not wide enough to 
meet the necessity of the case ; the statute says, there shall be 
no patent granted " except to the true .tnd first inventor 
thereof," and yet wo find the Judges sanctioning the grant of 
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"patents for importation of invciittons from abroad ; and the 
Jndgcs say (to ray car cxeoaaivcly absurd) that means an ioTon- 
tor ; a man wbo imports from abroad is an inventor ; and in 
order to make it come williin the statute, witliout wliich they 
coubl not grant it, they distort the meaning of ' original in- 
ventor,' by saying a man who 1ms a friend, who writes a letter 
from abroad, " such a thing is in existence," takes out a. patent 
for it as for an importation, expressly so stated in his affidavt, 
and that person is held by the Judges to bo the inventor. That 
is inerely to show how the Judges are obliged, from the change 
in the times, to strain the meaning of this nnfortnnatc Act. 

.iTie remedy therefore I would suggest, to pntall this straight, 
is to adopt the common sense decisions of the Jndges, and to 
form a statute which shall embrace those objects which, 
although without the pale of this Act, are every day the object 

'of patent grants, and sanctioned and supported as sacli in 
courts of law by the Judges. Now I would therefore suggest, 
the new statute should not limit the granting of patents to four- 
teen years merely to any manner of new manufacture within 
this realm, hut it should embrace the following beads, which I 
have taken the liberty of writing down, and which.ns it appears 
to me, arc all heads which arc now sanctioned by law, although 
not by this statute, and confirmed by the decision of some of the 
Judges. The first would be " Anew manufacture or an article 
of sale ;" and it is di£Gcult to lind a proper term to use ; some 
.people say an engine is not a manufacture ; I adopt my Lord 
Mansfield's opinion then, that it means a vendible article : 2dly, 
" A new process of making either a new or a known man- 
ufacture, or article of sale;" and, 3dly, " A new applica- 
tion of Q known manufacture, engine or article of sale, such not 
being patented at the time." This will need a little explana- 
tion ; it lias been lield by the Judges, that when an individual 
has an invention which is patented, no improvement on that 
ought to be allowed as the subject of a patent, because the 
merit is in the original invention ; as, for instance, the great 
ateam engine ; there were no improvements allowed on steam 

, engines until after the patent had run out, except such as Watt 

.And Bolton invented ; after that had expired each man could 
bave a patent for any particular improvement of his own. 
Therefore I have said a now application as one subject for gran- 
ting patents ; a new application of a known manufacture or ai'- 
tide of sale, such not being patented at the time. Then the 
foarth head I should suggest should be, an improvement on any 
known manufacture or article of sale not being patented at the 
time, or being patented, not without the consent of the original 
patentee. Perhaps I might illustrate the first, of " A new ap- 
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plication of n kuowu manufacture," by rcfcrriiig to a pair of 
bctlowa ; suppose k duui lias obt^ucd a patent for a pair of 
tietlovrs, and he only kueir it as an cogiac for blowing the fire — 
inciieasing the beat of a furuace ; it hae been laughably enou^li 
said by my Lord Eldon, " would you then," (he was averse to 
grantiiig patents For ucw applications to Icuown Inventions) he 
said, would you then grant another man a patent, because in- 
stead of blowing a fire with those bellows, he blows the dust off 
his pictures with it ; that is a new application ;" my answer is, 
no; but by a now application of a Itnown invention, I mean such 
an application as requires some Modification to adjost it to youi 
pnrposc. For Instance, a bellows being only knovn as an engine 
to blow a fire, I would say that the iuTcntor who first applies it 
to the purposes of an organ, and arranges it and modifies it iu 
such a way as to suit the purposes oF that particular instrument, 
is entitled to a patent for his application of a bellows to that 
purpose ; and therefore a new application of a known manafac- 
turo, or article of sale, I should limit to such an application as 
requires modification, and an invention of something for the pur- 
pose of so applying it. Then under the fifth head, I would 
-- class " Inventions imported from abroad not before used in this 
kingdom." I contend that they are not at all provided for iu 
the statute of monopolies, and that it is not only a strained 
meaning of the words to decide otherwise, but an absolute per- 
version of the statute. I think it highly important that inven- 
tions imported from abroad should be patented, because I have 
had much experience to show how many we never should have 
had if it had not been for that statute which protected them 
H for fourteen years. That is the end of the list. 

H You have stated you would uot allow a person to take out a 

H patent for an improvement pending a patent for that article 

H already obtained by another person, is that the distinction you 

^P draw? — It is ; let me explain, that there is one modification 

H attached to that also, which I omitted to mention, as there is 

H to " A new application ;" the new application, unless there is 

H some invention connected with it to make it applicable to this 

H new purpose ; so I would also put a quallficatioD to the fourth 

H head, which is the improvement, and which is in fact now held 

H by the judges, namely, that you shall not have a patent for an 

^H improvement on a patented article, unless that improvcmont 

H is something that may be sold totally separated from the article 

H already patented, .so that you shall not involve any part of the 

H original invention Co cary off, as it were, yonr improvement. 

H By that means supposing you had a patent, and a great it 

■ F< 
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provenient was discovered by an individual ; if lie had yoi 
cooseut, if that was made iaih a law, \vou1d he he barred iroi 
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going foi'ivards, with the consent of the originnt inventor, — 
TlieLC could bo no difficulty in that, and for tliis rcasoD; he 
could still come to me and make an agreement with mc, with- 
out that being part of the law ; he could come and say, " Vou 
may have a great improvement in your patent ; your patent pro- 
tects me already in that improvement, if you will agree with 
me ; if I tell you the improvement and you adopt it, wo may 
share in the profit ;" but the original patent will always pro- 
tect that improvement, and there Ja no necessity for a patent 
for the improvement. I think it desirable that the public, or 
Uiat an individual should be restrained from, even with the 
consent of the party, taking out a patent for an improvement ; 
because from my expericace in these matters, I know it would 
lead to endless quarrels and disputes, as to tlic consent being 
given or not being given ; and moreover, because I have always 
Felt, although that is of course for the Committee and not for 
me, that it is useless to legislate on a point which protects it- 
self ; and that as the original patent protects the improvement, 
so tbc individual who takes out his patent or who has an inven- 
tion, goes to the patentee to get liis consent to make use of it, 
wliich would be the advantage, as if he did it under a patent ; 
with this exception, that lie can only enter into that agreen^ent 
for the rcmtundcr of the terra of his patent ; but took at the 
danger of allowing patents for improvements, even with the 
consent of the party, on articles that are already patented ; it 
would continue a patent ad infinitum, improvement on im- 
provement, jufit as their fourteen years arc expired ; because it 
is what patentees come to me constantly to know, if they can- 
not for some little improvement obtain a patent on their own 
patent, which would be an extension of the term to twenty- 
eight years instead of fourteen, and thereby shut the public 
out of the benefit they arc to have at the end of the fourteen 
years. 

How would it carry the patent on for double the time ; sup- 
posing the patent was a sUght one, the public might use t^e 
patent article without the improvement; would it not only be 
to secure the improvement? — Tlio only way I should explain 
that would be this ; if the improvement is a thing sui generis, 
of itself distinct, any particular safety valve to a steam engine ; 
if the use of that is of particular importance to the steam en- 
gine, tbc valve as a valve may be patented. I will suppose a 
steam engine to be now known for the first time, and to be a 
patent article ; if you take out a patent for an improved steam 
engine, and introduce that valve as the improvement, you carry 
on the patent for the engine and for the valve, by uniting the 
valve with it, you carry on the patent for She engine for another 
fouiteeu years; but if the valve is so distinct from the engine 
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that you take out your patcut, not for t!ie improved steam en- 
gine but for the improved valve, or a valve aiiplicable to a steam 
engine, you may have that at this day; beeausc whether yon 
apply it to the steam engine, or not, is a matter between you and 
the patentee of the steam engine ; that comes ivithin my quali- 
fication of this head, which is an improvement wliich is of itself 
distinct, and may be used witliout the original invention, and ia 
such B. thing as you may now have a patent for. 

But supposing a person taking out a patent for an improve- 
ment, and be iucludcs in that patent the original article ia suck 
a way as to preclude the public from making use of it, would 
not that be a forfeiture of the patent ? — Ves, according to the 
present law, if he include it as a part of his patent, because a. 
patent that is bad In part is had in the wbolc ; a man camiot 
take out a patent for an improvement on bis own patented inven- 
tion, any more than he can on any other person's ; and if be 
should include the original invention in a new patent with tlie 
improvement, provided the original invention be patented, he 
forfeits his patent ; but if be waits until the end of the term 
for wliich the original article is patented, he then can take oat 
hia patent for the improved steam engine. 

Have you any objection to the law remaining in that state 
with respect to improvements ? — I cannot quite comprehend- 

Do you see any objection to that state of the law 1 — Not the 
least in the world, but I want it should be provided for by sta* 
tute,'and it should not be in the breast of one Judge to say that ia 
not law, and of another to say it is law ; It is only the present 
state of the law according to the decisions of the Judges, but 
not according to the statute of monopolies. One Judge will 
fly hack on the statute and say, improvements axe not provided 
for in the statute — " I hold this is bad ;" another will stretch 
a little further and and say, *' this ought to he the subject of a 
patent, and I will hold it to be so," I myself wish it to he 
made the statute law. These beads have appeared to me to be 
such as would embrace all the decisions on what arc now held 
to be the subjects of patents, whereas oaly one of these is em- 
braced, strictly speaking, in the present statute of monopolies ; 
but there is another point on which all the Judges arc at 
variance, not only with each other, but with themselves, 
sometimes deciding one way, and sometimes deciding another ; 
ami the only person who seems to have been uniform in his de- 
cision on the subject is the present Lord Chancellor, and that 
is, whether or not a new principle, reduced to practice, may be 
the subject of a patent. This is the most important bead, and 
therefore it is extremely important that the law on that 
subject should be defined. 1 consider that there is no need 
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to introduce a head classing that as one sii1)ject of a patent, 
because it is not sufficiently defined, or a new princijilo reduced 
to practice; but I c<*nsi(icr it wonid be of prodigious im- 
portance to the public, if my Lord Lyndhurst's decision 
were made law : namely, that although you can have no patent 
for a merely philoBophjcal or abstract principle, that you may 
have a patent for a new principle, provided tiiat new principle be 
reduced to practice ; and I will take the liberty of giying an illna- 
tration, as perhaps the most femUiar mode of bringing it home ; 
that is this, a person in Scotland lately has discovered, where the 
great object is to save time in distilling tlieir spirits, for tirae and 
heat is every thing to them, he has discovered that by throwing 
his wash into his boilers in the form of a shower, as we will say, 
out of the holes of a, watering-pot, which brings it into a shape 
tiiat exposes a vast surface of the wash to the heat, which other- 
wise could not be if it laid in the mass as one undisturbed quan- 
tity ; he distills four times as quickly perhaps, and saves therefore 
a large proportion of coal and much time. It never has been done 
before ; I aseume,!for the purpose of tlie argument, that it is not. 
Now there are fifty ways of effecting this ; you may force a jet 
against a triangular piece of metal with such force as to dtBtribute 
the whole into a complete mist in the still ; you may do it by 
driving it through horse hair cloths, which wiU let it come through 
in drops, every drop has its whole cireumference exposed to the 
action of tlie heat ; the grand invention was the first thought of 
exposing wash in that minutely subdivided state to the action of 
the heat. He has described and jwrfected one way of doing it ; 
but it is suggested to him directly there are five hundred otlier 
ways ; must I describe all these ways in my specification ! I say 
no ; the patent that is for a principle, is in ^t the only patent 
that is worth having ; because, for example, a hat lb known : 
where you take out a patent for an improvement in tlie dye of the 
hat, another in the stiffening of it, it is only as far as each pro- 
cess goes he tan have a jiatent ; if another man finds out a better 
way to do the same thing, be can have a patent also : but if hats 
had never been dyed black before, and that was found to be useful 
and possessed of many advantages, the man should have his pa- 
tent generally for black hats : so with regard to this, the inven- 
tion is subdividing the waeh as it is c.vposed to the heat, the 
causing it to be exposed to the heat in that state -, if another man 
could come and ,take out his patent for causing that mist to 
arise in the pan in another wa)', where is the use of this first 
man's patent ? although the second man might not have ingenuity 
to think of the thing, yet, being ouce told of the new principle, 
he could inveut a better mode of carrying it into effect. That the 
law has been acted on by some judges, which 1 would wish to 
VoL.lV.— Sriono Sunirs. t . 
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eatablts!! by statute, is quite clear from the case of Boltoa and 
Watt; the moment the term of their patent grant expired, which 
waa extended to twenty-one years, there were numberless im- 
provements immediately, and ara to the preacnt day ; none of the 
aaiQc value to the patentees as the original invention , because 
they were competitora. 

Vou began by stating that thia showRr would be a principle, 
anew principle! — Yes, supposing it to be done for the first 
time. 

Hut if thfit be aa, if It had been done io a steam engine be- 
fore to raise steam, then would you call that a principle as 
regards dintilling ; both is raising a vapour ? — That is ^«tting 
a legal opinion from me as a lawyer, on a snbjcct that does not 
tuaob tbifi lunstion ; because you will understand I am here 
oiily contending it would be extremely desirable to extend the 
law to any new principle reduced to practice ; I do not pretend 
to Bay what are ncvr principles, that must ever be determined 
by a jury : I have put the showet aa au illustralJon of a prin- 
ciple reduced to practice ; the question you have asked raises 
a special cute as to the novcUy of a particular question. 

U it not the law now? — Only in the breast of the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Tenterden says, no merely philosophical or 
ubstrnet principle can answer to the word " mauufacture ;" that 
is taken hold of as laying down broadly you could not have a 
patent for a principle. I will tell the Committee where it wss 
acted on the other day, and a decision directly against the pa- 
tent; nnd where it was reversed again on an appeal, and held 
to he right ; which shows no man can say what the taw is on the 
subject ; in the case of shearing cloth, it was discovered that a 
much fiuer nap was produced by shearing the cloth from listlo 
list, that is from one side to the other, than by shearing it 
lengthways — amachinc had been prepared forshearing it length- 
ways, which was a roller with knives on it, running round very 
rapidly against a rail which had one blade on it, and passed 
along tfao cloth lengthways and thus sheared it; that was the 
first time that a cutting roller had ever been used. A man took 
out his patent after this had expii-ed, for the appBcfttion of the 
roller for shearing cloth from list to list, which had never been 
done before, and showed how he did it by a machine which 
adopted this roller, wliich was previously known, to this purpose 
by a new arrangement ; therefore there was a principle of cutting 
from list to lat, which was the important point reduced to 
practice by this new mode of arran^ng this roller ; he took out 
his patent for shearing cloth from list to list ; the lawyers wert 
all up in arms, and said thb is a imtent fur a principle, a mere 
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idea, shearing cloth from list to list. On the other hand, it was 
contended, the man has reduced his idea to practice, and he show^ 
you how it may he done, and any man reading the ttpecification 
can do it : shearing £rom list to list hy mcEuie of this roller is the 
grand object, and then he takes out hie patent for doing it by a 
rotaiy cutter, which had never been done before. Some of the 
Jndges irould have upset the patent ; Lord Tenterdea maintained 
it, and said distinctly, that the principle being reduced to practice, 
and the principle of shearing from list to list with a rotary cutter 
being new, the patent was good. How can a lawyer after that 
be certain how to advise his client? He cannot say, "' My ad- 
vice ifl, if you try that before one Judge such will be the result, or 
before another Judge such will be the result," 1 want it to l)c 
made law by statute, so as to prevent the Juctges varying in opi- 
nion on that point ; and it appears to be common sense, that 
a new principle reduced to practice should be the subject of a 
patent, provided it be new ; if it he not new, that is the subject 
for a jury to decide ; whether or not having been used in a steam- 
engine, for instance, does away with the novelty of the principle, 
should be for a jury to decide. 

Can you define a principle ? — Any new principle reduced to 
practice- 
It might be as to distilling a newprinciple, as to rwainff vapour 
for another purpose it might not; if you talk of ^irinciple, the 
query is, whether you will not find there cannot be a principle 
discovered ? — If there he no such thing as a new principle in what 
the patentee claims, then the patentee cannot have his patent for 
it ; that is quite clear, and his patent would be upset. 

Looking at it practically, would not the same thing be gained 
by saying there should be no patent for a principle ? — You say, 
there should be no patent for a principle, unless reduced to jirnc- 
tice ; is not the reducing any thing to practice which is new, pa- 
tentable, without talking of principle at all ?— It is necessary I 
ehould give an example before I can satisfy that question. 

How do you define a principle ? — Johnson's Dictionary defini- 
tion of it. Whether a thing is new or not must be the subject, 
and I hope ever will be the subject for a jury to determine. Do 
the Committee wish me to state what 1 conceive may be a new 
princij Je ? 

How is cutting from list to list a new principle. Is it not 
a new practice ? — It is new to do it with a rotary cutter. 1 make 
use of the word principle, as it is commonly understood by the 
world. I will suppose raising the upper masts of ships by means 
of a lever ha* never been done before : if a man takes out a patent 
for raising a mast by means of a lever, no modification of that 
should be allowed to cut him out of his patent ; the principle is 
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raising a mast by means of a lever. If a man takes out a patent 
for exposing liquid in the form of mist or vapoiur to the action of 
heat, he may apply it ; and he says, I show, you how I do it ; he 
applies it to a still. If it could be sho^n that is done before in a 
steam-engine, the principle is not new ; the principle is the same 
in hoth these inventions, and he should have taken out his patent 
\mder the third head I have suggested, namely, for the application 
of the known principle to a still. He should have confined it, and 
this would be a subject of controversy among counsel at the trial, 
but which I hope no commission ever will be appointed to decide 
on, but will ever be left to a jury to determine. One man says, 
*' it is only a new application ;" a man is at liberty to take out his 
patent for a new principle, or a new application ; if he elects to 
take it out for a new principle, and it is old, his patent will be 
upset as a matter of course ; but if he takes it for a new applica- 
tion of a known principle, the use of the steam-engine will not 
upset his patent. Tiiat does not affect the general question as to 
what I propose to make law ; the case proposed to me is merely a 
particular one, in which the patentee may have done wrong, and 
if so, will forfeit his j)atent in consequence. 

What the Committee would ask is this, as to that which you 
have defined to be a new i)rinci]>le, — wrhetber you would consider 
a man taking out a patent for that principle,, would give him the 
exclusive use of it, both as for distilling and as for the steam- 
engine ; taking it in that sense,— whether you consider it a new 
principle in each, or only a general one that would ride over each? 
— That again, as I said before, is a legal question ; it must depend 
entirely on the way a miin talvcs out his patent: and supposing 
the principle to be new, and a ^man takes out his patent for the 
principle of exposing water in the form of a shower to the applica- 
tion of heat, as a good mode of raising vapour ; if he takes it out 
for that, then I say he shuts the public out from using that princi- 
ple for any thin^^. Is the law different at the present day ? I am 
not aware I am introducing any new law, I am only settling what 
is law. Look at the steam-engine, that was a patent distinctly 
for a principle, and whatever that steam-engine was applicable to, 
aijd whatever modification it required to make it applicable to dif- 
ferent purposes, no man was allowed to take out a patent for a 
steam-engine, or to apply the power of steam to mechanical pur- 
])oses during the period of Bolton and Watts's patent. 

What do you call the principle of that patent of the steam- 
engine ? Now describe, in words, what it is? — Unless I have the 
patent before me I cannot describe it. 

What is the principle? — I do not sufficiently recollect the 
l)atcnt, but I can describe the lever-fid principle, if that will ex- 
plain my meaning to the Committee. 
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Y'ou &ai(l, the jmtent was diBtinctl; taken out for a principle ? — 
Yes. 

Interpret to the Committee what you meant by the word 

' principle ;' in that case, wimt was it that entitled that patent to 
be colled one of principle ? — I wilt take another patent tha.t I 'am 
more faniiliar with, for my illustration- A pei-son takes out -a 
pntent for a lever-iid that supports the topmast of a vesBel ; a man 
takes out a patent for doing that by means of a lever; 1 should 
say, the principle is the doing it by means of a lever, however ar- 
ranged or coBfarived. 

Would that embrace a screw ; a screw is a lever. — Certainly 
not; it lias been held over and over again, that we ore to take 
terms as they are understood mechanically and technically, and 
not philosophically. I never knew any difficulty to arise until to- 
day, as to defining what a principle is ; but there ia a difference of 
opinion as to whether a principle reduced to practice should be the 
subject of a patcat. Let me name another instance, a gas appa- 
ratus : for the first time gas was allowed to enter into a wheel and 
turn it round ; it was the first time that ever a revolving gasometer 
was made use of. The one that was originally made, was found 
not to answer at all, it was thrown by, and anotlier man taking 
the idea of a revolving meter, invents one that does act ; it goes 
on for ten years ; everybody adopts the latter, nobody the other. 
Lord Tenterdcn held, although they were not at all alike in prac- 
tice, yet in principle it was the same thing ; it was the gas forcing 
its way through the wheel that turned it round, although they had 
entirely altered the shape, and made it perform in a totally differ- 
ent manner, yet Lord Tenterden held the principle in both was 
the same, and the principle was pirated. 

What would the law he upon that ; the first man would not be 
able to adopt tlie second man's plan ? — Most decidedly he would. 

Was that held us law ? — That was held as law ; it was proved 
tlic first man immediately laid by his own invention, and has never 
made any but of the second man's phm. 

He was held justified, because he was the first inventor ipf tliat 
principle ? — Yes, of a rotary meter. 



Mr. John Taylor, called in ; and examined. 

E you conversant with the taking out of Letters Patent for lu- 
jntions ? — 1 have had some experience formerly, but not mucli of 
*, my time was then cliiefly crajJoycd in manufactories, which 
me interfere with patents. 
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What is your opinion as to tlic policy of the laws relating to Uiu 
granting Letters Patent, aa a mode of rewarding inventors ? — A* 
to the policy of rewarding inventors, it eeems to me just and right 
that some reward should attach to inventors ; and there can hardly 
be snch a reward without some monopoly, at least as far as my 
judgment goes. 

Describe to the Committ£e the mode of taking out a Patent f 
As soon aa an invention is to be exercised in this way, it becomes 
necessary, in order to secure it, to keep it perfectly secret for some 
time ; the law, 1 believe being, that any publication l)efore sealing 
a patent would vitiate that patent ; this seeme to me to be the prac- 
ticc, and is one of the general objections to the present law ; be. 
cause as the invention, be it what it may, necessarily involves es- 
periments of some sort, and as those esperimenta can hardly be 
conducted perfectly in private, or without the assistance of work- 
men or others, a revealing of the secret may thus take place which 
is fatal to the patent afterwai^, if confidence is broken. 

Have you t^cn out patents yourself ? — Yes ; 1 took out a patent 
for oil gas, and have been concerned in others. 

What ia the first step taken by a person who desires to obtain a 
patent ? — The first application, 1 think, ia for a caveat, which en- 
titles the party taking out the patent to notice from the Intent Of- 
fice, in case any one applies for a similar invention. 

Of something supposed to be similar ? — Yes. 

Is that a mode usually resorted to ? — Yes, that ie the common 
mode resorted to, I believe ; the intention seeming to be, to pve 
support to inventions against incroochments which might be made 
upon, them, which might not he fair. 

Upon a person's receiving notice that a patent is applied for Iot 
a similar invention, what takes place ? — A hearing is appointed be- 
fore the Attorney General, and each party states explicitly to him 
the nature of his invention ; and the Attorney General then decides 
whether the patent ia to be stopped by the previous invention or 

Do the contesting parties moke their statements in the presence 
of one onotlier ? — Certainly not ; the statement on both sides is to 
the Attorney General only ; no other party being present. 

State, ofl fer as your experience goes, whether it frequently or 
very seldom h^pens that on opposition has any effect ? — Very sel- 
dom, that 1 have known ; I was opposed upon some patent I took 
out ; and I had to make a statement to the Attorney General, who 
decided it instantly. 

I think the Attorney General considers that every applicant who 
lakes out a patent, is to be at the risk of any opposition which is 
made to it ? — Yes ; it is at his own risk eutirely. 

What is the expense of entering a caveat and of resisting a pa- 
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teat - — ^The entering a caveat is a very email expense ; 1 think a 
guinea or two ; and it may be continued for a small annual sum — 
do you mean the expense of obtaming a whole patent ? 

No; tiie whole expense arising from opposing a person applying 
for a patent ? — I do not know exactly, I do not recollect thatpart 
of the business ; there are other gentlemen who can tell you more 
about the chaises than I can ; but it depends a good deal upon the 
expense which the parties are put to in making the models or pre- 
paring plans ; 1 believe it is nut very expensive ; but it sometunes 
happens, in order to make the subject intelligible to the Attorney 
General, that a good deal of expense must be gone into. 

Is it not sometimes necessary, that very expensive models should 
be prepared f — Yes : in some cases it is. 

Tlmt of course is attended with very great expense ? — Yes ; but 
ta Vin g out the caveat is not attended with much cost. 

Are persons obliged, when they take out a patent, to ent«r a ca- 
veat ? — They pay for a caveat in order to entrtle tbem to notice of 
any new patent which they t hink might interfere with their patent, 
and for which they are therefore obliged to become opposing par- 
ties ; and titrlher, in order to know every patent that passes through 
the office, by paying a certain annual fee of a guinea or two, which 
I believe is the charge of the caveat, they become entitled to con- 
stant notice of patents which are applied for ; of course they are 
informed of such as are likely to interfere with their patents. 

Are you aware that caveats are sometimes entered, stating the 
invention clmmed, in very general and indefinite terms, with the 
sole object of enabling the parties who have entered them, to op- 
pose parties applying for patents, and thereby compelling them to 
make a compromise with them ? — 1 have beard that tliis is done, 
and that persons have taken caveats out upon some concealed pnn- 
ciple ; and when any patent is applied for, which they have 
thought might be opposed l)y such caveats, they have called 
upon the parties, and a treaty is entered into, and it sometimes 
follows, that a sum of money has been agreed upon to be givcu 
that the opposition should be withdrawn. 

Do you think that practice exists now ? — I have never ex- 
perienced it myself, but I have heard of it 

When a patent is granted, 1 believe it is upon condition that 
the thing applied for shall be described ? — Certainly it is. 

Do you conceive that practically there is much difficulty in 
making a specification ? — Yea, great difficulty while so little 
opportunity is afforded to the inventor for experiments to de- 
vise the best means of carrying' his invention int« ctfect ; he is 
obliged to make his experiments without the assistance of 
others, and without such assistance it is impossible for him to 
hnve the power of niakiug all those trials which would give 
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liim tbe best o[ipoi'tiinJty of describing faillifiilly to the piiUU 
bis invention, and any error he may make in his specificatii^ 
however unintentional, would afterwards completely vitiate Ui 
patent ; it appears to me one pf the greatest difficulties of the 
preseut law. 

What is the time usually granted ? — The usual time is two 
months 1 believe ; but sometimes it is extended by the Attorney 
General on partieular reason being shown, such as tbat it ie more 
than commonly difficult to describe the invention in the time usu- 
ally allowed ; I know one instance where there was a patent ui 
whichoneof my brothers was concerned, it was a printing machine 
ori^nally invented hy aa ingenious foreigner, it required an im- 
mense deal of thought and labour, and involved much mathema- 
tical calculadon ; I believe twelvemonths was alloved for that 



1 the present state of the law, would it not he inconve- 
nient to give a lonijer time f(it the specification ? — It wouldi 
certainly, as other parties might he injnred hy it. 

Might it not, in point of tact, enable a party to avail himseU 
for some time of the benefit of the patent, and after all not ^ve 
the public the benefit of it? — It might also defeat other inventorB 
in Uicir plane. 

Does any remedy occur to you to prevent inconveniencies of 
that sort ; are you aware of any other course which could be 
pursued? — I confess I have not considered the subject well 
wiongh to be able to give an opinion upon it. ' 

Do you know what the law of France is in that respect ? — In 
some points 1 do know the law of France, but I am not very 
conversant with it; I apprehended they adopt a totally different 
principle in France. I believe tliere patents ore referred to tl 
commission, composed in some degree of scientific men. 

Is a commission appointed in each case? — I believe so; in 
Bngland the principle is, that the risk of t!ie patent is npon the' 
patentee, who must defend it at great expense. The principle *a 
FVance, is. 1 think, to settle fast whether the patent is M be 
granted by referring it to scientific men, and if they determine 
that it is a feir subject for a patent, the law then protects it, and 
there is no risk to the patentee afterwards. 

Do you think that a scheme of that sort could be adopted in 
this country ? — I doubt whether a commisaion of that kind would' 
be according to the common principle of the English law ; but i 
do not pretend to have thought much npon the subject. 

Do yon not think a commission, composed partly of lawyen 
and pwtly of scientific men, might he appointed, for tbe purpose 
of examining a specification, in order to ascertain whether thema- 
cliiuery might be made according to the descriiition ^ven ? — J 
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I timik it would be liable to man]' objections ; at the same time 
IImtc might be some advantages in it, but I doubt whether the ob- 
jections would not over-rule them. 

What are the objections which occur to you ? — Perhaps the 
difficulty in the first place, would be in selecting scientific men, 
and there might be a good deal of jealousy as to their decieioiiB; 
I thiak the great objection would be, the difficulty of appointing 
such a commission as would satisfy the pubhc and the inventors. 

But if that difficulty was obviated, would any advantage arise 
&om the appointment of a commission for such a purpose ? — Then 
I conceive such a plan might be very advantageous, aa it would 
determine the tiling at once. 

So that the patent might not be impeached upon the ground 
that the specification had not accurately described the thing ? — 
Certainly on that ground, and probably also on others, such as 
whether the invention was new or not, which might be decided 

Do you conceive it possible there would be any difficulty in 
finding persons to form a commission fully competent to decide on 
these points? — I think men might be found to form a commission 
of that sort : but perhaps a court of justice would, after all, be 
moresati?f[ictory to the parties. 

Are you aware that persons frequently specify incorrectly, tot 
the purpose of misleading the public, and concealing from dieJh 
their invention ? — No case of that kind has come within my own 
knowledge, but 1 have heard is it so ; but a specification very often 
is found to be incorrect, more from the cause I have before stated, 
than from intention to mis-state it. 

Are you acquainted with Arkwright's case ? — No, I am not par- 
ticularly. 

You say you have beard that Supposing it to be true thai 
persons sometimes specify incorrectly with a view of concealing 
tiieir invention from the public, woidd not a commission, such as 
I have described, confa* as mucli benefit on the pubhc by guard- 
ing it against incorrect specifications, as on the patentee ? — I 
think it would. I remember where a most important improve- 
ment on the manufacture of oil of vitriol was the object of a 
patent by Mr. Hills, which was litigated for a long time ; it 
was a case in which I happened to be a witness ; and the sp^ 
cification was attacked upon the grouud of its being inade- 
quate ; the patentee however succeeded in defending it ; it waa 
evident he might have made a better apecificatioa if he had 
had proper time to have carried his invention as far as he after- 
wards did ; and a doubt arose, whether by making the invention 
afterwards more perfect, he had in that way depart«d from 
the specification to a certain extent, and thus had vitiated the 
patent. The court ceitaioly held he bad not done so, and 
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fused to set the patent aside ; bat it was much contested, and the 
patentee very nearly lost a great deal of money and labour wUeh 
be had bestowed upon the process. 

It is one of the rules of law, that the title of the patent nrast 
very accurately correspond with the description given in the^ 
specification ? — It must certainly include every thing. 

Is not the first idea of an invention often very imperfect ?-^ 
Certainly. 

Does it not often happen that the inventor makes great 
alterations and improvements in his invention, between the time 
of his making application for his patent, and that of enrolling 
his specification ? — Yes. 

Supposing, between the time of his taking out his patent and 
the period for enrolling his specification, he should discover 
very considerable improvements in his invention, what course is 
lie obliged to take ? — The title must include the whole inven-' 
tion ; as the law now stands, every inventor tries to frame a title 
that will include every thing relative to his invention, and may, 
In fi&ci:, make it tether a delusive title ; for instance, a person" 
taking out a patent for oil gas, may call it a patent for a bcUter 
mode of lighting, or something else taking in the whole ; or tin 
improvement in steam engines may have been put under the title 
of certain improvements in mcuxhinery; and so, by usin^g >very 
general words, taking the most ample form, so that the iuvei>^ 
tion may be clearly comprehended without pointing out parti-' 
^ulars. 

Would there be any danger, in such case, of the patent being^ 
•void for uncertainty ? — Not if the title includes the invention truly;' 
it is common for titles to be of that description. I 'have stated an 
exaggerated case to explain the thing, but that is the principle- 
vpon which every one goes ; and there is another recuson for what 
I have stated, the patentee- wishes to avoid discovering to other 
Inventors for what he is about taking out a patent, and gives it a 
title which may mislead. 

But it may often happen they cannot precisely desoribe dkek 
invention ? — Yes, certainly. i^ 

And tliat causes great diflGiculty, if his title will not include las' 
invention ? — Of course, then, his patent would be good for'nothillg(> 

Would he be obliged to take out a fresh patent ?-^^Ye«, her 
would be obliged to take out a fresh one. 

Have they any means of avoiding that in France ?— I am nol> 
sufficiently acquainted with the detail of tiie French law of Patents, 
to give that information, but I believe it goes before the cosat 
missioners ; 1 do not know whether their law of title is the «ame 
as ours exactly. r r. .v . 

If a man, in his specification, includes a thing as new;fi4iich.- 
has been previously discovered, the patent for the whole inv.diition: 
is void ?— Vc^, the whole patent. 
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Do Qot you think it would be a benefit to the public, if a plan 
was adopted by wtuch a man f^hould be itllowed to retain a patent 
for that part which is new, maldng it void only for what is old ? — 
Certainly ; it has apjienrcd always to me a great hardahip and 
injustice, that a man ehould he deprived of the whole patent. 

According to the present law, an inventor who bona fide intends 
to give ever ao true a description of hig patent, may yet give so 
imperfect a description, tlmt he may lose his pritcnt ?— -Certainly 
he may, most unintentional] y. 

Would not a commission, authorized to cousidcr and deter- 
mine upon the sufficiency of a speciScatiorigbe a means of guard - 
injr against this evil ? — If it were possible so to alter the law, 
that that publicity which experimenta may reqaive, should not 
viliatb the patent, it might be beneficial; for instance, after 
giving notice, or taking out of a caveat, that then the inventor 
should have a certain time allowed for making experiments, and 
that such experiments being known to people to whom he wilt 
be ohiig-ed to reveal his secret (workmen for inatance) ahoiild 
not afterwards vitiate the patent i and I should think that thia 
would be a step to improvement, at any rate. 

Betwi'uii applying for the patent and sealing the patent, if 
there is any publication, that will vitiate the patent? — Yes. 
Th« law cousiders the publiahiT as the inventor, therefore, if I 
invent a thing, and I act about experiments, and call in any one 
to my assistance (and it is obviona, without the aid of work- 
meo but little could in general be done,) any one knowing my 
patent, and becoming the publisher, that man pahlishing it in 
England in aiiy way, would vitiate my patent afterwards, be- 
cause, by the law, the publisher is deemed to be the inventor. 

If a man entors a caveat, and bis invention afterwards be~ 
comes published through the means you have stated, will he 
not be allowed to go to tlie Attorney General and say he is the 
first inventor ?— That will not asaiat him in deciding his right 
to the patent if there is any publication afterwards. I appre- 
hend from the time of his taking' the first step to get a patent 
to the time nf sealing the patent, which is the last step, any pub- 
lication would vitiate the patent if proved subseijnently at any 
period in the whole fourteen years. 

Does not that lead frequently to breaches of confidence ? — It 
is apt to do certainly, but inventors generally apply to patent 
agents who are aware of that, and they caution tliem to trust 
their secret to no persons bnt those in whom theylhave entire 
confidence. 

Are there not many inventions which require the assistance of 
a number of persons to carry the experiments into effect ; an 
invention of machinery for instance ? — Undoubtedly. 
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la that case then, a. maii is very nnwilKng to trust any bodf 
till the pstCDt is sealed ? — Certainly, ood generally speakng 
tiiey do not. 

Does it then oftea happen that a person is obliged to make 
oat a title for a patent beforehe knowaexactlyljowto describe the 
iaventioD? — I can relate what I did in my own case, where a node 
having occurred to tne of inakiug gae from oil, Sec, 1 proceeded 
to try a slight experiment asEiatcd by my workmen, and to p»- 
vcnt their knowing what I was about, after I had made the M- 
perinjent I instaotly destroyed the apparatus. I mentioned it 
afterwards to my brother, and then waited patiently till tbb 
patent was sealed ; of course 1 could have made a mach better 
epeciflcation if 1 had been allowed to have gone more fully iiM 
experiments before the time which is allowed bad expired. 

You have said any pnhbcalion of the invention before the 
patent te sealed, vitiates it t — So I have heard ; and if there be 
a breach of confidence, and the person to whom the invention ii 
entrusted first becomes the publisher, he defeats the inventor's 
patent ; he cannot Cake out a patent himself because the other 
is the original inventor, and he has in a mode published it by 
the caveat ; both lose it, the latter cannot step into the inTeo- 
tor'a place. 

Are there any means by which an inventor can guard himself 
affaiust such a breach of confidence ; for instance, by making 
those to whom he entrusts his secret enter into a bond not 
to divulge it? — I believe that is frequently done. 1 know a 
case very lately where a person intended to take out a patent ; 
I do not know whether he has done so or not ; I believe he is 
too poor to do it ; he revealed the secret to two or three per- 
eons under a bond under a large penalty ; he shewed it to me 
without any such proposition. I did not want to see it, but he 
did it in perfect confidence. 

Workmen employed to perfect an invention are usnally per- 
sons without property ; how then would a bond from such per- 
eons be of any value or use to the inventor i — In such a cave 
they wguld be of no use, and perhaps they would not be in- 
duced to give it. 

Those persons however may equally commit a breach of con- 
fidence ?— -Clearly so ; indeed it was lately in evidence in the 
last case which was tried of Mr. Crossley's, where it was in evi- 
dence that another person gave evidence against the patent who 
was a workman, and had access to drawings and plans which be 
used for the purpose of his experiments, and thus tried to 
vitiate the patent. 

fiisce it is a principle of law that the publisher is a 
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ai.lfae inveotor, how does it happen, that if a person concerned 
lathe experiments upon any new invention divulgea [hat inven- 
tion, lie is not entitled to a patent? — '"he other published be- 
fore him to a certain extent ; the lir»t inveotor would then show 
that he could bring proof he invented it, and had used it to a 
certain extent ; and thus he coald not claim the patent. 

What 16 the sort of publication of an invention, which would 
vitiate a patent! — I believe a communication to any third per- 
son would prove it has bocu held sufficient publication; or if 
it has appeared in print in any way in any book circalated in 
£nf(land. 

Do you conceive a communication of the invention to work- 
men, who are employed by any pccson to make experiments 
after a caveat and specification had been given, would be a 
publication? — I believe the courts have differed as tn that 
point at different periods; I think a few years ago it was held 
that any thing in the shape of publication vitiated the patent; 
but I believe the coustruction of late years has been a little 
more favourable to inventors; of course I can hardly know 
what the real rule is ; but 1 believe the practice of the courts 
formerly has rather differed from what it is at present ; I own 
I have not had much experience on that subject ; but I have 
understood the courts lately have discountenanced applications 
against patents on the grouud of publication by confidential 
'people, rather than to have decided' in favour of such applica- 
•tiOns, and as far as they could have set their faces against it ; 
itet I rather think it is the piactice of the different Judges than 
Ube state of the law. 

-- Would the use of an iuvcntiou not communicated to the pub- 
'>Bc, preclude another person who may also discover the same iu- 
•vention from obtaining a patent for it ! — No ; such person cer- 
-tainly would not be prevented, if it was not published, but kept 
perfectly secret. 

Conid he, by applying for a patent, prevent other persons 
from going on with tliat invention ? — I do not know ; I have not 
much experience of such patents ; hut I should think, if he felt 
it necessary, he could enforce his patent against others, but not 
'^■gainst a former inventor. 

- I You think the patent in that case would stand good ? — Yes, 

- 't think it would, because the second inventor is the publisher ; 
■'ud therefore the inventor, according to law, the other never 

' 'baving communicated it to the public ; but I think the first io- 
' -inntor, upon proof that he had used it, could not be prevented 
going on to the same extent as he bad formerly done ; that is 
' -what I anderstand to be the law. 
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What do you mean by the words ^^ to the same extent I** — 
That having carried on a secret process in his manufiBtctoryy and 
never having revealed Cihc discovery of the same thing as the 
patenty I think the patentee could not stop the manafacturer, if 
he could prove he had worked it before the patent was granted. 

Could the original persou who invented it, stop the patent of 
the second ? — ^No ; he had never given it to the public, and that 
is what the public require by a patent. 

Could he' not stop the patent of the second person ? — If he 
chose to publish it before the second person's patent was sealed, 
ho could prevent its going forward to the world as that person's 
invention. 

Do you not think such a case as that exists, as a person dis- 
covering an improvement in machinery, and keeping it private ? 
— ^I think it would be difficult to keep secret any inventioD 
in machinery, as so many persons must necessarily be em- 
ployed ; a chemical invention might be kept secret, but I do not 
think a meobanieal one could. 

Do not such cases constantly occur, which leads to negocia- 
tion between conflicting inventors? — Constantly; I think a 
patent may involve parts of principles which are found, when it 
comes to be used, capable of considerable improvement by the 
adoption of things claimed by others; the common practice 
then is to negociate. The Attoney General sometimes, I be- 
lieve, recommends it. 

There is a compromise ? — ^Yes, by giving the first party an in- 
terest in the patent. 

What is your opinion with respect to the policy of leaving spe- 
cifications open to the public ; do you conceive it desirable in any 
ease, to give a commission power to conceal the specificatiod if 
necessary, so that the invention might be more complete? — I tfaink 
it would be of great advantage to the inventor, but I doubt 
whether it would not be giving to a party applying tp take out a 
patent, too much protection against any improvement which might 
be made by others ; it is a thing I can hardly judge of ; of course 
it should only be concealed for a time. 

Only for a time, not for the whole period ? — That would in- 
volve a question of the duration of the patent altogether. 

Have you any suggestion to make upon the period for which 
patents axe granted? — Merely that there is a difiiculty in the 
trem of fourteen years ; it does not seem equally fiedr for all patents; 
oae patent might deserve protection for three or four years, 
another for twenty years, and so ou, according to the utility and 
es^nse of them. 

Then to whom would you leave the responsibility of giving a 
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jfroper duration to patents ? — Tliat woiilil be one of the great dif- 
ficulties of the commiesion. It is the practice I believe in France, 
to give patents for ditFerent periods, 

la not that left to the discretion of the person who takes out 
tie patent, in some degree ? — I believe it is ; but I do not know 
exactly what the practice is. 

la there not a time ftsed in Prance, beyond which patents can- 
not be prolonged? — Yes, they may. 

Inventors there may take out patents for shorter periods if they 
pl«Bse ? — Yes, they may. 

[To be continued. ] 
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Leather Sheathing for Ships. 
Major Howard, boarding- officer of all foreign vessels at 
New York, lias forwarded to tlio editor, through Mr. G. S, 
Silliman, oae of the inHpectors of that port, some batua* 
cIcH and muscles, taken from the bottom of the ship Atlas. 
This ship, owned by Mr, Chase, was fitted out about 
twenty-two months since, on a whaling' voyage, and 
sheathed with leather. In some instances, the barnacle 
adhered directly to the bottom of the ship ; in others, the 
moRcle took the iirst place, and the barnacle mounted upon 
the muscle, lu both instances, the neck or prominent, 
and animal, and conse()iiently exposed part of the barna* 
c)e seemK to have been assailed either by external friction, 
or by fish, and its shell left ^ viz. its interior, as a cell for 
the residence nf some foreign inhabitant. From some 
of these cells Major Howard extracted tish, of the largest 
claSii of minima, specimens of which will be forwarded to 
you. As this ship returned in an uncommonly foul con- 
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ditioii, the irapression is, that this mode of §lieathing will 
disappoint the favourable anticipation of its projectors ; as 
is evinced at least, in the estimation of Mr. Chase, in his 
DOW dlsmiflsing- the leather, and suhstilutiiigthe customarv 
materiale of copper. .^^^ 



Ott the twinkling of the Stan, and the Dectplion in 
the number visible to the naked Eye on a clear Evenin" ; 
by Benjamin Hallowell. — It is a familiar fact, that if a 
person take a stick with one end ignited, and cause the 
ignited end to revolve swiftly, there will appear to be a 
continued circle of light. If the circle be increased in 
■ize, or if the ignited end be made to revolve more slowly, 
the circle may be made to appear much brighter on one 
aide than on the other, or it may appear bright on one 
aide and entirely broken on the other. The twinkling of 
the stars and the deception in the number of stars visible 
to the naked eye on a clear evening, is somewhat similar 
to this. A fixed star baving no visible diameter, only one 
stream of the rays of tight that proceed from it can enter 
the eye ; and since the fixed stars are at such an immense 
distance, the particles of light from one of them that 
would fall upon so small a surface as the pupil of the 
eye, must be at a considerable distance from each other. 
When therefore a particle of light from a fixed star falb 
upon the eye, it produces a vivid impression : this impres- 
sion becomes gradually diameter, until another particle 
arrives, producing a vivid impression again. This causes 
the tx/nnkling. Here the drcle is unbroken — another p*r- 
ticle arrives, before the impression made by the former 
one has entirely vanished. But the particles of light which 
proceed from more distaot stars, fall upon the eye at too 
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real intervals to keep up a cominued imag'e. Hence 
vheii a particle of li^ht from one of these stars falls upon 
the eye, it produces a perception of a star i but when we 
endeavour to contemplate this stur, it is. risible, because 
the imago formed has vanished, and another particle has 
not yet arrived to renew it. In this vv;ay we are led 
to suppose there are more stars visible, than upon exami- 
nation we find. 

The only cause why telescopes enable us to see stars 
that are visible to the naked eye, is, that they concentrate 

^^he rays from so large a surface, as to keep up a con: 

^m0Kued image of the star. 

I 

^~ Differential Barometer. By the late W. WoUaxton. 
This instrument is capable of measuring, with consider- 
able accuracy, oxtrcmety small differences of barometric 
pressure. It was originally contrived with the view of 
(letermining the force of ascent of heated air in chimneys 
of different kinds ; but as its construction admits of any 
assignable degree of sensibility being given to it, it is 
susceptible of application to many other purposes of more 
extensive utility. A glass tiibe, of which the internal 
diameter ia at least a quarter of an inch, being bent in 
the middle into the form of an inverted syphon, with the 
tegs parallel to each other, is cemented at each of its open 
extremities into the bottom of a separate cistern, about two 
inches in diameter. One of these cisterns is closed on alU 
sides, excepting where a small horizontal pipe opens from 
it latterly at its upper part ; while the other cistern remains 
open. The lower portion of the glass tube is filled with 
water or other fluid, to tho height of two or llirw inchM^ 
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^^ ^^ fff the tube, together with the 

„////«• ''"' '^"^^'"'^ oftbout half an inch, are filled with 

./cfiTP '•' . Lj^eB to ^^S ^^^ surfaces of water in 

,.;/. '*''* ^thP 38X00 ^^^^> ^y equalizing the pressure of 

[nyfhf^ ^ ^lamns of oil. If the horizontal pipe be 

thf ^^^^^^"^ vg w-hole of a door, or any similar perfora- 

»pP'^ ^^on between portions of the atmosphere in 

"*'" . ni^ssures are unequal, the fluid in the corres* 

"^.^^j^f of the instrument will be depressed, while 

• • raised ia^^ opposite one, until the excess of weight 

• the colo^on that is elevated will just balauce the External 
. ^^^ resulting from the inequality of atmospheric pressure 

upoB the surface of oil in both cisterns. This, however, 
^ gqual only to the difference between the weight of the 
colunui of water pressing on one side, and that of an 
^ual column of oil which occupies the same length of 
tube on the other side; this difference depending upon 
the relative specific gravities of the two fluids^ will^ in the 
case of olive oil and water, be about one-eleventh of the 
weight of the column of water elevated. But the sensi- 
bility of the instrument might be increased at pleasure, by 
mixing with the water a greater or less quantity of alcohol, 
by which the excess of its specific gravity over that of the 
oil may be reduced to one-twentieth, one-thirtieth, or 
any other assignable proportion. The instrument may be 
converted into an areometer, by closing both the cisterns, 
and by applying to the upper part of each a trumpet- 
mouthed aperture, opening latterly. 



At a meetuig of the society for the encouragement of 
useful arts in Scotland, Professor Wallace exhibited and 
described his eidograpb, an instrument for copying, en- 
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larging, or reducing plans, pictures, &c. for which he ob- 
tained the society's gold medal on a former occasion ; and 
took occasion to point out the superiority, in the accu- 
racy of its work, and the ease of its movements to the 
pentograph, the instrument hitherto generally used. The 
professor, exhibited in great variety, specimens of the work 
done by his eidograph, with which several scientific gen- 
tlemen present expressed themselves highly pleased. 



Oxygen in Lithia, — A Russian chemist in Moscow has 
lately found in lithia upwards of 12 per cent, more 
oxygen than was given by the highest results of Vauquelin 
Gmelin, or Arfwedson. By a repetition of his experi- 
ments, Berzelius has obtained nearly 55 per cent, for the 
oxygen in this earth. Berzelius supposes this high result to 
be owing to the greatpurity of the lithia transmitted to him 
from Moscow. The experiments, when published, will 
be of great interest. 



Iodine and Bromine in Salt Springs and Mineral 
Waters in England.-— -Dr. Daubney, of Oxford, has dis- 
covered Iodine, in more than one of the Cheshire salt 
springs, and in several waters containing purgative salts, 
such as those of Cheltenham, Leamington, Gloucester, 
and Tewkesbury. 

Mr. Murray seems to have preceded Dr. Daubeny in 
these discoveries. He long ago discovered iodine in the 
mineral waters of Cheltenham and Gloucestershire. He 
also discovered iodine and bromine in the brine springs at 
Ingestriesix months ago. See his Manual of Experi- 
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ments illustrative of Chemical Science.-^See Anti, of 
Phil. September and October, 1829. 



At a meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
ProfessK)r Whewell read a paper on the causes and cha- 
racters of the early styles of church architecture; and after 
the meeting gave an account, illustrated by a number of 
models, of the different modes of vaulting which succeeded 
each other in the early churches of Germany. The effect 
ivas pointed out which results in the constfuctioli of 
(churches from this succession of contrivances, combined 
with other circumstances which arise from the division of 
the building into three aisles ; and it was shown that the 
adoption of the pointed ai*ch was one of the consequences 
\^'hich followed from the necessary progress of the art of 
faulting ; and explained the influence of the pointed arch 
ftpon the other members of buildings, through which in- 
fluence the Romanesque style was at last superseded by 
the very opposite forms of the Gothic. It was stated also 
that the transition from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of the Early 
lEnglish style, was made in Germany by mdans of a very 
different one, which may be tenri^d Early German, Of 
fhis style the characters were given In sohie detail, and 
it was remarked that, among these, the invention of the 
flying buttress was of as miicli importance to the com- 
plete developement of the Gothic stile, as that of the 
pointed arch. 
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To George Vaug^ham, of No. 10, Cleveland Street, Mile- 
End Road, in the parish of Mile-End Old-Town, in the 
county of Middlesex, engineer, for his invention of a 
machine or pump for raising water or other fluids. 23d 
Jan. — 2 months. 

To George Stocker and Alexander Stoeker, both of tlic 
parish of Yeovil, in the county Of Somerset, gunsmiths, 
for their invention of a cock for drawing liquor from ca^iks, 
which produces a, stop superior to that which is effected by 
common cocks, and will continue in use for a longer period 
6f time. 26th Jan. — 2 months. 

To John Arnold, of Sheffield, in the county of York, 
fowder-flask maker, for hb invention of an irtiuroved 
spring latch or make-fast for doors. 26Hi Jan. — ^2 months. 

To George Frederick Johnson, of Canterbury, in the 
county of Kent, Tunb ridge- ware manufacturer, for his in- 
vention of a machine or apparatus which is intended as a 
substitute for drags for carriage wheels and other purposes. 
26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Bulkeley, of Richmond, in the county of 
Surrey, doctor of physic, for his invention of a method of 
making or manufacturing candles. 26th Jan.-^^ months. 

To John Yates, of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
calico printer, for his invention of a method or process of 
giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen and other 
bbricB. 26)h Jan. — 6 months. 

To James Cobbing, of Bury -Saint -Edmunds, cord- 
, for his invention of certain improvements on 
26lh Jan. — 6 months. 
, To Samuel Wright, of Sheltou, in the Stafifordshire 
Potteries, for his invention of a manufacture of orna- 
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mental tiles^ bricks and quarries^ for floors^ pavemetitdy 
and other purposes. 26th Jan. — 6 months. 

To Robert Busk^ of Leeds^ in the county of York, 
gentleman^ in consequence of a conmiunication made to 
him by a certain foreigner residing abroad^ for certain Im- 
provements in apparatus used for distilling and rectifying^ 
26th Jan;— £ months. 

To John Revere, of New York, in the United States of 
America, now residing in the parish of Saint James> 
Westminster, M. D. for his invei^tion of a new alloy or 
compowd metali applicable to the sheathing of ships^ 
and various other useful purposes. 28th Jan. — 6 months* 

To Josias Lambert^ of Liverpool Street, in the city of 
London, Esq. for his invention of an improvement in 
the process of m^dung iron applicable to the smelting of 
the ore, and at various subsequent stages of the process 
up to uh(> completion of the rods or bars ; and a new pro- 
cess for the improving of the quality of inferior iron. 4th 
Feb.— 2 months. 

To George Pocock, of Bristol, gentleman, for his in- 
vention of improvements in making or constructing globes 
for astronomical, geographical, and other purposes. 4th 
Feb. — 2 months. 

To John Gray, of Beaumorris, in the county of Angle- 
sea, gentleman^ for his invention of a new and improved 
method of preparing and putting* on copper sheathing for 
shipping. 4th F^b. — 2 months. 

To Charles Taverner Miller, of Piccadilly^ in the county 
of Middlesex, wax chandler, for his invention of certain 
improvements in making or manufacturing of candles. 
Feb.— 6 months. 

To Joseph Clisild Daniell, of Limphey Stoke, in the 
parish of Bradford, in the county of Wilts, clothier, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the machinery 
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applicable to the naanufactuTing of woollen cloths. 6th 
Feb. — 6 moDths. 

To Melvil Wilson, of Warnford Court, Thrograorton- 
etreet, in the city of LoDdon, morctiant, in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner re- 
siding; abroad, for an improved method of preparing;, 
cleansing, paddy, or rough rice. 6th Feb. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Robinson Williams, of Nelson Square, 
Blackfriars Road, in the county of Surrey, Esq. for his 
invention of improvuments in power looms, applicable to 
the weaving of wire and other materials. 6tfa Feb, — 
6 months. 

, To Edward Ckiwper, of Streatham Place, in the coun^ 
of Surrey, gentleman, in consequence of a communication 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for 
" certain improvements in the manufacture of gas." — 12th 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To John Frederick Smith, of Dunstan Hall, Chester- 
field, in the county of Derby, Esq. for his invention of 
certain improvements in preparing Or finishing piece 
goods made from wool, silk, or othw fibrous materials. 
12th Feb.— 6 months. 

To Joseph Marie Ursule La Regandelle du Buisson, of 
Fenchurch- street, in the city of London, merchant, in con- 
sequence of a communication made to bim by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, for a new method of extracting 
for the purpose of dying the colour from dye woods and 
other substances used by dyers. 12th Feb, — 2 months. 
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apparatus for, Kneller's patent 321 

Vindicator on the report oif the 
Committee of Inquiry into the 
laws of patents - - 249 

Watch, improved construction of, 
to wind without a key, Berol- 
las's patent - - - 78 

' improvements appUcable 
to, for winding vnthout a key, 
&c. Brown's patent - - 264 

Water, on M. Bemhard's plan 
for raising - - 1, 13, 57 

raising or forcing it. 

Hood's patent - - 77 

Wheaten flour, other materials 
substituted for 

Wheel, improved, for propelling 
vessels. Stead's patent 

Woollen cloth, operameter for 
counting the rotations of ma- 
chinery employed in. Walker's 
patent 

alkaline liquor for 

scouring and milling. Story 
and Hirst's patent 

improvements in 



- 241 



- 280 



- 19 



- 26 



machinery for dressing, Daniel's 
patent - - 333,384 

Wood , machinery for cutting into, 
mouldings, rebates, &c. Mar- 
bot's patent - - - 302 
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